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With this issue we are entering 
lith year of*publicaiion of the bu 
tin. In every issue we have ir 
to present to our dear renders I 
topical news from Bulgaria at > 
same time marking all imporU 
events of growing friendship betu 
OUT two countries. If we have s 
ceeded in our efforts it is only due it 
the attention paid and interest taken 
by the numerous readers of the pub¬ 
lication. We are confident, dear 
readers, that with your coojieration 

we shall succeed further in our task 
during the cotning year. And to yot 
all, our dear readers, we wish A 
IlapjMj New Year! 
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We are happy to announce that a Bulgarian Government Delegation headed by Todor 
Zhivkov, Prime Minister of Bulgaria, will pay an official visit to India hrom 22nd to 27th 
January 1969. During the visit Todor Zhivkov will be the Principal Foreign Guest at 
the Republic Day Parade in Delhi on January 26. 
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PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS 


N otwithstanding tiic 

great distance separating tjie 
two countries, Inciia and Bulgaria, 
in the recent soars, have come 
closer than ever. Historically, the 
two countries have inanv things in 
coininon: rich cultural heritage, 
subjugation under alien rule for 
C(a)turies and the people’s strugj'le 
for freedom ami indt ])endence 
offering innumerable- sacrifices. 
The Bulgarian ]Jcoplt! alwavs 
evinced keen interest in th<- exotic 
land of India and nurtured great 
love for her pi-iiple. K\(-n in the 
distant past inaiis- tales and tra- 
velh-r's storii-s were popular in 
Bulgaria, uniong them the book by 
the Alexandrian, Ko/ina Intliko- 
ph-vst, who travelled to India, 
translated in Bulgarin in tla- lOlb 
centuiy. 'rhe first emotional con¬ 
tact between the twr» peoples was 
cstablishi-d when poet R.abindra- 
nath Tagore paid a visit to Bulga¬ 
ria in 1920. It was a nu-morable 
occasion, lor literally the whole 
city of Sofia turned out on the 



Welconiiny Rabiudranalh Tagore to 
Sofia in November 1926 


.streets to welcome this great poet 
and philosopher from India. 

Wdien indejrendence was won, 
both countries received a legacy 
of backward economy and in their 
common aim to make fast progicss, 
th<;y found fri«'nd in each other 
and iKirricrs of distanc-e, »)[ lan¬ 
guage and of dilferent social sys¬ 
tem vanishcil. 

'^rhts relations bt-lween the two 
{■ountries assum(‘<] new dimensions 
with tlu- estabh'shm<-nl of diplo- 
inatie relations and .snbsei|uentlv 
setting u|) of a Bulgarian diploma¬ 
tic mission in New l>‘lhi in 19'55. 
The visit of Dr. S. Badhakrishnan. 
then V'ice-Bresident of Inch«, to 
Bulgaria in 1956, still lives bright¬ 
ly in the memorv of the Bidgarian 
people, for be was the first Indian 
statc’sman to .s«*l fewt on lhc-,.thd- 
garian .soil. This visit has la-en 
followed bv numerous mutu.il 
visits of statc'smen, ])arliain<‘nta- 
rians, public figures. sci«-r)tists and 
tc-cbnicians, eidlural figure's and 
students, making bc'ttcr ac(|uaint- 
ance of each other and strength¬ 
ening the bonds of friendship. 

Tlie trade bc-tween tin- two 
countries gre-vv appreciably, and in 
1966 the volume of trade turnov*-r 
was nc'arlv 10 lime's the 1960 Ic-vel. 
As c'arly as in 19.57 Bidgaria parti¬ 
cipated ill the Indian Ipclustries 
Fair lurid in New Delhi and later 
India took jiart in the Intc-niational 
Fair in Plovdiv. ’J'here have hc-en 
numc'rous visits of economic dch-- 
gations and representatives of 
business circles to each other’s 
country bringing the two countries 
closer in thcr sphere of economic 
collaboration. It is heartening to 
note that along with the cconomic 


progre.ss of the* two c-ountries, the 
pattern! of trade* iH-tvvec'ri them is 
undergoing considerable change. 
Bnlgari.i is incrc'asingly importing 
industrial and inannfactnrcrd goods 
from India. At the 15)66 Plovdiv* 
l'’aiv an order lor .599 dumper 
trucks valtic'cl at about Rs. 2 
c-rorc'S was placc'd with 'I'alas. .Ac- 
eordiiig to tlur lu'vv trade agn’e- 
meiit sigiu'cl rceciilly the annual 
trade bet wen the lw») countries in 



ImnJuirhil Nrhni rhitinn ih'- liiil^uiuii 
IHtriliun iit lliu luJiuii I'uir 

in Drlhi J0r,7. 

15)69 is expected to ic-aeb Rs. .589 
million. 

Rc'lation of close' coopi'ratioo 
marked significant jirogrc-ss in the 
past few years. .A new pba.se of 
Judo-Rulgariaii oHijx-ration un¬ 
folded with flic- visit ol Mr. 'I'auo 
Tsolov, Deputy Prime* Minister of 
Bulgaria, to India in .April-May, 
1967, At the end of the visit llic' 
two countries signe-d an agreement 
on long-term economic- coopt ra- 
tion under which Biilgai ia offered 

% 




.\Jr. Tami Twloiy, V'mv Prenuer of Bulgaria, tvUh PresUimt Dr. R'ltlhakrhhnan. 
(luring the lykit of the former to India. 


India credit amotinting to Rs. 
11.25 crorcs for the stipply of com¬ 
plete plants and ccjiiipmcnt. Tliis 
iruleetl provided a great impetus 
to the growing economic relation 
between the two coimtrie.s, as 
within a year of the signing of tin; 
agreement a number of contracts 
between Indian piilJie and private 
enterprises anil lUiIgarian export 
organisation.s were sigiu'd for the 
.supply of .several plants, including 
a sulphuric acid plant in Sindri, 
ses^eral dehydration and canning 
plants, etc., and now negotiations 
are in an advanced .stage for the 
supply of a tractor plant to be s«t 
up by the (loveniment of Pimiab 
and several other industrial estab¬ 
lishments in Kashmir, .\ssain, 
Himachal Pradesh etc. 

Simultaneously with this agree- 
mernt anothiT agreement for scien¬ 
tific and technological collalxrra- 
tion between the two coiintric's 
was signed ]iroviding for e,\- 
change of scientific and technic-al 
know-how, setting up of joint 
c'ominissions for woiking out thc^ 
various aspects of collaboration 
exchange of scientists and techni¬ 
cians and so on. 

An important addition to this 


growing collalx>ration was the 
holding of a Bulgarian National 
luxhibition in New Delhi in Nov¬ 
ember, 1907- The exhibition, laid 
out in a special pavilion erected 
for the purpose, provided the 
IikInui public and business circles 
with a clo.se look to the wide range 


of industrial items which Bulgaria 
is in a position to offer to India. 

Mutual ])articipation in the trade 
and indu.stries fairs and exhibi¬ 
tions has become a regular fea¬ 
ture. Immediately after the Bulga¬ 
rian National Exhibition in Delhi, 
Bulgaria participated in the Indus¬ 
tries Fair in Madras, held in 
January, 1968. This was the first 
lime that Bulgarian products wi'ri; 
on public view in the .south and 
drew large public. Reciprocally 
India took part in the 24th Inter¬ 
national Fair in Plovdiv lield in 
September, 1968. 

The biggest landmark in the 
ever growing friendly relation be¬ 
tween the two countries was of 
course the visit of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi to Bulgaria in 1967. 
It was indeed a great occasion, as 
she was the first Prime Minister of 
India to visit Bulgaria. Tlie love 
and respect for the Indian people 
w'as amply di.splayed by the Bul¬ 
garian people who offered the 
visiting Prime Minister of India a 
tumultuous welcome. During her 
brief stay the Indian Prime Minis¬ 
ter had talks with the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria Todor Zhiv¬ 
kov and other Ministers and high 



Prime MfuL-dcr Indira Gandhi visiting the Bulgarian Mational Exhibition in Delhi, 1967. 




Srin/iir IliiLim S'liig/i, iUnriiior ivf Alailriif riAitiiig the BulgitrUin fMviUuu at the 

A/(«/r(i.s Fair. liKiH 


elude Prem Chand, Krishan 
Cliandor and Mulk Raj Anand. 

Ijjug term etilhiral agrecanents 
between the two eoiintrit's liave 
also pav(fd the way for eloser cul¬ 
tural relations between the two 
C()unlri<*s. As provided in tlicse 
agreements many Indian spta-ialists 
got training in various branehes of 
st;icne(* in Bulgaria while Bulga¬ 
rian scholars visited various Indian 
institutes of learning. Heeiproial 
(;\hihitions of art, ^■isils of .song 
and dance troupt's hav<‘ taken 
place ae(|nainting the peoples of 
the two eountric's with the rich 
tradition t)f eiilliire. 

In the political field as well both 
eonntries have found many 
spheres ol agreement jiiid coope¬ 
ration. Both eoiinlri«‘s ar<! mem¬ 
bers of ItNO and many other 
international Ivodies. wIutc they 


officials. Hie joint eommnnic|uc 
issiiefl at thn end of the visit 
str<'s.s«‘d the fritaidship between 
the two eonulries and reiterated 
the eominon view points on a 
number of important international 
problems inehiding Vietnam and 
Middle East. 

Not only in the economic field 
have the two countries come 
eloser, but in tlu; field of culture 
as well they have c-ome nearer to 
<;ach other. Bulgarian publishing 
houses regularly publish works of 
important Indian authors. The 
fatuous book by Jawaliarlal Nehru 
“Discovery of India” went into 
several editions. The name of the 
great Indian poet and philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore is popular 
w'ith the Bulgarian readers. Seve¬ 
ral of his books have been piib- 
lishi;d in many editions dating 
back from tlie thirties. Other 
authors popular in Bulgaria in- 


hii/iati Prime Minhirr liulha Gmalhi found simut lime to \pnid amouo ihildren 
diiritiii /)'•; i j.sit to liiiloaria, IWiT 




have steadfastly worked together 
in the struggle against colonial¬ 
ism, against apartheid, supporting 
national liberation movements, on 
the vital (|uestion of disarmament 
and maintaining p*‘ace in the 
world. 

It is indevd a matter of great 
satisfaction that the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries havc> 
grown in a positive manner during 
the past two tlccades and it can 
1m* rightly expected tliat ijj the 
corning years further succ('sses 
will be s<-ort*d adding more golden 
pages in the annals of friendshi]) 
Irctwci-n tin* two rxmntries. In this 
respect the forthcoming visit of 


{ 



Tthlor '/.hirkor. Vrime Miiihlfr of 
Knlfiariu. wclvonu's fndiin Cauillii. 
Vrime of liitliii. im lu’r 

arrinil at the Sofia airport. 

Todor Zhivkov, Prime Minister of 
the People s Republic of Bnlgaria, 
to India, in response to the invita¬ 
tion of Indira Gandhi, Prime Mi¬ 
nister of India; will undoubtedly 
be a remarkable event. It will 
help cement further the strong 
Ixnuls of friendship existing be¬ 
tween 'die two countries. 


TODOR ZHIVKOV 

A Biographical Sketch 



Prime Minister of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria Todor Zhiv¬ 
kov is a member of the Central 
Committee ^f the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party, a member of its Poiit 
Bureau and First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Parly. 

Todor Zhivkov was born in a 
poor peasant family in the village 
of Pravets, Sofia District in 1911. 
He became a printing worker in his 
early youth. 

Todor Zhivkov became a member 
of the Komsomol—communist 
youth organisation in 1929 and a 
member of the Bulgarian Commu¬ 
nist Party in 1932. 

During the period between 1934 
and 1941 Todor Zhivkov led sevnal 
local party committees in the city 
of Sofia and was a member of the 
Sofia district committee of the 
Party. 

Between 1941 and 1944, Todor 
Zhivkov, as one of the leaders ol 
the Sofia Party organisation, work¬ 
ed most aettvely tor organising 


the straggle against the Hitlerite 
occupiers and their Bulgarian 
lackeys. In 1913 he organised and 
led the partisan movement in the 
Botevgrad region. In July, 1944 he 
became the Deputy Commander of 
the First (Sofia) military-opera¬ 
tional uprising sone. 

After establishment of tha Peo¬ 
ple’s rule on September 9, 1944 

Todor Zhivkov was engaged in 
responsible party and state assign¬ 
ments. Between 1948 and 1949 he 
was the First Secretary of the 
Sefla City Committee of the Fa¬ 
therland Front and Chairman of 
the Feopte’s Council of the Capital. 

At the eighth plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Party (1945) Todor 
Zhivkov was elected a candidate 
member and at the Fifth Congress 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
a member of the Central Com- 
it.'ittee. 

In 1950 he was elected a secretary 
of the Central Committee while 
limultaneously he held the posts 
of Secretary of Sofia City and Sofia 
district party committees. Since 
1851 he is a member of the Poiit 
Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the Party and since the VI Con¬ 
gress of the Party (1954) he is the 
First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munst Party. 

At the session of the National 
Assembly held on 19th November, 
19C2 Todor Zhivkov was elected 
the Prime Minister of the People’s 
Republic of nUgaria. 

Oh the occasion of his S9th 
birthday and in appreciation of 
his exceptional service to the 
Party and the People, Todor 
Zhivkov was conferred the title of 
"Hero of the Socialist Labour” and 
was awarded the orders "Georgi 
Dimitrov and Golden Star”. 



DevelopeDt of Socialist Democracy 
A Law of Socialism 


A plenary session of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Party was held 
on November 26th and 21th of 
this year, to discuss the place 
and role of the people’s councils 
in the system of social govern¬ 
ment. Todor Zhwkov, the First 
Secretary of the Central Com¬ 


mittee of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party and the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria, delivered 
a long speech at the session, in 
which he discussed various pro¬ 
blems concerning socialist de¬ 
mocracy, .some e.vcerpts of 
which are published below: 


cally contains both responsibility 
and discipline in the name ol the 
Interests of the whole society. 

“In the fourth place, the deve¬ 
lopment of socialist democracy Is 
determined by the level of stabi¬ 
lity of a socialist state, by the 
extent to which democracy and 
centralism are correctly and orga¬ 
nically combined In the structure 
and activity of slate organization 
and society, by the level to which 
the experience and maturity of 
public organizations have grown. 

“Our socic'lv is hrsed uoiui the 


«OY refining the system of 
^state administration in ac¬ 
cordance with the requirements of 
the objective laws of .social deve¬ 
lopment at the present stage, wc 
encourage the initiative of the 
massc.s. progrcsrivcly develop 

socialist democracy. 


“The problem of democracy, and 
more spe-clflcally socialist demo¬ 
cracy, has always been an urgent 
one. But now. recently, it has be¬ 
come particularly topical, I should 
.say even a cardinal theoretical, 
political and ideological problem. 

“Theoretical, because on Its cor¬ 
rect theoretical elaboration de¬ 
pends to the greatest extent the 
practice of state and .social cons¬ 
truction in the socialist countries. 

“Political, because socialist de¬ 
mocracy, its forms of expres.sion, 
the ways of its future development 
are vital problems of the imme¬ 
diate policy of the communist 
parties in the .socialist countries. 

“Ideological, because in the pro¬ 
blem of democracy, in particular 
of socialist democracy, gather as 
In a focus the various aspects of 
the struggle between Marxist- 
lenlnist ideology and bourgeois 
ideology, between the world socia¬ 
list system and the capitalist 
system. 

“The fight for democracy is an 
organic component of the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the communists 
against bourgeois dictatorship and 
for socialism. 


“Democracy l.s implanted in the 
very foundation of socialism and 
is determined by its economic 
.system. We know that the socialist 
system cannot develop without a 
most active participation of the 
working people in the economic, 
cultural and political construction 
and without their growing sociali.st 
consciousness, what i.s more, it 
cannot exist. That is why the 
broadening of democracy under 
•socialism is not only a .sub.iectlve 
de.slre but an objective ncces.sUy 
of its development. 

“By what is the development of 
socialist democracy primarily de¬ 
termined? 

“In the first place, by the deve¬ 
lopment and consolidation of the 
material and technical founda¬ 
tions of socialism, by the maturity 
of socialist production relations. 

“In the second place, by the 
changes in the social and cla.ss 
structure of society. At the stage 
of building an advanced socialist 
society, the .social homogeneity 
and the moral and political unity 
of the people are constantly in¬ 
creasing. But this process, firstly, 
is not even and regular, and se¬ 
condly, does not take place auto¬ 
matically. 

"In the third place, the develop¬ 
ment of socialist democracy is 
determined by the level of socialist 
consciousness of the working peo¬ 
ple, by their organization and 
discipline. For democracy organl- 


t.t'oinist tif tlemoeralic 

centralism. Denmcracy in Bulgaria 
is clevelDping and ran cinlv <icvclo)> 
not in ronnicl \villi renlralism, but 
only in a correct and organic com¬ 
bination and inlrriienetral ion of the 
principles of dmiocracy and the 
principles <if ccntr.aiism, only, that 

is, .as democratic centralism. Dis¬ 
regard of cither contr;ili.-im or demo¬ 
cracy leads to a violation of the 
nature and essence of our .s.vstom. 

“As can bo seen from the foregoing, 
the development of .socialist demo¬ 
cracy is an objective law and neces¬ 
sity of niir sy.stem. Rut tliit d<K>.s not 
in any way mean tb.ni the develop¬ 
ment lako.s place spontamsiusly. by 

it. solf. That i.s why our Party, has 
been carefully following the qualita¬ 
tive .and quantitati\e changes in the 
individual spheres and has becti 
guiding according to plan the demo¬ 
cratic development of th;- country «'n 
the basis of tlie April ISJ.IB policy. 
Now wc have to piudi this process 
.still further, to con.sistcnily develon 
socialist deniocrac.v in all spheres of 
public life, in accordance with Ihc 
tasks of the new stage. 

“We communists are dead set 
against all schemalization in theory 
and politics. Wc do not ivlievo in 
universal prescriptions. We always 
take into account the existence of 
concrete conditions, which put a 
specific imprint on the courre of 
soci.nl phenomena in individual 
countries. The getieral is alw'avs 
manifested in a variety of specific 
forms. But in this abundance of 
forms, in Ihi.s variety there arc al¬ 
ways the general fo.alurc.s. whicii 
make of democracy precisely a 
socialist democracy.” 


n 



FOREIGN POLICY OF BU 


C INCE the victory of the 
^ revolution on September 9, 
1944 Duli'aria is steadfastly 
following a foreign policy airnc'd 
at strengthening of peace and fer 
the mainlonance aial development 
of ctKiperalion among nations. In 
the past under a inonarcho-faseist 
rule Bulgaria hardly had any in¬ 
dependent foreign polity, hut since 
the people took «)ver power in 
their owi hands, the (Jov<‘rninent 
of the People’s Republic of Bulga¬ 
ria. in acmrtlaiiee with lla- d«’sin's 
and aspirations of the peo|)li‘ to 
work and progress in a peaceful 
atmosphere, follows a poliiy whieli 
safeguards peace aho\<* all. 

Tin* policy' of p<‘ac«- and peace¬ 
ful coo|)eratiou with other nations 
is not a policy of opportunism, hut 
a policy y\hieh springs from the 
very nature of the socialist system, 
for in the first instance, the c\- 
ploiting class, which alone have a 
stake in maintaining tension in 
international relations and ol pro¬ 
pagating war, has l.een renioM'd 
from power for ever. The Bulga¬ 
rian people, as e\ery other people, 
have nothing to gain Irom war and 
siiuvrely want to li\e in peace and 
nnder.standing with other peoph's, 
yvhieh aloiur can lead them to 
luster progress and welfare. On 
the other hand the Bulgarian peo¬ 
ple arc firmly '.igainst war. he- 
can.se, the main classes in the 
I'ountry, tlu* workc-rs and the pea¬ 
sants have always been the worst 
victims of war, in whiclj they have 
lost Itvtvs in thousands without 
giiining anything except greater 
misery. Besides, the idrology of 
the driving force of the people, the 
Communist Parly of Bulgaria, is 
an ideology of peace, friendship 


By D. Stoyanov 

and cooperatiott with other 
nations. 

In the .socialist comity of na¬ 
tions, Bulgaria follows a policy «)f 
fraternal friendship,'solidarity and 
clo.sesl cooperation. This policy 
emanates from the sinularity (,f 
systems in these; countries arid the 
common aim of building .socialism. 
The most fundamental a.spcct of 
these relations is however, the in- 
violahlc friendship with the Sovi-.-t 



Iran /{(u/kt. Forrlgn Miahtpr <if 
Huisfiria 


Union. The Bulgarian pt'oplc are 
convinced from their own experi- 
ena; that only' through <'losest 
friendship and esroperation with 
the Soviet Union, the mighty so¬ 
cialist stale, can Bulgaria progre.ss 
uninterruptedly towards their goal 
of transforming their csmntry and, 
therefore, friendship with the 
Soviet Union has always been a 


corner stone of the fon'ign policy 
of Bulgaria. 

In respect of the capitn1i.st coun¬ 
tries Bulgaria follows a policy of 
peaceful co-exi.stence, the onlv 
]M)licy w'hich can maintain peace 
hi the world. But at the same time 
Bulgaria never lags behind in rais¬ 
ing her firm voice against all forms 
of txilonialism and neo-coloni;disni 
and renders moral and material 
support to the people languishing 
under colonial slai'ery fighting 
for freedom and independem;e. 

W'ith the newly' independent 
eonntrii-s Bulgaria follows a policy 
of I'lo.se ecMiperalion. rendering 
eviTV .lid possible for their lust 
economic and social progress. In 
fact W'ith thc'se comitrii's in .\si:i, 
•Africa and liUlin America, Biihia- 
ria’s policy is one of partnership 
for progre.ss, as is evidiaiced bx' 
the xvide economic and cult oral 
cooperation now in existence with 
India, UAR, Algeria, several Afri¬ 
can iXMinlries, Cuba and so on. 

\t'ilh the establishment of the 
people’s rule in the country Bul¬ 
garia has rejccli'tl becoming a tool 
in the liands of the l.ig imperialist 
powers. She follows an independ¬ 
ent policy of her own, and has 
taken her just platx* in the comity 
of pi'accloving nations of the 
xvorld. As a responsible member of 
the United Nations Organisation 
Bulgaria plays an active role for 
strengthening international rela¬ 
tions. She plays a particularly im- 
]5ortant role in maintaining peace 
in Balkans, as she makes tireless 
efforts in keepmg this region free 
from strife, aimmonly known as 
tlie ‘powder keg of Euro])c’, and 
in spile of tensions created by the 
imperialist circles from time to 
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LGARIA 

time* she has ])iirsiic(i a nnn and 
baJancod policy which lias helped 
in maintain overall jieaee in the 
region. 

As a incniher of the Warsaw 
Pact, together with other socialist 
coinilries of Europe, Bulgaria 
makes her contribution for main¬ 
tenance of stal'.ilify in Kuroiie and 
al;o\e all for elfei'lively combatiiig 
the rise of Wi-st (lerinan militarism 
.Old revanchism, which has bei-n a 
constant sonrr-e of prosocation. of 
kindling the flames of another 
conflagration in Europe. NN'itliiii 
the framework of the Warsaw' Pact 
Bulgaria stands firtnly against the 
attempts ol the imperialist powers 
to inlerfei'i' in the growth and de- 
selopment of the .socialifit coun¬ 
tries, and took timely action 
against their effort of tearing the 
(/A'choslovak Socialist Hepiiblic 
away from the socialist camp. 

In l'\() and its various organs 
and in numerous internationul or¬ 
ganisations Jhdgaria takes an 
active part for strengthening peace 
in the wo;Kl and for settling all 
ilisputed questions by peaceful 
moans, through lu'gotialions. As a 
member of tl«> IvS-membcr com¬ 
mittee for clisaririajtK'iit Bulgaria 
has been championing the cause 
of complete and general disarma¬ 
ment, and she is among the first 
countries to sign the treaty of 
nuclear non-jwoliferation. 

Bulgaria also shows keen inte¬ 
rest in the maintenance of peace 
in the Middle East. She condemn¬ 
ed the Israeli aggression against 
UAR, Syria and Jordan in 1967, 
and supported the UN resolution 
demanding withdrawal cif Israeli 
forces from the occnpitsl Arab ter¬ 
ritories. Bulgaria not only raised 



Itiiltiamn ■hnlxi'-'.mlor Mr. Clnhlo lyim'tn.r with the I'riMilritt of huliii 
/V. '/.iikir lliiMim. 


Oil the ovai&ion of the 26lh of ness. May the bonds, of friend^ 
January, 1969—the Nineteenth .ship between India Bulgaria 
Anniversary of the Republic strengthen and flourish making 
Day of India we convey to the positive contribution to the 
Indian i.coplr uarmest ron»rn- cause of maintenance of world 
tulations and best wishes for peace and mutual cooperation 
progress, prosperity and hapjri- with nations. 


the strongest voice of protest 
against the Aincricaii aggression 
against the Victname.st‘ pcojilc but 
is reneding all possibh* aid to 
the Democratic Republic of Viet¬ 
nam for winning the final victory 
over the aggressors. 

U is a mater of great satisfaction 
that on many international issm's 
the view points of Bulgaria and 
India are similar or very close to 
each other, which doiditlcssly is 
an outcome of common peaceful 
policies of the two countries. Tin; 
contacts between India and Bulga¬ 
ria in the inlcmalional arena ari; 


constantly growing making posi¬ 
tive cHinlrihiitions towards mainte¬ 
nance of peace and for bettor 
nnd(Tslanding among nations. .\ 
n«w phase in these ndations was 
unlolded last year with the visit 
of Indira Chindhi, Prime Minister 
of India, to Bulgaria, the first ever 
Piimc Minister of India to set foot 
on the Bulgarian soil, and wc look 
forward to the forlhcoining visit 
of Todor Zliivkov, Prinu; Minister 
of Bulgaria, to fndia vvhicfi will 
certainly bring the two peoples 
closer, cementing further the 
bonds of friendship. 


Hristo 

Botev 

120th birth anniversary of 
Great Revolutionary and Poet 



I N the development ol Bulgarian 
social thought Botev represents 
the culminating point, while in 
the history of Bulgarian literature 
he is even today unsurpassed as a 
poet of genius, with a body of 
work to his name of exceptional 
artistic strength. He has given 
voice to the most .secret yearnings 
of the people and to the most 
advanced thought of his times, lie 
Is indeed very closely bound to his 
day. but his social ideology as well 
as his poetry are distinguished by 
a far-sightedness which rai.sc.s him 
above this temporality and carries 
him into the future so that his 
work has become the constant 
Inspiration of the most progressive 
IMirtlon of the Bulgarian nation 
even after the liberation and up 
to the present day. 

Botev was born in Kalofer on 
December 25tb, 1848. His father. 
Botiu Potkov, a teacher and 
.scholar, had been educated In 
Ru.ssia. After receiving his primary 
education in his home town. Botev 
too left for Russia in the autumn 
of 1863 and entered the 2nd gym- 
na.sium for boys in Odessa, with a 
Rus.sian scholarship. At the end of 
1865 he was expelled for political 
reasons. He joined the illegal 
groups that progressive Russian 
youths had formed and establish¬ 
ed a connection with the Russian 
revolutionary movement which he 
continued throughout his life. 

In the beginning of 1887. he 
returned to Kalofer where he took 
up his father's post as a teacher. 
He now began his revolutionary 
propaganda which won him the 
hearts of the young, while the 


chorbadjls had nothing but hatred 
for him. On May 11th, 1867, in a 
fiery revolutionary speech he at¬ 
tacked the Turkish authorities and 
the Bulgarian chorbadjis. .His 
position in Kalofer becoming dan¬ 
gerous, his lather sent him back 
to Russia to continue his studies. 
But instead ol going to Russia, 
Botev made for Rumania attrac¬ 
ted presumably by the revolution¬ 
ary enthusiasm among the Bulga¬ 
rian emigrants there. Unable to 
obtain the means for his studies 
in Russia he remained in Rumania, 
leading a life of deprivation, 
earning his living as a typesetter 
and proof-reader. In 1868 he was 
about to enter Bulgaria with a 
group of rebels as their secretary, 
when the leader was arrested and 
the whole undertaking fell 
through. 

By this time Botev was already 
taking an active part in the Bul¬ 
garian revolutionary movement. 
On June 10th, 1871. he began the 
publication of a newspaper; "The 
Bulgarian Emigrant’s Word" in 
Braiia. It was the organ of the 
revolutionary party and achieved 
not more than five numbers. Dur¬ 
ing the .summer of 1872 he took 
up his constant abode in Bucha¬ 
rest, w'here Lyuben Karavelqv and 
Botev were the joint editors of the 
newspaper “Liberty" and later of 
"Independence" as the paper was 
called after its suspension by the 
Rumanian government. Botev had 
given up teaching and was devot¬ 
ing himself exclusively to his re¬ 
volutionary work, so that soon he 
was at the head of the revolu¬ 
tionary organization, the more 
moderate members having been 


excluded. Botev actually became 
the leader of the revolutionary 
party of all the truly revolution¬ 
ary democrats. In 18i5 he publi¬ 
shed. together with Stambolov, a 
small collection of lyrical poetry; 
"Songs and Poems”. 

In the same autumn, the com¬ 
mittee, with Botev at its head, 
tried to organize a revolt In Bul¬ 
garia. an unsuccessful attempt. 
This however did not discourage 
them frojn continuing their work, 
heartened as they were by the 
examples of uprisings in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. On April 20th, 
1876, another uprising took place 
in southern Bulgaria. Botev en¬ 
thusiastically applauded it in the 
onening number of his last paper 
"New Bulgaria" (May 5th) and 
proceeded to organize a large 
band of rebels whose chief he be¬ 
came. Following an established 
plan of action he seized hold of 
the Austrian steamer "Radetzki" 
on May 17th, forcing it to put him 
and his men ashore near the Bul¬ 
garian village of Kozlodul on the 
Danube. After several encounters 
with Circassians and the regular 
Turkish army, the band was dis¬ 
persed In the Vratsa mountains. 
On the evening of May 20th, 1876, 
Botev, its chief, was killed. The 
poet's “Prayer" had been heard— 
he had found his grave "among 
the fighting ranks" for justice and 
liberty. 

Botev’s poetical output, covem 
no more than twentyone pieces, 
but it is of exceptional quality 
both in its ideas and artistic foim. 
It Is entirely bound up with his 
own times, with the period of na- 
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A PATRIOT 


A patriot he—^for knowledge, freedom. 
The spul’s too small a price to pay! 
Mind yon, not his soul, my brothers, 
The nation’s soul he’ll give away! 

And he’s kind to everybody. 

But you see—for any pelf, 
jit’s only human, he can’t help it, 

'He will sell his soul and self. 

Besides he is a piou.s Christian 
Ever at each mass parading. 

Just because for him the church is 
Nothing but a place for trading! 


And he’s kind to everybody, 

But you see—for any pelf. 

It's only human, he can’t help it. 
He will pawn his wife herself. 

And he’s nice and sympathizing. 
Not forgetting his poor neighbour; 
But it isn’t he who feeds you. 
lf.s you feed him with your labour. 
And he's kind to everybody. 

But you see—for any pelf. 

It’s only human, he can’t help it. 
He'll eat up... his very self. 


HADJI DIMITER 


He’s alive, he's alive still! There in the mountains. 
Soaked in his blood he lies there gasping, 

A warrior with a deep wound in his breast, 

A warrior, young and in manhood’s .strength. 

To one side he has thrown his rifle. 

To the other his sabre, snapped in two. 

His eyes are darkening, his head rolls blindly. 

With lips that curse the whole universe. 

There lies the warrior, and from the sky. 

Halted the sun beats angrily down. 

In the plains somewhere a harvester’s singing. 

^And stronger than ever the blood flows on. 

Now is the harvest. Sing on, you slave girls. 

Those songs of sorrow! Bum on. you sun, too, 

On this land of slaves. Yet one more hero 
Is now to perish—but hush, my heart_ 

He does not die who falls In battle. 

Fighting for freedom. Everything mourns him. 
Both earth and heaven, wild beast and nature. 

And of him minstrels sing their songs. 

By day an eagle keeps the sun from him. 

And a wolf gentry licks his wound. 

>.A falcon too, the bird for a hero, 

Hovers above him. his brother true. 


Evening draws down, and the moon rise.:. 

Stars bespangle the vault of the sky; 

The forest rustle.s. a wind awakens. 

The mountain is singing a haidouk .song. 

And woodland fairie.s. ail clothed in while, 
lovely, wonderful, take up the tune. 

Arro.ss the green grass .softly stepping. 

They come to the warrior, and there they kneel down. 

One of them sprinkle.s his face with water. 

Another binds his wounds with fresh iterbs; 

The third bends dqwn and kis,ses him swiftly. 

As he looks up at her. .smiling and kind. 

“Tell me, my Sister, where’s Karadja? 

Where is my trusty warrior band’/ 

Tell me, and take my soul from my body. 

Sister, I’m longing for my death now.’’ 

And they clap their hands, and cla.sp each other. 

And with .songs they flit up into the skies, 

Flying and singing till dawn overtakes them, 

Seeking the soul of Karadja. 

But day has dawned, and on the mountain 
The warrior lies, his blood flows still. 

The wolf is licking the angry gashes, 

And the sun once more burns, how it burns! 


tlonal and revolutionary growth 
in Bulgaria. However great his 
talent, however permanent a place 
the poetic Ideas of his works have 
achieved, , however overpowering 
his genius, Botev js nevertheless 
.entirely the product of his times, 
and he reflects them, even though 
it be a distant perspective. Indeed 
it is he who is the supreme ex¬ 
ponent of those times. But his 
wpoetry is the reflection of a histo¬ 
rical moment on the aspiration of 


the future. And It is that which 
lends permanence or "eternal” 
values of Botev’s poetry. That per¬ 
spective, that dialectical factor 
which always adds something over 
and above the historically con¬ 
crete, something that points 
ahead. Is the ball-mark of all 
great poetry, and of Botev’s too. 

Both through his uncompromis¬ 
ing lighting spirit, his life and 
heroic death, his revolutionary 
will, and through his poetry, Botev 


has aiway.s been not only the tea¬ 
cher hut a model for emulation 
among the progre.s.sive, lighting 
sections of the Bulgarian people. 
It was he who Inspired the fight¬ 
ers against fascism. With his songs 
on their Ups the parti.sans fought, 
realizing the depth of his words; 
“There Is no power on earth that 
can stop a head which is ready 
to be severed from its trunk, in 
the name of liberty, and for the 
good of all mankind”. 
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Records of Indo-Bulgarian 

Friendship 


FruUiul Cooperaiion in Science 


By Dr. Atma Ram 

DitiTtiit Ch'nrml i.f ihr C.iiuiicil for 
Stitnlifu' ti liutusliiiil Hi’scau-li 

■JOR me it was a happy oc- 
■ casion to visit Sofia, the 
beautiful capital of Bulgaria. I 
spent two days in this country 
during the later part of October. 
What 1 saw and heard made me 
fool that I should have stayed 
longer and visited more places 
and met more people. 

I was cordially received by 
the President and the Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of the Committee on 
Science and Technical Progress 
of Bulgaria, and had the occa¬ 
sion to exchange ideas with 
leading scientists at the Bulga- 



the scientists I mot in this 
country. They did their best to 
make my stay here comfortable 
and fruitful. 

What impressed me most m 
Bulgaria was the dedication of 
her scientists to the cause of 
economic development of their 
people. In the last 23 years since 
the end of world war II this 
country has made tremendous 
progress in industrial develop¬ 
ment and farm improvement 
and in the expansion of educa¬ 
tion and scientific research. It 
was gratifying to see that scien¬ 
tists in his country are playing a 
vital role in developing fruitful 
results and in applying them to 
production. Such researches 
have benefited the mining and 
metallurgical industries in par¬ 
ticular. Work done in Bulgaria 
on essential oils, specially rose 
oil, is noteworthy. 

The purpose of my visit was 
to formulate plans for coopera¬ 
tion in science between India 
and Bulgaria. We are glad that 
we have taken some measures 
to put the science agreement 
between our two countries on a 
concrete plane. Areas in which 
our two countries can cooperate 
with each other for scientific 
development have been indi¬ 
cated-. There will be a Joint 
Board consisting of Bulgarian 
and Indian scientists to advise 
the two countries on matters 


connected with the agreement. 
Scientists of the two countries 
will exchange visits to gain first * 
hand knowledge of each other’s 
progress in science. It may be 
recalled that our two countries 
entered into scientific and tech¬ 
nological colhiboration in May 
1967. This Agreement is the re¬ 
sult of the cordial relations 
which have existed between 
Bulgaria and India over the las' 
about 10 years. We have many 
things in common. We also 
share the same ideal, that of, 
progress through peace and 
mutual cooperation. Economi¬ 
cally too, both of us arc in the 
process of development. Both 
our countries are trying to ac¬ 
celerate economic development 
by greater application of science 
and technology in their enter¬ 
prises. 

We, like you, arc keen to give 
meaning and purpose to it. Our 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi has recently toured / 
Latin American countries. She 
has welcomed scientific colla¬ 
boration between India and 
several Latin American coun¬ 
tries. The present leadership in 
my country, therefore, attaches 
great importance to such efforts 
of cooperation between India 
and her friends. The same is 
happily true of Bulgaria. I am 
more than ever confident that' 
scientific collaboration between 
our two countries can be widen¬ 
ed and that it can yield rich 
benefits to both of us. 


rian Academy of Sciences, I had 
also the privilege and benefit of 
meeting the Deputy Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria. Before I 
recount some of my experiences 
and impression of Bulgaria I 
must say how deeply touched I 
was with the open-heartedness 
of the government officials and 


MPeihi 3Meeiinff on 
ot M^eipzig 

k LARGELY attended meeting 
^ commemorating the 35th an¬ 
niversary of the liislorie Leipzig 
Fire Trial and the unparalleled 
heroism displayed by Georgi 


nSih AnnirerHarg 
Fire Trial 

Dimitrov at the same was held in 
New Delhi on December 20. The 
meeting jointly sponsored bv the 
Bulgarian Embassy, the Cultural 
Department of the Soviet Embassy 
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and the Trade Representation of 
die German Democratic Republic 
in India, was addressed by Mr. 
Arjun Arora, M.P., Chairman of 
the meoliiijt, Mr, N. K. Kri.shnan, 
Secretary of the Cominiiriist Party 
of India, Mr. Herbert Fiselier, 
Head of tlie Trade Representation 
of the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic, Mr. 1. Smimow Minister Comi- 
sellor of tlic Soviet Kmbassy and 
♦Mr. Christo Dimitrov, Ambassa¬ 
dor of the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria. 

The distinguished speakers re¬ 
called the events which led to the 
arrest of CJeorgi Dimitrov and his 
colleagiu's by tlie nazis on the 
preU'.'Cl of setting the Reichstag on 
fire, and the subs(‘(|Mcnt trial wliicli 
the Hitlerite fascists staged in 
order to pot the Islanic of anarchy 
and disorder on the comnumists. 
jft was point(‘d onl that at a time 
when it was geiM'rally Ix'lievcil in 
Juiropc that tlieve was no force 
which could stand in the way of 
fascist onslaught, (Jeorgi Dimi- 
tiov, standing like a tower ol 
strr'iigth in tlie fascist court itself 
coinpleteh' nnmuskt'd the tascisis 
an<l laid bare Ix'lore llu' world 
public eyes the tine character oi 


fascism. Ceorgi Dimitrov refused 
the aid of fascist counsels and 
cho.se to defend himself and in 
fact, as the speakers pointed out, 
in tlie court, from and accused lie 
turni'd an accuser. 

Recalling the days of I9:ij and 
after Mr. .Arora said that in India 
people fighting against imperialism 
drew immense ins|)iration from 
the wise words of ('.corgi Dimitrov 
and particularly iroin his fanions 
thesis at the 7th (iougress of the 
('umiruinist International where 
for the first lime he lirilliantly e\- 
jioundcd the theoretical and jirai - 
tieal aspects of iorming nnit«-d 
fronts to eflcctis'cly fight fascism 
and inipcrialism. Mr. Kri.shnan in 
his sjieech recountixl the turbulent 
days of and said that .n 

those <lays cmtv vc\ olnlionary and 
fighter f. ir ireedoni consitlcred 
(iungi Dimitrov as the model 
hero. I'.vc'u Pandit |aw’aharlal 
Nehru drew iinniense inspiration 
from tin* heroism displa>ed bv 
Dimitrov and alwa\s |)ointed out 
his c'samplc to others for einn- 
lation. 

Mr. Kiseher in Ins speech slress- 
«'d that at the historic I.iMp/ig 
’IVial Georgi Diniitros not only 


unmasked the fascists and their 
machinations, hut also .show'cd 
clearly who stood liehind the fas¬ 
cists and from where they drew 
strength which happened to be 
the big monopolists of (iermanv. 
Unfortunately in one part of Ch*r- 
inan\- today, lie said. th(' same 
forces are active toda\. 

Mr. Smirnov said that the Sosiet 
pcMiple deeply lo\cd and respected 
(j'orgi Dimitrov. He was a promi¬ 
nent leader of the world cominn- 
nisl and working class iiioveinenf. 
but at the same time he was a 
meniher of the Sniireme Soviet of 
the I'SSR. 

Tlu* Bulgarian Ambassador in 
his address said that although the 
memory of (n-orgi Dimitrov was i 
jirccious possession of the world 
loinniunist and working class 
inmement, the Bnlg.irian pcoph’ 
an* jiistlv proud that he was .1 son 
ol the Bulgarian working class. 
.After tin* \ictorv of ilntion 

in Bulgaria on September 9, 1914, 
the .Ambassailor slid, (icon/i Dimi¬ 
trov n turned to Bnlgaiia and 
headed the new (aweminent. ft 
was Dimitrov who ih.irled tin* 
I'.alh for the Inlnn' dei eloniient ol 
Bulgaria, and the I'nigaiian iK'o- 
nle paid the most I.elilling liil'iite 
hv eloselv adhering to the p ith Ik* 
liad eh.ilked :iiul hv triithliilly ful¬ 
filling his behests. 

JFrwntlship Eveninp 
in Btadran 

.\n Indo-Soviet-Bulgarijn even¬ 
ing was recently held in Madr.is 
.sponsored joinily by tlie Indo- 
Soviet and Indo-l’nlgari 111 I’rieiid- 
.sliip .As.soeiatioiis in the eMv. 1 he 
pleasant evening was alleiided l;v 
a large public, a visiting dolcg.i- 
tion from the ,Soviet Union and fin* 
Gnltiiral Attache ol the Bulgarian 
Kmhassy Mr. (>gip:in Mite v. Thi* 
ilais was adorned with the flags of 
till! three* eonnlries and portraits of 
Mar\, Isrigcls, I enin. (ieorgi U.imi- 
trov and jawaharlal Ne*hrii adorn¬ 
ed fhe batkdrop. Spieelies nude 
at the evening estolled ihi' fri(>nd- 
.ship hetvvw'ii the* twn .socialist 
countri«*.s and India which .serve*:! 
as a firm gnaraiite'c for maintaining 
world pe'aee; and e‘e*oiioniie and 



Oeorgi DtmUrov wUh Vwmil Kulariii:. On i!:ird Janwiry. J.9.W ilia! Vit.s\il kohn.v. 
tme of the founders and leaders of the Bulffirian Communist I'urlij. lie u'tis for 
sceerul years Secretary Ceneiid of the Comintern Uni! hilrr u-as Ihi Viesldcnl of 
the People's Republic of Bulp/itUi. 
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social proi^ess. Mr, A. S. K. 
Iyengar, St^elary of the Iiulo- 
Bulgariun Friendship Association 



.A/ 1 ', \titev heiujf }trt'KCnlnl tilth a 
Srttrf ot flw iiu’iiiuf'. 


wrlcoiri’d tlic giu-sls and assured 
tiial tin* progressive people of 
India would always be on the side 
of the forces of socialism and 
peace, headed by the Soviet 
Union. 

Fnnriion and Film 
Show in Agra 

The. Society for Inteniational 
Cultural Coopf>ratif>ii organis<’d a 
eonnnendable Indo-Bnlgarian C^d- 
tural rnnetion in Agra in the be¬ 
ginning of December. iTie func¬ 
tion was ;ittend(.'d by the Bulga¬ 
rian Aiubas.sador Sir. Cihristo 
Dimitrov. 

Tlie Ambassador in his address 
to the large gatlu'ring .slres.sed tlio 
growing friendship betwt'«'n the 
ireoples of the two anmlries and 
he pointed out that such functions 
alwavs make thc'ir contributions 
to the grow til of mutual ac(|uain- 
tane<! and lespect. The .Ambassa¬ 
dor's address translated in iluent 
Hindi by the Cultural .Attache of 
the Embassy Mr. O. Mitev won 
great ajiplause. Among other 
s)n'akers at the function was Mr. 
Maheslnvari, Secretary Ceneral of 
the Society, who expre.sswl the 
sincere lUvsire of the .soei<*ty to 
organise similar functions in 
N’arious towns of India, 'flic func¬ 
tion ended with the .scrmiing of 
the Bulgarian feature film “.A Side 
Track" w'hich has already a name 
w'ith regard to its theme, treat¬ 
ment and acting. 


HRST RDNEY HUNSPUNTAnON IN MM 


A SExNSATJONAL opr-ration 
^ consisting of transplantation 
of both kidneys on a boy of 7 was 
successfully carried out in the 
‘Pirogov’ emergency hospital in 
Sofia rectmtly. This most compli¬ 
cated 0 ])eation on Ilia Borisov 
Andreev, from the town of Pi’trich, 
was performed by a team of sur¬ 
geons and physicians headed by 
Dr. Nikolai Minkov. 

About three months ago seven 
year old Ilia Andreev was brought 
to the clinic in a very critical cwi- 
dition. He was nmning very high 
temperature and 4.32 mg. urea in 
his blood stream while the normal 
is betwe<-n only 20 and 40 m.g.ff. 
The Imv had defective kidneys 
since birth and in the coiuse of 
the seven years, they almost ceas¬ 
ed to function. Alt clinical patho¬ 
logical and X-Hay •■xaminations 
.showi’d that his kidm-ys could not 
be restored, the changes that took 
place in them were iu)t reversible 
and the child awaited deatli. From 
the time of admitting tin* child in 
the hospital till the time of opera¬ 
tion his life hung on a thin thread, 


as he constantly lived on medicines 
and blood transfusion. 

As Dr. Minkov, chief surgeon 
of the urological department of the 
hospital, held consultations with 
Dr. Amaudov, chief surgeon of 
the child surgery, it became evi¬ 
dent that only chance of saving 
the child’s life lay in transplanta¬ 
tion of the kidneys and fixing 
healthy kidneys in their place. A 
few days later a threc-month-old 
infant was brought to the hospital 
suff«*ring from hydrocephalis, a 
kind of brain hernia and serious 
di-sordor of the nervous svst<*m. 
The infant was in a stage of com¬ 
plete paralysis, and all efforts to 
save its life went in vain, and after 
a three days struggle it dictl. 

Immediately preparations start¬ 
ed for taking oiit the kidneys from 
the dead infant and transplanting 
the same in the Ijody of the suffer¬ 
ing child Ilia Andreev. A team of 
three surg<‘ons w'ilh greatest care 
took out the kidneys from tin; tlcad 
infant and immediately banded 
over to the team of Dr. Minkov. 



An c^fteration in progress 
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Sofia Academy of Art 

Malina Poplilova 


The dif^cuit operation of trans- 

{ )Iantation of kidneys begun cxact- 
y at 1 p.m. Some highli^ts of the 
operation were that the abdominal 
aorta was connected with the left 
inner artery “end on end’', and the 
lower vein of the donor with the 
left outer iliac vein "end on side”. 
After connecting up the hvo kid¬ 
neys pulsation appeared in their 
arteries and separation of urine 
from the two unitors began. 

The operation was completed at 
4.30 p.m. 'The little patient was 
taken to a special sterilized room. 
After a few hours of waiting the 
cliild came out of anaestliesia and 
greeted the anxious with a faint 
.smile. 

Tlie hospital took special post 
opi'ration care for the child. Be¬ 
sides lieing in a specially sterilized 
room, the attending pby.sician and 
nurses for the child, alt of them 
had to put on specially sterilized 
elotlies. 

A few’ tlays after the operation 
Dr. Minkov said in an inter\'iew 
that as far as thi- operation was 
concenuKl it was a hmidn’d per 
cent successful one, but it will 
taki- some time to s<*e w’hether the 
body organism of the patient ac¬ 
cepts the new kidneys. As it is 
known, he added, the question of 
immunobiological barrier of the 
receiving organism is not yet solv¬ 
ed in medicine. In reply to a (pies- 
tion as to why both kidneys w'cre 
transplanted at a time, and not one 
by one as it is done in other coun¬ 
tries, he said that the child had 
defunct kidneys and luckily a 
donor with two healthy kidneys 
was at hand. 

It was also established that Dr, 
Minkov and his team u.scd a new 
method for perfonning the opera¬ 
tion. Many trials of this method 
w’crc carried out on dogs and deail 
human bodies. A plan of the ope- 
tion was drawn up much liefore 
hand and it was .so arranged that 
everything necessary, including 
the personnel, couipment, instru¬ 
ments, etc. could be available 
within a short notice. 

Great skill, meticulous care and 

K rfect team organisation made the 
St ev» kidney transplantation 
operation in Bulgaria a sucoesi. 


T' HE styh'sh red building of the 
Sofia Acad(>my of Art is in the 
centre of the city, between tlie 
Alexander Nevski memorial 
church and the National Librarw 
Founded in 189fi by the writer 
and artist Konstantin Velichkov, 
the Academy is one of the oklest 
higher institutions of learning in 
Bulgaria. The phmeers of Bulga¬ 
rian art after the country’s libi'ra- 
tion from Ottoman ruU‘ in 1878 
received their training there. The; 
miLS'enm tif the Acadc'my has in its 
collection works which the four^J- 
ors of Bulgarian art creute'd during 
their student dais. Many of the 
most famous Bulgarian artists 
made their first steps in the stu¬ 
dios of the .Academy: T.seno 
Todorov, Vladimir Dimitrov—The 
Master, Nikola Petrov, Alexander 
Bo’/liinov, Ivan l.azarov, and many 
others. It was a talented genera¬ 
tion of artists which rapidly 
caught up with the achievements 
of nations with far longer tradi¬ 
tions and life of frc(>dom. At the 
same tune, they created an art with 
a specific national character all its 
own. 

The Academy drew upon the 
experience and best achievements 
of the Academies of Art in Fairopc. 
In the 'thirties many of its grauii- 
ates won distinction which often 
transecndcxl the national frontiers: 
Ilia Beshkov, Ivan Founev, Ilia 
Petrov, Stoyan Venev, Dechko 
Uzunov, Nenko Balkanski, Litiben 
Delchev. They all broadened the 
.subject mater of Bulgarian art 
and gave it a feeling of modernity, 
with a high level of professional 
skill. 

The Academy has a department 
of fine arts and one for the diM-O- 
rative arts, with a total of 12 spe¬ 
cialized branches of learning: 
painting, sculpture, illustrations, 
graphic art, woodcarving, cera¬ 
mics, stage art, decorative-monu¬ 


mental art, monumental .senl|)ture, 
etc. 

During the posl-w.ir period the 
programme of the Acailemy lias 
been coordinated to meet tin* re¬ 
quirements of the indnslri ilisation 
and economic’ progrc.ss ot thc’ 
country. Applied gmphie art and 
industrial design are new siihieets. 
During thc'ir summc>r holidays the 
pupils of the Aeadc’iny are given 
an opportunity of g;uning jinielieal 



Ilia Petrov, a renoivnei} mtht, at u-t'il:. 


exiJcricMice in their respcctiic Redds 
of study. 

About 40 per eent of the stud¬ 
ents have seholarship grants and 
are accommodated at university 
hostels. All lux’ossary materials are 
givtni them free of charge*. Gradu¬ 
ates of thc Academy are offered 
employment in thc; slate .scrviec's, 
or can work on their own. The 
Academy has a five-year course 

♦ See page 15 
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This Is What 

Awaits You 


By HRISTO BOTEV 

(Firxt publlihed the tieicspaiJer 
"Ahimi Chick” on 20th May, 1873.) 


If il is not true, it is not false 
eit her. 

M oney, money money! — once 
said Napoleon 1 and wanted to 
swallow tlie whole world; mr)- 
ney, money, money ! ■— That is the 
only thought of our pedlars in Bu¬ 
charest, awaiting some one to die, so 
that the projjerty of the deceased 
could be grabbed; money, inoni-y, 
money ! — said our Kir Mihalaki loo, 
and he was a chorbadji*. Money is 
wisdom, money is feelings, money is 
life, money is God. It w'as for m<iney 
that Genovieh became a traitor, 
Naidenov a ra.scal and Mihaitovsky a 
scoundrel — only our patriots in 
Bucharest do not work in the cafes 
for money, they do il for digesting 
food in the stomach. But of all these 
golden calves the 
only one who 
.should command 
our respect and 
particular atten¬ 
tion is Kir- Mi- 
halaki. His life 
is common for 
all “great" men, 
and his fate is a more tragic one 
than of Dun Quixote. 

We are sitting on the road with 
Grandfather Obreshko Kartuniko- 
vich in front of the church and see 
how the children are playing “ringer, 
ringer, roses”. Down the road ap¬ 
proaches Kir Mihalaki and as he 
walks even the walls on the sides 
look like greeting him “bravo, bravo! 
A big man, a wise-man!” And a big 
and wise man indeed was Kir Miha¬ 
laki; his pot belly—if you could ever 
make one such—would hold at least 
six bellies of Bucharest traders, al¬ 
though they have .swallowed more 
poor man’s property! hi.s head—five 
such heads what “our doctor" has, it 
does not mailer if he is a professor 
of the “Bucharest Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine", and w'ith his horse sense he 
has kept everyone wondering. The 
head and belly of Kir Mihalaki could 
be found in every slaughter house. 
Five Turks coud easily sit in the 
cavity of his stomach and drink cof- 

1 Chorlwdjl—a wealthy man. 

2 Kir—the word has two meanings- -Sir 
and FUtb. 


fee; and you could ea.sily place a 
duck with thirty eggs into his head; 
and his breast.s—but our chorbadjis 
do not have any breasts. The face of 
Kir Mihalaki looked like a flat earth¬ 
en vessel, the nose resembled a fly- 
covered grape, the hands—his hands 
were not visible in front; and the 
legs—you could make 5-6 prie.5ts out 
of his legs alone. On the hind side 
Kir Mihalaki was somewhat deli¬ 
cate; his neck-—resembled that of a 
svsinc, his baik looked like a toba¬ 
cco-pickers basket, and lielow that 
—a round chureh lalilc. 

— Ru»i folks, run ! The chorbadji 
i.s coming, shouted one of the boys 
a.s Kir Mihalaki appeared, turned his 
heels and ran like a hunted animal. 
The children—^some ran away, while 
others like vi'indows stood fixed to 
the walls, wiped their noses and with 
fright awaited the village bull to 
pasii. And Kir Mihalaki—with a belly 
billowed by the wind like that of a 
country boat’s sail, glides, simply 
glides. —“Eh, if there was some one 
who could puncture one of your eyes 
with a sharp instrument, you would 
look like the cyclops”—says I in my 
mind; for just then I studied the 
Greek mythology. But before any¬ 
body could puncture an eye of Kir 
Mihalaki, he caught hold of a boy 
by the ear — “Sotne donkeys you are 
—there are no churches for you—no’.’ 
Come now, go and pray for your 
fathers and mothers.” “Ole-le ! uncle 
Mihalaki has torn my ear"-—cried 
the youngster twisting and turning, 
even more than he does in the hand.s 
of his teacher. Kir Mihalaki released 
the boy and drove all those naked 
kinsmen to go and pray to god. 

“Thus Napoleon also pulled the 
people by the car, but then at last he 
too was pulled by the car and was 
led to pray for God at St. Elena" 1 
thought then. But it is the same 
now: the world, in all respects, is a 
place where everybody pulls the 
others by the ear. And it seems to 
me that the ears of the Bulgarians 
are much longer, almost donkey-like. 

— Kolyo boy, why did you run 
away as you saw the chorbadji? 
Grandfather Obreshko asked the 
youngster, -who bad already come out 
and started his jumping game in 


front of us with a piece of millet 
bread in his hand from which he 
wiped the snivel along with his bites. 

—I ran because otherwise he 
would have pulled my ears too. 

—But w'hy he should pull your 
ears? 

—Because he is a chorbadji. 

—^But then why is ho a chorbadji" 

—What about il? Because he bus 
money. 

—But then if he didn’t have money 
you wouldn’t, run away, would you? 

—Aha ! Me run away ! Wouldn’t 1 
then get liold of daddy’s stick and 
lead him to the pond to fill up,—said 
the youngster, but as soon as he 
looked round, he gathered the bottom 
of his wide pants and neither lisleneil 
nor saw anything. I also looked. The 
wind started blowing from the op¬ 
posite direction and the belly of Kir 
Mihalaki led him down toward.s us. 
Kir Mihalaki walked, and walked al¬ 
ong with him the wife of Mita Chen- 
gelov, with an infant in her laps and 
four more children following her, 
adorned with the whole sultanate of 
poverty, one smaller than the other. 
The wife weeped and Kir Mihalaki 
smiled under his moustache. 

—^Please, Kir Mihalaki, for the 
love of God, please let Mita out of 
prison. For 30 grosh only he is lying 
there for a month now, and I am but 
a woman, what shall I do? So many 
children, not a grain in the house... 
Since yesterday they have not eaten 
anything. 

—It wasn’t I who asked you tu 
bear so many children. You arc poor, 
you should have done more economy. 

'—Oh, don’t say, Kir Mihalaki, 
what the God father would do, as a 
god father, isn’t he poorer than us? 
For garments, for candles, for this 
and that, we had to pay for every¬ 
thing. The Father alone, to be a 
Father was not enough for him, he 
alone took 9 grosh for christening. 
And to 30 grosh what happened? 
Long ago we would have paid it, but 
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then, the donkey bit the earth, the 
pig was killed in your garden, and 
the hens, if you don’t believe, come 
and see—^thcy have died to the last 
one from pip... None, there is no¬ 
where to take from. A chain and a 
rug were left, them aLso 1 brought to 
you, ... I don't know what to do 


—^That is not my lookout. 1 told 
you a thousand times, bring me 30 
grash and take back your rug, your 
chain and your husband ... If you 
don’t then be off with you. If you 
love your man so much then go and 
sleep with him in the donkey’s pa¬ 
radise ! 1 tell her to have done eco¬ 
nomy, and she blabbers to mo that 
the Godfather, the Father and the 
donkey served her a wrong deal! 
Look here, you fool, if you don’t 
have money, what stops you to have 
a grain of intelligence in your head? 
At least try to understand what I am 
telling you. 

—Oh. Oh! Be kind Kir Mihalaki, 
what money and what wisdom you 
expect from a woman? Who has 
.something in his pocket, he has 
.Something in his head too, but 1? It’s 
.so hard for me with so many child¬ 
ren !.... 

—Ha! for those people—God have 
mercy on them! That’s why I am 
telling you that I need money—mo¬ 
ney—money! Bring 30 grosh and 
then I shall let your man go, do you 
understand? 

— Yes, I do, said the wife with an 
effort as she wiped the flowing tears 
with a comer of her kerchief. Kir 
Mihalaki too look out his handker¬ 
chief from his side pocket and wiped 
the drops of sweat from his beautiful 
face. “The damned woman has tired 
me”—^he groaned and started walk¬ 
ing behind his belly. 

—^Money will burn your lungs out! 
Let the chain which you took from 
me get rusted around your neck and 
swallow it up ! And my rug will serve 
for covering your bier,—shouted 
Chengelka hoarsely after Kir Miha¬ 
laki and entered home to gather wild 
berries in order to feed the children. 


—Granny Maria, why don’t you 
blow out the poor candle showing 
light to the cat scratching the mat 
and not letting me sleep? 

—It’s a sin my son. How can I 
blow it out, don’t you know tonight 
is the night of Ascension? 

—I thought it was your ascension 
and as I see you, you look more like 
a vampire. 


—Eh, sonny, where is God? Only 
who is righteous does ascend, but I, 
what good have I done? 

—^Now put out the candle—that 
would be a good deed. It’s midnight 
already. God rau.t have risen by 
now. 

—How do I know it? If he has 
arisen then betfer to put it out, then 
tomorrow again wc could light it 
earlier”. Granny stood up to blow 
out the candle, but before she could 
do it, suddenly 5-6 guns thundered 
close .somewhere ii\ the locality, and 
she stood transfixed. The guns fired 
again and shouts of “hurrah, hurrah” 
could be heard from all corners of 
the locality. Granny start etl making 
cro.ssos ,nnd bows. 

—Granny, God is ascending, d’you 
hear 1 

—^Keep quiet! What God, they are 
bandits. 

The guns kept on banging and 
the shouts rent the sky. 

—“Forgive me, Forgive me good 
people, I am on the way”—a broken 
voice came out of the throat of Kir 
Mihalaki. Do you hear granny? Kir 
Mihalaki is ascending! Do j'ou hear? 
The angels are dragging him towards 
the hillock. “Stop you idiot, who 
are your angels here? They are 
haidouks (partisans). Now the good 
man is gone. “I pray of you broihers, 
I pray to you as to God, ))lease don’t 
kill me. I have live children”.... 
cried out Kir Mihalaki like a man 
drowning. “We did not ask you to 
bring forth so many ehidren” replied 
St. Archangel, and knives without 
economy flicked along fhe back of 
Kir Mihalaki. Asccns'on ! granny, he 
has already ascended and now you 
can blow out the candle. My grand¬ 
mother, really, wa.s not that simple¬ 
ton, she understood that it was not 


God but Kir Mihalaki who ascended, 
and from fear that they might see 
her and come to her for ascension, 
she blew out the candle and rolled 
inside the rug murmuring a prayer. 
And. good God, the cat stopped its 
scratching business and 1 slept. 

On the next day. Ascension of 
Chri.st, the whole town celebrated 
the ascension of Kir Mihalaki. Some 
said they .saw how the angels put a 
chain around his neck and a garland 
on his head—an incandescent spider; 
others learnt that Kir Mihalaki had 
already become a saint and in the 
heaven was eating bread and cheese 
in company with the sons of God; 
still others asserted that the angels 
carried with them three bags full of 
money; and this is not a lie. for God, 
like the chorbadji, w'oold hardly 
have any wisdom without money. But 
I know only this that on the day of 
Ascension the Chcngclov woman 
lighted candles at St. Mina for 10 
cents, but this she did bccau.se her 
husband was no longer in the prison 
Kir Mihalaki with money had rasom- 
ed himself from God too. After a 
Whole month of imprisonment, not 
in the donkey’s, but in the godly 
heaven, Kir Mihalaki came l>ack, but 
not only with no money, but also 
withoul wisdom and with a name, 
rechrisloned from chorbadji Kir M'- 
halaki to simple Milial. 

So Mihal begins tolling about his 
exploits in the heaven, about his as¬ 
cension, and the children no longer 
run away from him, rather one of 
them jumps in front of him and 
pokes a finger in his belly and save, 
“What do you have here. Mihal”” 

And Mihal says _“when did you 

swallow it iin, was it when you were 
a chorbadji?” Yet others spit on h'm 
and run after him shoving h'm 
around. And grandfalher Obroshko 
laughs, laughs and laughs and savs; 
“The mange was not enough for Ihc 
a.ss, flics are biting it on top.” 


Sofia Academq of Art 
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and only the host are cnlilloil to 
remain a .si.xtli year for work on 
their diploma as.sii'mnt*nt, with 
periodical con.sullatiuns. Tlio new 
artists can immediately take an 
active part in the cnlhiral life of 
the country and apply thi;ir 
talents. 

Most cities and certain villages 
have their local art galleries. 
Hundreds of monuments and 


works of art show the di’velojiiuf? 
tah’jit of tlie young generaiion of 
Ridgarian artists, 'riic Ihiltfarian 
.\cadc'mv of Art can rightly he 
proud of the aehitivements of its 
mimeroiis gniduates. 

Tlic new term ha.s just started. 
The pupils and their eanvast's am 
hack in the classrooms and sUi- 
dios. Ainonp them many are cer¬ 
tain to w’in distinction and make a 
further oontribution to the trea¬ 
sure house of Buljrarian art. 
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Contemporary 



^ NE year has passed since 
^ Bulgarian feature cinema 
scored one of its big successes 
recently—^at the fifth Moscow 
Film Festival in July last year 
the film “A Side Track” won a 
gold medal and the praise of the 
film critics. It was made mention 
of later, too—at this year’s fes¬ 
tival of films in Warsaw. 
Undoubtedly, “A Side Track” 
of the script-writer Blaga Dimi¬ 
trova and of the directors 
Grisha Ostrovski and Todor 
Stoyanov attracted the atten¬ 
tion of jury, critics and specta¬ 
tors with its problems, its spon¬ 
taneity, with the absence of an 
unpleasant and tedious didac¬ 
tical tone, with the fine use of 
the camera and the emotional 
acting of the well known Bul¬ 
garian actress Nevena Koka- 
nova. In a number of flash¬ 
backs it takes us back to the 
first years after the Second 
World War in Bulgaria but on 
the whole the film has a toni- 
cal ring. The makers of the film 
start with the personal and in¬ 
timate story of Neda and Bovan 
to pose a social problem, analyse 
some facts and ways of every 


day life, try to penetrate deeply 
and critically into the main 
characters and into the times 
that have changed them so 
much. 

During the past year pre¬ 
sent-day topics were also treated 
in a number of other Bulgarian 
feature films, which testifies to 
the striving to pose important 
and urgent problems of our 
times. 

The dynamic Bulgarian pre¬ 
sent-day life, characteristic for 
its deep-going changes in all 
spheres, influences the world 
outlook and spiritual essence of 
the main characters in the film 
of the well known writer Pavel 
Vezhinov and director Liubomir 
Sharlandjiev “A Scent of Al¬ 
monds”. Have the powerful 
feelings of man, the unconven¬ 
tional love of the aging pharma¬ 
ceutist Nikodimov the right to 
existence? Answering this ques¬ 
tion the makers of the film hint 


at an attack on philistine atti¬ 
tudes and the limited, narrow 
horizons of a certain category of 
people. The tragic end of Niko¬ 
dimov is a sort of protest 
against such attitudes and such 
people. Against this background, 
or rather parallely with this 
psychological drama a new love 
story comes into being and 
ripens; the two young people— 
modern types of man and wo¬ 
man—are portrayed in bold 
strokes of the brush in a dyna¬ 
mic and slightly humorous 
manner. The convincing perfor¬ 
mance of Nevena Kokanova and 
Georgi Georgiev (Gerda and 
Nikodimov) brought them the 
prizes for woman’s and man’s 
parts at the sixth national film 
festival in Varna last year. 

The main characters in the 
novelettes “If the Train does not 
Arrive” and “The Sea”—direc¬ 
tors Edward Zakhariev and 
Peter Donev—are also our con¬ 
temporaries. The first novelette 
is in its own way a protest 
against narrowmindedness. Out¬ 
wardly the story runs smoothly, 
nothing imusual happens, yet 
each episode gradually reveals 
the characters of several pro¬ 
vincial petty-minded persons. 
Ihe atmosphere is saturated 
with insincerity, arrogance and 
stagnation. The ruin of a young 
engineer who comes to live in 
their midst sounds like a protest 
and a warning... *1116 other 
novelette—“The Sea”—treats of 
the idea of the good at the bot¬ 
tom of every man. A would-be 
crime of the two young people 
—Tony and Reny, the agony of 
the morning and the repentamce 
they feel make us believe that 
they are not lost to society. 

The rhythm of our^Ume—rich 
and varied as it is—can be im¬ 
mediately felt in another film— 
“Steel Kings”, script-writer 



Annie Bakalova in “A Meeting at Sea" 



cs in Latest Films 


Nikolai Nikiforov and director 
Liudmil Kirkov. Contemporaries 
of ours smiled to us in a most 
friendly manner from the screen 
and the spectators believed they 
were among them, because they 
were so natural, because their 
emotions were so easy to under¬ 
stand, On the screen were peo¬ 
ple they had seen only yester¬ 
day, friends they knew well... 
The makers of the film put to 
the fore important ethical and 
philosophical problems connec¬ 
ted with our every day life. The 
problems are put a little humc- 
rously, a little ironically, a little 
sadly, in places even severely— 
but invariably there is the 
striving for truthfulness, agai¬ 
nst falseness. What is the life 
of the people of today, of the 
young workers who have matt.*- 
rial prosperity? Are they moved 
by spiritual problems and ethical 
values, and what are these pro¬ 
blems and values? The writer 
of the screen story and the 


director of the film portray their 
heroes from the Kremikovtsi 
Metallurgical Works with big 
strokes of the brush, leaving 
many things only hinted at, yet 
saturating some moments with 
rich undertones. 

Three other films which have 
recently been shot also treat of 
life in our country today. They 
are; "The While Room” (the 
screen story written by Bogomil 
Rainov, director Melodi Ando- 
nov)—about the man of our 
time, who engaged in hundreds 
of small everyday problems and 
troubles, mis.sos the most impor¬ 
tant things m life; "Perilous 
Flight” (the screen play written 
by Konstantin Kiuliumov, direc¬ 
tor Dimiter Petrov)—a new 
crime story in which the state 
security organs discover well 
disguised agents of the foreign 
intelligence, and ‘‘The Trial’’ 
(script-writer Pavel Vezhinov, 
director Yakim Yakimov)—with 



luai Aiutorm in "A Side Trade” 



Sirciiu Kiihiwirn in ’'Caroin’ 


subject matter taken from the 
life of today’s Bulgarian youth. 

Films on present-day topics 
were also made in our country 
during the previous years, for 
instance, "The Sun and the 
Shadow” (director Rangel Vul- 
chanov) and “Knight without 
Armour” (d-rector Borislav 
Sharaliev) which won interna¬ 
tional prizes but it is obvious 
that these topics have been 
treated more and more often re¬ 
cently. And a cinema which de¬ 
votes its attention to present- 
day topics and makes films about 
the life of workers, intellectuals 
and young people of today, 
which centers bn their emotions 
and problems proves its vitality 
and strives after progress. 




Lyuba Palthirova 
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Cn 14th February last, at the age of 114 years, passed away 
Konstantin Vikcntievitch Hrutzhi, the last of the living herocsr 
who had taken part in the great battles against the Ottoman 
armies during 187(i-7H for liberating Bulgaria. A worthy son of 
the Russian people K. V Hrutzki was among those immortal 
defenders of the Shipka Pass against waves and waves of enemy 
onslaught whose valour, courage and dedication hardly find any 
parallel in history. 

K. V. Hrutzki visited Bulgaria last in HKl.'i, already a cen¬ 
tenarian, to take part in the national celebrations commemorat¬ 
ing the 78th anniversary of the battle of the Shipka Pass. He 
was a living symbol of the great sacrifices offered by the Rus¬ 
sian people for the liberation of their Bulgarian brothers from 
the dungeon of Ottoman slavery, a symbol of everlasting frater¬ 
nity sealed by blood. 

Hrutzki has now passed into the pages of history, but his 
memory will remain ever bright in the minds of the Bulgarian 
people, as will remain inviolable the friendship between the 
peoples of the two countries. 
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Issueo' uy m 


3rd MARCH — Anniversary of 
Freedom from Ottoman Rule 


I OOKING back to 1878, 
■" when Bulgaria won free¬ 
dom from Ottoman rule follow¬ 
ing the Russo-Turkish War of 
Liberation, one realizes how 
much the Russian people have 
done for the national develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

The War of Liberation was the 
direct result of a number of 
revolutionary events in the 
Balkan Peninsula; the 1875-76 
uprising in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina against Ottoman rule, m 
spite of the fact that it faded, 
and the bloodshed and cruelty 
during the days of the April 
Uprising in 1876, where so many 
Bulgarians lost their lives. Also, 
the great suffering of the Serbs 
in their war against the Ottoman 
power during that same year. 

Though living in bondage, the 
Pulgarian people were able to 
develop gradually their material 
and spiritual culture, and con¬ 
tinued to wage a courageous 
struggle for their national libe¬ 
ration. Soon after the Ottoman 
Conquest of the Balkans, in the 
year 1403 the Bulgarians r«)se 
in arms under the leadership of 
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Konstantin and Fruzhi, heirs of 
the last Bulgarian kings. The 
resistance movement of the 
Haidut guerrillas, the Tirnovo 
rebellions in 1598 and 1686, the 
Chiprovtsi Uprising in 1688, the 
rebellion in Northern Macedo¬ 
nia in 1699 and another in 1737 
and the participation of Bulga¬ 
rian volunteers in the Russo- 
Turkish and Austro-Turkish 
wars during the 18th century 
are some of the epic links in this 
long and hard struggle. 

The struggle of the Bulgarian 
people against Ottoman domi¬ 
nation during the 19th century 
took the proportions of a nation¬ 
wide liberation movement, gain¬ 
ing momentum as a result of 
the country’s historic progress 
and the ensuing profound social 
and economic changes in the 
life of the nation. 

The daring efforts of the Slav 
peoples living in the Balkans to 
throw off Ottoman yoke gave 


Russia diplomatic and military 
justification to intervene in 
defence of their political free¬ 
dom and national independence. 
In April of 1877 Russia, in al¬ 
liance with Rumania, declared 
war on Turkey. A Bulgarian 
Volunteer Corps was immedia¬ 
tely formed under overall Rus¬ 
sian command. Thousands of 
young Bulgarians joined the 
volunteers, mainly colonists and 
emigrants from the South of 
Russia, Bessarabia and Ruma¬ 
nia. 

The Russian armies quickly 
forced the Danube near the 
town of Svishtov. Their landing 
on Bulgarian soil inflamed the 
spirit of the Bulgarian people. 
Before ending its activity in 
Rumania, the Bulgarian Revo¬ 
lutionary Committee appealed 
to the Bulgarian people in town 
and village to cooperate with 
and assist the forces of their 
liberator brothers. 

The Ru.ssian soldiers were 
given everywhere the warmest 
welcome. 

A Briti.sh journalist accom¬ 
panying the Russian forces. 



Parade tifler the r.ictory of SlUpka-Slu'litovo. Janiuinj H. /S'/S' 


wrote “There is no room for 
doubt; the Russians are most 
welcome guests. The poor peo¬ 
ple cried, ran and hugged their 
liberators ... From a British 
point of view it was especially 
interesting to note that the doors 
of every home were opened and 
the liberators received with 
open arms. Everyone who could 
give them to eat and drink did 
so and refused any sort of remu¬ 
neration. Their languages are 
so close to each other, that when 
the Russians speak Russian and 
the Bulgarians Bulgarian, they 
are able to understand each 
other”. 

The Russo-Turkish War saw 
some heavy fighting, with chang¬ 
ing fortunes of war. Osman 
Pasha had turned Pleven into 
a fortified stronghold, which 
necessitated a hard siege. Gene¬ 
ral Gourko’s vanguards, which 
had reached Stara Zagora, were 
forced to withdraw to the Shinka 
Pass in the Balkan range. The 
far more numerous army of 
Suleiman Pasha were hot on 
their heels and attacked fiercely 
the defenders of Fhipka Pass. 
But their fury was broken by 
the astonishing endurance and 
great bravery of the Russian 
soldiers and their talented and 
daring commanders. 

Units of the Bulgarian Volun¬ 
teer Corps aroused the admira¬ 
tion of their Russian brothers in 
the resolute fighting near Stara 
Zagora and Shipka. and covered 
with glory th<> battle flags which 
had been pres£>nled them by 
Russia. Bulgarian guerrilla de¬ 
tachments covered the unguard¬ 
ed flanks of the Russian forces 
in the districts which were not 
yet liberated. They were com¬ 
manded by such well knovm 
guerrilla loaders as Panavot 
Hilov, Captain Fetko, ‘Grandpa’ 
Jeliu, and others—all veterans of 
the national resistance move¬ 
ment. Those Bulgarians who had 
no arms helped the Russian 
forces by acting as guides and 
reconnaissance patrols, helped 
transport food and munitions. 


cleared the snow from the 
mountain passes, etc. 

Towards the end of 1877 
Csman Pasha and his garrison 
at Pleven could no longer hold 
out against the siege and pincers 
of general Todtleben. Osman 
Pasha surrendered the city with 
his army of 40,000, 11 generals, 
and huge artillery and muni¬ 
tions and supplies. 

The Rumanian people also 
rushed to the assistance of the 
Bulgarian people and a whole 
Rumanian army ooerated with 
success against the Turkish 
forces in North Rumania. 

The fall of Pleven undermined 
the Turkish resistance. Under 
the command of generals 
Gourko, Knrtsov. RadetsKi and 
Skobelev, three Russian columns 
in the face of the adversities of 
an e.vceptionallv hard winter 
crossed the Balkan mountains 
and swept down towards the 
Sofia and Thracian plains, in a 
surorise encircling movement. 
Stubborn fighting around Plov¬ 
div and Sheinovo dispersed the 
If'O.OOC-strong Turkish forces. 
In January of 1878 the Russian 
forces captured Adrianople and 
reached the little town of San 
Stefano near Constantinople, 
The Stiltan and his government 
were forced to capitulate. 

A peace treaty was signed at 
San Stefano on March :t, 1R78, 
but England and Austria-Hun¬ 
gary made it evident that thev 
were prepared to fight rather 
than allow the rcali.sation of the 
San Stefano Treaty. Threatened 
bv another war. Ru.ssia had to 
give wav. The Western states 
convened the Berlin Congress in 
1878. Tt divided Bulgaria into 
two parts, leaving the soitthern 
part, the so-called Eastern 
Rumelia, under the Sull.nn’s 
suzerainty. Other regions wdlh a 
Pulgarian population in Thrace 
along the Aegean Sea and in 
I'facedonia were also left under 
the Sultan’s rule. 

Although incomplete, the libe¬ 
ration of Bulgari.t was an event 
of progressive historic magni¬ 
tude. It was not merely political 


and national liberation; it also 
brought economic freedom be¬ 
cause it ended the exploitation 
of the Bulgarian people by the 
Turkish feudal landowners. It 
opened the road for an accele¬ 
rated capitalist development of 
the country and the formation 
of a working class. 

Bulgaria won freedom and 
independence, leaving in the 
mind and heart of every Bulga¬ 
rian deep gratittide and love for 
their liberators, 2fl0,0!l(> of whom 
sacrificed their lives, falling on 
Bulgarian soil for the freedom 
of its people. 

The people’s victory on Sep¬ 
tember 9. 1944, which became 
possible thanks to the lightning 
advance of the Red Army in the 
Balkans, was a new iubilani 
manifestation of Bulgarian- 
Rus.sian friend.ship. For a second 
time in history the force of 
Russian arms wave Bulgaria 
freedom. The liberation of the 
country from Nazi occnp.ntion 
and the monarchofaseist dicta¬ 
torship with the decisive assi.s- 
tance of the .'■'oviet Union, 
strengthened and consolidated 
still further the love and grati¬ 
tude of Pultrarian 'worVint? class 
towards their double liberators. 

Bulgaria’s second liberation 
opened the road towards socia¬ 
lism. Thereafter, a verv short 
period, as history goes, has wtl- 
nes.sed a radical change in the 
overall economic and social 
aspect of the country. Former 
backward agrarian Bulgaria has 
grown into an advanced social i.sl 
slate with a modern industry 
and cooperative highly mecha¬ 
nized agriculture, and with 
constantly rising material and 
cultural standards of the people. 

At every stage of the struggle 
for the building of a socialist 
society, the Bulgarian people 
have fell the fraternal support 
of their Soviet brothers. The 
country’s national resources 
with Soviet aid have proved to 
be a decisive factor towards the 
economic prosperity of new 
Bulgaria. 



1100th Death Anniversary of 

Constantin Cyril—the Philosopher 


14th I'Vbruiirv, 860. i.t*. *)in! 
'^thousand one* hundred years 
ago, in Home breallu'd bis last the 
Biiigarian and Slav enlightem-r 
Cloiistantin the Philosojdier. known 
k in Kulgaria by the additional lunn ■ 
CJyril which lie adopted on the 
eve of his death. Togethev with 
the Bulgarian people tlie entire 
cultural world—following a rc'solu- 
tioii of UNKSeX), is inarkini* the 
llOOlh anniversary of the d(>ath 
of a great g(*nins. lighti-r and 
hiimani.st. 

As a personality (Vril shines 
with evtraordinary talents aiul 
lolty education. Still a xcning boy 
, be wrote a pocmi in praise of tlie 
lainoiis jioc'l and plnlosoplu'r ol 
the middle ages Grigori Bogoslov. 
In that he desires to become one 
like the poet. He completc*d his 
education in .Solon, and laU'r was 
adinittc’d to the higliesl i-ducafion- 
al in.stilntion of the By/antinin in 
the Magnaur School in Tsarigrad. 
•After graduating from the school 
he became a teachcT there'. He 
proved himself exeejitional with 
his wisdom and knowledge and 
received the title “Philoso]iher” 
which got attached to his name 
for ever. 

Cvril look an active ])aft in the 
literarv life. He carved out for 
him.self a high place as an author 
in the European literature of the 
middle* ages. His works encompass 
most varied genres of lil<*ratnre of 
the middles ages. 

It goes without saying that 
^ the later generations were most 
interested in those activities of 
Cyril which concern the crea¬ 
tion of the Slav script and lite¬ 
rature. As its creator Cyril truly 
deserves the glory which sur¬ 
rounds his name through the 
ages. His creative talent flou¬ 
rished in many directions, evi¬ 
dent in his work on founding 
the Slav alphabet, in his trans¬ 
lations of the most important 
Christian books necessary for 
introducing church services in 


Slavonic language, in his origi¬ 
nal compositions in old Bulga¬ 
rian language which he wrote 
on various occasions, and lastly 
in founding a literary Slav la.t- 
guage and orthography. 

The alphabet created by Cyril, 
the so-called Glagolitic alpha¬ 
bet, is a complete one in all 
respects. It brings out the finest 
nuances of the Slav .spoken 
language. 

With his original works in old. 
Bulgarian language and transla¬ 
tions in particular, Cyril put a 
beginning to the first Slavonic 
literature and the old Bulgarian 
literature. Mention may be made 
here of one of ins original works 
“Preface to the Gospels”, a 
poetic composition of more than 
100 couplets. The founder of the 
Slav script says in his preface: 

When I offer my own prayer 

T would prefer to say only 

five words 

But everyone should 

understand them... 

NAKED ARE PEOPT.E WITH¬ 
OUT BOOKS... 

The very idea of creating Slav 
liturgy with necessary Slav lan¬ 
guage of folk origin was an ex¬ 
traordinarily bold step consider¬ 
ing his time, fraught with dan¬ 
ger—as Cyril himself says 
“Everyone who thinks beyond 
is liable to be dubbed as a here¬ 
tic”. Cyril had to stand against 
the entire reaction of the mid¬ 
dle ages, which allowed only 
three literary and church lan¬ 
guages—Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. His fight against the so- 
called “trilinguism” is a strug¬ 
gle for the equality of the Slav¬ 
dom and in general of the new 
European nations with the cul¬ 
tured people of that time. This 
struggle had also a democratic 
aim. Through the script of the 
people’s language it was possible 



for wider sections of the masses 
to enjoy the fruits of culture. 

Cyril not only put the begin¬ 
ning to a new .stage of cultural 
development of the Bulgarian 
people, of the Slav people and 
of Europe, but also conducted 
struggle for their socio-political 
development. Together with his 
brother Melhodi he organised a 
front against the enemies of the 
Slavdom for its political and 
cultural individuality. During 
the fXh century when the church 
controlled the literature playing 
a big political role, when its 
spiritual leadership always 
came to the assistance of fore¬ 
ign feudal loi'ds to grab and 
plunder Slav lands and peoples, 
the now Slav script, language 
and liturgy created by Cyril 
served as a bayonet pointed 
against the aggression of the 
Byzantine. 

The deeds and life of Cyril 
can be characterised as a life 
dedicated to .struggles for a lofty 
humane cause which is unique 
in the European social life of 
the Slh century. Before us stands 
a fighter and humanist who re¬ 
mained in the front ranks of the 
progress in his epoch. 
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RISING LIVING STANDARDS 


T he accelerated development 
programme, which has in¬ 
creased the rate of profit in 
every sphere «)£ national eco¬ 
nomy, has steadily improved 
the material and cultural level 
of ail sections of society. Com¬ 
pared with the last pre-war year 
of 1939, the national income in 
1967 was 4.7 times higher and 
the income 3.6 higher. 

The 1969 national income is 
planned to increase by a g*)od 
id’/,, leaving more budgetary 
credits for social activities. The 
consumer fund will increase by 
9..')'?. and the home market will 
be able to meet in fuller mea¬ 
sure the pf.'oplo’s requirements 
of foodstuffs, durable goods, 
communal services, etc. 

The rising national income 
has produced essential structu¬ 
ral changes in incomes and pur¬ 
chasing power. Wages and sala¬ 
ries have doubled since 1952. 
Under the provisions of the 1969 
economic plan, the real wages 
of the Bulgarian people will in¬ 
crease by a further 2.5.6';, 
compared with the first year of 
the current Five Year Economic 
Plan (1966), 

There has been a sharp 
growth in incomes derived from 
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the public sector, such as from 
the cooperative farms and pri¬ 
vate holdings which each farm¬ 
er is allowed to have for the 
use of his family. Higher in¬ 
comes and purchasing power of 
family budgets have resulted in 
a far greatei' turnover of home 
trade— d',r higher than in 1967. 
A similar increase is planned 
for 1969. Sales in certain bran¬ 
ches of production have been 
much higher, such as furniture 
—2l)'<'-, hou.^'ehold refrigerators 
—22.5'», electric and gas/elec¬ 
tric kitchen ranges—over 40' {, 
and so on. 

There has been an increas- 
ingly grtiwing .similarity between 
the items on which industrial 
W’orkers and employees in the 
cities and rural workers .spend 
their money. This is especially 
true as regards food, clothing, 
shoes and furniture. The differ¬ 
ence is greater as regards 
spendings on cultural and re¬ 
creational activities, where city 
people spend more. 

There have been spectacular 


improvements in the field of 
public education, science, public 
health, cultural and recreational 
facilities. At present every fifth 
citizen in the country is en¬ 
gaged in one form of study or 
another. Bulgaria holds third 
place in the world in university 
students per 10,000 of the popu¬ 
lation (after the USSR and the 
USA). The general and infant 
mortality rates have dropped 
sharply and the life span has 
increased to seventy years. 

Housing projects arc cons¬ 
tantly growing in proportion. In 
1969 accommodation areas will 
average 11.2 square metres per 
citizen. In addition to the regu¬ 
lar budgetary funds for housing 
schemes, an additional credit of 
113 million leva will be provi¬ 
ded to help finance private and 
cooperative building initiatives. 

Forty-nine million leva have 
been earmarked for the main¬ 
tenance of nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens and new credits will be 
available for the opening of 
high school and university cafe¬ 
terias. 

The 1968 July Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Bul¬ 
garian Communist Party plan¬ 
ned a further improvement in 
the living standards of the peo¬ 
ple. The intensification of in¬ 
dustry and farming and the 
application of the new system 
of economic planning and ma¬ 
nagement will create material 
conditions for a fuller satisfac¬ 
tion of the growing require¬ 
ments of the Bulgarian people. 

Past achievements and the 
bright future prospects result¬ 
ing from the foresight and lea¬ 
dership of the Party and the 
People’s Government have led 
to radical changes in social and 
economic life. The Bulgarian 
people are now preparing to 
celebrate in a worthy manner 
the 25th anniversary of the vic¬ 
tory of the socialist revolution 
in Bulgaria. 



Hew housing estate in Bourgas 
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BUIGARUN SPECIAIISIS WORKING ABROAB 


1^ URING the past decade or 
*^so an increasing number of 
countries have been employing 
the services of highly trained 
and skilled Bulgarian engineers, 
architects, agronomists, zoote¬ 
chnicians, schoolteachers, doctors 
and scientific advisers. 

The Bulgarian foreign trade 
enterprise TECHNOIMPEX ha.s 
useful trading partners in every 
corner of the world. Bulgarian 
specialists sent to countries thou¬ 
sands of miles away are helping 
them promote industrial, agri¬ 
cultural, hydropower, irrigation, 
land improvement and other 
schemes. Early this year a new 
group of 150 specialists left for 
their new jobs abroad, the con¬ 
tracts of ICO others were pro¬ 
longed, and demands were re¬ 
ceived for 340 others. The first 
demands for consulting engi¬ 
neers, technical advisers and 
other specialists have been re¬ 
ceived from Singapore, Libya, 
Kuwait and Iran. 

The TECHNOEXPORTSTROI 
State Economic Association has 



Bulgarian spetiulisUt ^ting vp a 
(nmufonner In Tunis 


proved an efficient building con¬ 
tractor on foreign building pro¬ 
jects, maintaining abroad a stall 
of surveyors, engineers and other 
specialists numbering over 200'J. 

Nearly lO/* of the Bulgarians 
working abroad on official con¬ 
tracts are mcdicos-surgcons, 
pediatrists, TB specialists. X-ray 
consultants, dentists, pharma¬ 
ceutists, as well as mid-wives 
and laboratory assistants. One 
finds them at hospitals, and otlior 
medical centres in Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco. Ethi('pia, Tan¬ 
zania and Guinea. 

Doctor Bozhidar Boyadjicv in 
Algeria made a complicated 
operation on a young boy who 
lost his speech three years ago. 
and has brought him back to 
normal. Dr. Stefan Giurovski in 
Ethiopia removed what is believ¬ 
ed to be the largest tumour sig¬ 
nalled by medical practice—57 
kilograms. Dr. Liuben Popov is 
a regular contributor to the 
‘Ethiopia Medical’ journal. Den¬ 
tal surgeon Ivanka Goulcnova 
has set up the first operating 
theatre for the implantatim 
of teeth. 

The general secretary of the 
public health system in Tanzania 
at Dares-Salaam, Mr. D. K. 
Bruuk, has sent a letter of ao- 
preciation to TECHNOIMPEX, 
through which the services of 
doctors were made available; 
“We are very sorry that your 
doctors are leaving and hope to 
see them again with us in Tan¬ 
zania, where their skill and 
dedicated work has been highly 
appreciated.” 

Bulgarian architects have 
taken a prominent part in town 
planning projects in a number 
of Ajpab and other countries, in 
the reconstruction and moderni¬ 
zation of historic cities, in the 
development of expansion plans 


while retaining the national 
architectural style. 

Bulgarian architects have won 
many international competitions 
for urban development projects, 
such as the building of a monu¬ 
ment at the Bay of Pigs in Cuba, 
for remodelling the centre of 
Kan Erancisco in the U.S.A., for 
the centres of Berlin, Bamako, 
Ulan Bator and Dubna, for the 
PIT centre at Addis Ababa, and 
others. 

Civil engineers have been 
assigned major building projects 
in Syria, Iraq, Libya and Tunisia. 
In Algeria Bulgarian surveyors 
have prospected for ores and 
minerals and have planned water 
supply systems for several urban 
localities. The large Baginda 
irrigation system wa.s built for 
Mali and Bulgarian specialists 
helped organize a large govern¬ 
ment farm. Town plans have 
been made for various cities in 
Mongolia; liayan Hongor, Unit, 
Dalan, Zagdad, Suhc-Ralor. 

During the past decade many 
of the Arab countries have ex¬ 
pressed their appreciation of the 
work of Bulgarian specialists. 
They have helped build the 
Rastan and Meharde dams in 
Syria, tlie Asharne irrigation 
system in the valley El-Gaab, 
tens of micro-dams and irriga¬ 
tion systems, the new railway 
line Kamisbli-Cronto-Latakia. 
Other projects include the large 
civil aviation airport at Baghdad 
in Iraq, the highway Djalaulla- 
Derbendi Khan and a road link¬ 
ing Kul-Nasaria-Basra with nine 
bridges; sport centres at Tripoli 
and Benghazi; an airport at 
Keblia in the Sahara desert, a 
largo Olympic stadium at Tunis, 
many schools, nurseries, shop¬ 
ping centres and public build¬ 
ings. Fine work and timely deli¬ 
very distinguished the work of 
the Bulgarian engineers and 
contractors. 
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ileniilii SlaiMHl SYSTEM OF COMMERCIAL 

1.3.1879—9.6.1»23 


A n oulstand- 
iTiR leader (if 
the revolu- 
Uiuiary p( u.vant. 
muveiuen./ m 
JUulgana in iiic 
:su'.s and leader 
ut the Bulgarian 
Agrarian Union 
Alexander Stani- 
boliiski was born 
on 1st March. 

1879. After com- 
pleilng his edu¬ 
cation, first in 
Bulgaria then at the Agricultural 
University In Ilaile, uerinany, 
Siam ball i.ski returned to Bulgaria 
in 1902 and became the editor of 
"Zcmedclsko Znanie”. 

Stambolilski had to face trial for 
his oppo.sition to war and was sen¬ 
tenced to life imprl.sonment. When 
at the end of the war a rebellion 
broke out among the Bulgarian sol¬ 
diers returning home, King Ferdi¬ 
nand released Stamboluski from 
prison and sevnt him along with 
others to pacify the rebel .soldiers. 
Instead a new republic was pro¬ 
claimed in Radomir with Blambo- 
lilski as President. But this was soon 
crushed and Stamboliiskl was forced 
to go underground. At the. end of 
1918, still a warrant against him. 
Stamboliiskl was included in the 
cabinet of T. Teodorov. On 6th 
October, 1919 a new eoalition gov¬ 
ernment of the Bulgarian Agrarian 
Union and some other p.rrtics was 
formed and Stambolilski became 
the Prime Minister. From 21st May 
1920 to 9th June 1923 Stambolilski 
headed the government formed 
solely by the Bulgarian Agrarian 
Union. 

He introduced a number of 
progressive reforms and followed a 
policy of understanding and co¬ 
operation with the newly-formed 
Soviet State, This obviou.sly an¬ 
gered the reactionary circles and 
on 9th June a fascist-military coup 
overthrew the government and 
took power. Stambolilski ciiose to 
give light and headed the peasants 
who had risen in arms. But soon 
he was caught by the fascists, lie 
was taken to his home village and 
was killed after cruel torture. 

Bulgarian Agrarian Union Is a 
chief constituent organisation of 
the Fatherland Front of Bulgaria, 
and together with the Bulgarian 
Communist Party takes part in the 
present government of the country. 


YHE consumers* cooporutives 
are the main sourc? of re¬ 
tail commerce in the Biiij'iirian 
villages. The.so cooperative .shiips 
also carry on the greatest part 
of all (Mmmercial retail trans¬ 
action in the smaller and me¬ 
dium sized towns, while in the 
larger cities and in Sofia, the 
capital of Bulgaria, this network 
of cooperative shops shares in 
the trading with shops belong¬ 
ing to state organizations. 

Wholesale and retail com¬ 
merce are among the oldest and 
basic activities of the Bulgarian 
cooperatives. In a wide .■(.sped, 
tho.se cooperative organizations, 
spread all over the territory of 
the country, comprise the deal¬ 
ing with inclustrial and con¬ 
sumers’ goods; buying olT the; 
products of rural economy; 
public catering, in the form of 
restaurants, dining-room halls, 
milk and pastry shops, etc. 

The network of cooperative 
retail-trade shops determines to 
a great extent the physiognomy 
of the cooperative organizations’ 
commercial activity. There does 
not exist a settlement in the 
country without some sort of 
cooperative retail shop in it. In 
all there are 15 thousand such 
shops, spread all over the coun¬ 
try. 



Rcstaumnt in the village Obonneo in 
Pleven dintrlct 


By DiMiTER PAUNOVSKI 


These shops are sectioned ac¬ 
cording to their special purpose: 
some sell foodstulTs, others deal 
only in industrial goods, a third 
group—or mixed shops, deal in 
all kinds of consumers’ goods 
(foodstuffs and industrial arti¬ 
cles), while a fourth category 
of cooperative commercial acti¬ 
vity is the organization and 
running of pavilions for the 
.sale of all kinds of .snacks, re¬ 
freshments, fruits, soft and al¬ 
coholic drinks, etc. 

The mixed shops are preva¬ 
lent in the villages. In them the 
rural population can buy every¬ 
thing -from foodstuffs down to 
industrial products. The num¬ 
ber of the so-called specialized 
sliops is also v«’ry large. 

The cooperative gastronomic, 
or grocery shops, arc vast stores 
with many stalls and countoi's, 
with a great abundance of food- 
stiiffs--milk and dairy products; 
all kinds of .sausages, hams and 
canned meats; butter and vege¬ 
table oils; bread and bakery 
products; sugar and sugar pro¬ 
ducts, fresh and tinned fruit and 
vegetables; groceries, etc., with 
a view to satisfy all the daily 
needs of the consumers. 

The department stores, usual¬ 
ly set up in buildings several 
storeys high, are rapidly gain¬ 
ing ground in the Bulgarian 
villages. In them the peasants 
can buy everything they need, 
from household articles, furni¬ 
ture, electric appliances, to 
different kinds of textile articles^ 
ready-made clothes, shoes, knit¬ 
wear, cosmetics, haberdashery, 
all kinds of iron-ware for house¬ 
hold needs, paints, chemicals, 
etc. 

In respect to their interior 
organization and decoration, all 
these shops are being cantinu- 
ously reorganized with a view 




TRANSAaiONS IN BULGARIAN VILLAGES 



Starr in the t ilhr^r Helo\liiv in \ nriui ilNiiil 


to answer the growing needs of 
the rural population. The varied 
articles, products or foodstuffs, 
are placed on counters, stands 
or stalls to be at the hand-reach 
and easy inspection of the con¬ 
sumers. Many of these stores 
are organized on the self-servict? 
principle. The shops for lh«! 
direct delivery of good.s at the 
homes of the clients are also 
rapidly increasing. 

Besides the large network of 
shops in the villages and towns, 
the cooperatives also organize 
itinerant or travelling shops, 
which arc of great help to the 
villagers, especially during the 
high working summer season 
on the liclds. 

As a result of the improve¬ 
ment and development of the 
material and technical equip¬ 
ment of the va.st network of co¬ 
operative shops, and the in¬ 
creased prosperity and well¬ 
being of the Bulgarian rural 
population, the commodity cir¬ 
culation is raising with large 
leaps ahead. Expressed in cash, 
it was evaluated to 1,500 million 
leva in 1987. The average an- 
, nual increase in the circulation 
of goods has been rising during 
the last five years by 100 million 
leva yearly. 

As already mentioned, an¬ 
other important aspect of co¬ 
operative trade is the public 
catering establishments, which 
are over 8500 in number, spread¬ 
ing all over the country and in¬ 
creasing annually with an ave¬ 
rage of 300. Tlie canteens and 
dining-room halls for the mem- 
* bers and personnel of the co¬ 
operative farms and the cafe¬ 
terias set-up in practically all 
village schools, are also a part 
of this vast network of public 
catering establishments, belong¬ 
ing to different cooperative or¬ 
ganisations. Actually the only 
difference between them and the 
public restaurants, is that the 
food served in the former is 


much le.ss expensive, as all ov'.’r- 
head expenditures (rent, salaries 
of cooks and waiters, fuel, elec¬ 
tricity, etc.) are at the charge 
of the cooperatives. Another 
difference is that alcoholic 
drinks are not served in them 
either. 

The cooperative organizations 
set up and organize, as Uready 
mentioned, grills, fruit and soft 
drinks’ stores, etc., at tourist 
sites, at different recreation 
centres, mass picnics or public 
festivity halls. 

The purchasing and gross 
commercial activities of the co¬ 
operative organizations are also 
very diverse. They include over 
120 different rural products: 
wheat and forage, wool, poultry, 
eggs, all kinds of herbs, fruits, 


mushrooms, etc. They pos.scss a 
wide network of warehouses 
and manipulation centres for 
the sorting, packing, drying, 
pulping, etc., of the different 
agricultural products, which 
must be prepared for sale on 
both home and foreign markets. 

The cooperative organizations 
also have large production en¬ 
terprises for the processing of 
a great variety of foodstuffs, 
bread and bread products, fruit 
and the production of fruit 
juices and .soft drinks, etc. Tii 
all there are about 6500 such 
cooperative production enter¬ 
prises in Bulgaria. Big quanti¬ 
ties of these products (mas.s 
consumption goods) are sold 
directly to the population, at 
near-by shops or pavilions. 
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•jP HERE has hardly ever been 
■ such a fruitful period in the 
development of the Bulgarian 
drama as that of the last few 
years. It is didicult to give an 
exhaustive answer to the ques¬ 
tion; What was it (hat stimu¬ 
lated authors lo write for the 
stage? Was it the insisitence of 
the theatres, or (he definitely 
heightened interest of audiences 
in the problems of our day, or 
is this dramatic genre so attrac¬ 
tive because it is a lest of artis¬ 
tic skill? However one may ans¬ 
wer this question, one fact re¬ 
mains indisputable; the Bulga¬ 
rian drama has drawn into its 
sphere writers of all generations 
and .spheres—poets, novelists, 
essayists and journalists. 

Every author kept his indivi¬ 
duality and originality of style, 
but bringing to it the .strength 
and categorical elements of his 
previous achievements. In this 
way, a large number of drama¬ 
tic poems appeared, which did 
not even attempt to hide their 
authors’ marked preference for 
poetry, and proved in an origi¬ 
nal way how attractive lyrical 
poetry can be even when it is 
weighed down by the serious 
problems of the drama; .subject, 
characters and the direct reve¬ 
lation of action. The dramatic 
novella got into direct touch 
with audiences, spoke to them 
in an intimate tone and pene¬ 
trated into the subtlest psycho¬ 
logical experiences of thf* man 
of today. The sharp pen of the 
journalists brought vi'id ex¬ 
pressiveness to the work of 


elaborating the big social ques¬ 
tions, and the significant mani¬ 
festations of man as a social 
unit. 

It is essential to note that the 
energy of the most outstanding 
playwrights has not abated. 
They have continued to de¬ 
velop their skill in depicting 
the conflicting and significant 
elements of life, linking them 
lo the development of pub¬ 
lic taste. Kamen Zidarov, who 
has been writing plays for 
some twenty years now, has 
placed before the public a play 
about the education of present- 
day youth, and the responsibility 
of parents, teachers and society 
for all the apparently bold and 
inexplicable outbursts of the 
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young. His last play is called 
The Slap, and in it he resolu¬ 
tely defends the young genera¬ 
tion, which ought lo be under¬ 
stood and given support before 
being condemned, scolded and 
punished. 

Against the background of a 
working life, filled with its 
serious problems, Boyan Bala¬ 
banov discusses the questions of 
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moral values in relations be¬ 
tween young peopl?. His play 
Birds Fly in Pairs presents think¬ 
ing and questing young people, 
firmly resolved to reach their 
own conclusions on (he moral 
values of society. 



In his last plays, There Aren’t 
a Hundred Truths and The Man 
in the Record, Lozan Strelkov 
penetrates the psychology of 
persons who are out of touch 
with the development of life for 
one reason or another, and draw 
nearer to us through the pain¬ 
ful drama of personal suffering. 
He is, as always, true to his own 
optimism, to his faith in man’s 
nobility of soul, but his view 
of the inner world of this man 
has become harsher and more 
sh rev/d. 

A real galaxy of young writ¬ 
ers has entered the Bulgarian 
drama of today with particular 
force and brilliance. 

Georgi Markov’s new play 
against the background of the 
anti-fascist struggle; To Thrust 
Yourself under the Rainbow is 
an attempt to bind morals and 
social psychology closely In- 
gethcr. 

In Uragomir Assanov the (one 
is lighter and more energetic. 
His Roses for Dr Shomo” un¬ 
masks social vices by means of 
a forceful and poetic assertion 
of the value of life. His laughter 
is not sceptical and sarcastic 
like Georgi Markov’s. It i.s the 
laughter of a triumphant and 
exultant man who has the 
strength to look at everything 
obiectively. 

One of the most interesting 
and most original of our young 
writers, Yordan Radichkov, 
made his debut on (he stage 
this season. His comedy !I he 
Turmoil cannot be compared 
with anything else in the Bul¬ 
garian drama, it is a most uni 
usual and original work. He 
takes us back to the ritual 
dances of the Koukeri, to the 
sources of the Bulgarian theatre, 
folk rituals and customs, witty 
proverbs and amusing tale > 
which point a moral. At the 
same time in the naive and sin- 
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cere tone of his peasant charac¬ 
ters he reasons on the man of 
today. He is witty, sneers, mocks 
spitefully and tries to look at 
life with stem eyes. But his kind 
heart, his vitality, his exulta¬ 
tion at the beauty and richness 
of the world around him arc 
apparent even in his most scep¬ 
tical reasonings. It is a play 
without a subject, with all the 
symptoms of a modern ‘philoso¬ 
phizing’ theatre, though not for 
one moment is the illusion of 
being present at a talk between 
peasants destroyed; one feels 
that everything that is said 
could well be the fruit of their 
world outlook and their charac¬ 
ters. 

Amid the variety of (he new 
works the spectator does not 
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lose sight of these circles of pro¬ 
blems, which stir the theatrical 
theatre. It is obvious that the 
man of today with his complex 
inner world, his life and his 
social manifestations, with the 
entire complex of circumstances 
which shape his character, js 
taking the centre of the stage 
more and more definitely. Just 
the same, there are works which 
appear to collect the most 
characteristic and mo.st fruitful 
trends of the common quc.s1. In 
them the aspect of the Bulga¬ 
rian drama crystallizes and 
lakes shape, and the level of 
artistic skill, language and form 
becomes apparent. Plays of thi'i 
kind are preceded, accompanied 
and followed by many othej-s 
which condition them. In the 
last count they are the most 
finished expression of general 
trends. I might well enumerate 
several plays of this kind, but 
prefer to limit myself to two, 
which are most characteristic 
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with their artistic maturity, 
finished form and synthesis ef 
the trends of the Bulgarian 
drama; at the same time—as 
usually happens when there is a 
question of significant artistic 
facls—they arc original and 
unique as aesthetic suggestions. 

When Rohes Dance by Valcr.y 
Petrov is an unusual dramatic 
poem, built on three variations 
of the theme of love, youth and 
human generosity. These groat 
treasures of the spirit cross 
swords with the forces acting 
against them—egoism, self-love 
and the avarice of the old. In 
the gay rhythms of verse and 
action, the virtues triumph. In 
this play, a fairy tale and a rea¬ 
lity at the same time, what is 
banal b«;comes universal, what 
is accidental becomes a poetic 
symbol, and the impossible is 
overcome, not by the whims of 
a vivid imagination but because 
of an unrestrainable striving to 
achieve something wonderful 
which becomes reality. 

Georgi Djagarov’s The Public 
Prosecutor is a drama of charac¬ 
ters. There is no other case in 
the Bulgarian theatre, in which 
two characters, grappling in a 
decisive duel of views, have 

(See page IG) 
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¥N Bulgaria’s eventful history 

■* women have always marched 
shoulder to shoulder with their 
sons and brothers struggling for 
a better and happier life. In the 
past the Bulgarian woman did 
not remain closed and isolated 
in her home as merely a house¬ 
wife and mother. 

Many songs, tales and legends 
tell us about the heroic exploits 
of women during centuries-long 
foreign domination, when they 
took an active part in the na¬ 
tional-liberation movements, and 
often gained prominence as 
front line fighters together with 
their men. 

Feeling the influence of the 
Renaissance in Europe, Bulga¬ 
rian women formed progressive 
patriotic organizations in all of 
the larger cities of the country. 

After Bulgaria’s liberation 
from the five centuries long 
Ottoman rule in 1878, the Bul¬ 
garian women seized their op¬ 
portunities and applied their 
talents as builders of material 
and cultural values in thei.*' 
liberated fatherland. But in 
spite of winning independence, 
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Bulgaria did not give women 
full rights. Women could not be 
elected to the leading organs of 
state administration and had no 
voting rights. Women were eli¬ 
gible only for the free profes¬ 
sions and usually trained as 
school-teachers, physicians or 
nurses—professions for which 
they were naturally suifed. 

Although lacking political 
rights, women took an active 
part in the work of the public 
organizations working for the 
political, educational and cultu¬ 
ral betterment of their sisters 
everywhere in the country. 
Women who were fortunate 
enough to receive university 
training formed the vanguard 
of the movement for equal rights 
and for political equality. They 
took part in all major social 
events which influenced the ge¬ 
neral development of the coun¬ 
try. 

Special note should be made 
of the heroism and self-sacrifice 
of Bulgarian women in the hard 
struggle against fascism. In the 
pitched battle waged by their 
brothers, children and hiusbands, 
Bulgarian women also took up 
arms and joined the partisan 
detachments, or acted as con¬ 
tacts and aids to members of the 
resistance movement. Scores of 
women fought bravely in the 
guerrilla detachments and many 
died a heroic death. 

September 9, 1944 marked 
the culmination point of the 
national-liberation struggle and 
the overthrow of the former 
bourgeois-fascist government. 
When the Fatherland Front 
came to power, one of the first 
tasks of its People’s Government 
was to proclaim the equal .status 
of the Bulgarian women in 
every sphere of life. This equa¬ 
lity was embodied in the pro¬ 
visions of the new Bulgarian 


Constitution. This equality was 
not granted merely by political 
considerations—^it w'as a victory 
achieved by women because of 
their direct participation in the 
great struggle for the realiza¬ 
tion of the nation’s sacred 
ideals. 

New socialist Bulgaria has 
given women equal rights to 
take part in the management of 
state affairs. Women had served 
faithfully in the battle for free¬ 
dom and bad proved daring and 
talenied organizers and social 
workers. They proved their abi¬ 
lity not only at the schools and 
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hospitals, but also as members 
of the judiciary system and the 
machinery of slate. At present 
Buigaria has two women as 
cabinet ministers—of Justice 
and of the Light Industry. Many 
others hold positions as deputy- 
ministers, managers of the large 
stale producer and commercial 
associations, chiefs of scientific 
institutes, etc. 

The national assembly, as 
supreme organ of the state, 
counts among its members 70 
women from all sections of so¬ 
ciety-starting with women 
working on the cooperative 
farm, up to university profes¬ 
sors, scientific researchers, social 
workers, etc. 

There are no limitations as td 
the professions which women 
can choose, except very few for 
which they are not suited phy¬ 
sically. They generally show a 
preference for agriculture, light 
industry, the civil service de¬ 
partments, the commercial net¬ 
work and catering establish¬ 
ments, etc. Many women are 
doctors and medical specialists, 
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WOMAN 

schoolteachers, agricultural ex¬ 
perts, judges, lawyers, engi¬ 
neers, architects, artists and, of 
course—opera singers. Appearing 
on some of the most exclusive 
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operatic and concert stages in 
the world; Elens Nikolai, Maria 
Corelli, Raina Kabaivanska have 
ranked among the world's really 
outstanding singers, appearing 
on the stages of the Scala. the 
Metropolitan Opera, the Berlin 
Opera House, and others. 

Bulgarian violonists and pia¬ 
nists often gain distinction at 
international music contests. 


Bulgarian women specializing 
in engineering or architecture 
have also won world-wide re¬ 
nown. A Bulgarian woman and 
her husband won the great in¬ 
ternational prize competition for 
remodelling the centre of San 
Krancrsco in the U.S.A. 

One will also find capable 
Bulgarian women as pilots on 
the largest airliners serving our 
international routes. 

Women arc very able scien¬ 
tists and researchers. Bulgaria’s 
scientific institutions have on 
their staff nearly M0,000 women. 
The three higher medical insti¬ 
tutes in Bulgaria count among 
their faculty members 7 women 
professors, 12 assistant profes- 
.sors, and more than 7C'J readers 
and Candidates of the Medical 
Sciences. 

In the educational sy.stom, 
more than 6:V1' of the school¬ 
teachers are women and over 
70''(. in the Yjublic health sys¬ 
tem; nearly 50'<• in the commer¬ 
cial network, and 52',/ in the 
post office and communication 
services. Generally speaking, 
women account for over 40' 1 of 
the workers, employees and ad¬ 
ministrative officials in every 
sphere of life. 

Bulgaria has completely liqui¬ 
dated illiteracy. The govern¬ 
ment’s social policy has given 
women every opportunity of 
making good in life. Women in 
fact have proved their superio¬ 


rity in the humanitarian scien¬ 
ces. in the educational and 
health iastitutions, where they 
are really doing good work. 

The Bulgarian Labour Code 
contains .special provisions for 
the protection of working 
women. For the birth of their 
first child working women are 
entitled to paid maternity leave 
of 120 days, for the second 
child—150 days and for the third 
—100 days (for additional child¬ 
ren—120 days). Mothers are 
als(j entitled to family allow¬ 
ances for each child, and consi¬ 
derable monetary grants for the 
birth of each child. 

In addition to these .social be¬ 
nefits, working women can leave 
their small children in the care 
of excellently organized nurse¬ 
ries and kindergartens, study- 
halls and playrooms. Many sum¬ 
mer camps at the best seaside 
and mountain resorts accommo¬ 
date hundreds of thousands of 
children every season. 'Fhe 
government’s social policies 
give working women more 
time for reading, recreation, 
studies and self-betterment, 
knowing that their children are 
well taken care of when the 
parents aie busy at the onicc, 
factory, hobby or .sports club, 
etc. 

The Bulgarian woman today 
is a capable and efficient citizen, 
taking a prominent part in every 
sphere of political, indiuslriai, 
social and cultural life. 
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VETERANS OF LIFE 


There are 32<S centenarians living in Bulgaria 
What la shown by the serontological chart? 
Labour: the underlying raclor ot longevity 
A major problem faring the scirnrr of age 


By 

Di. Geoigi Sloyanoy 


E xtensive studies initiated 
by the Centre of Gerontology 
in Sofia have established that 
Bulgaria holds first place in 
Europe In the number of centena¬ 
rians related to the total popula¬ 
tion of the country. Their number 
is 426. 

Longevity is an expression of 
the vitality of a nation. It reflects 
the interaction between the biolo¬ 
gical and the socio-cconomical 
factors and their elTect on the 
health of the people. 

What has been establi-shed by 
the studies undertaken on the 
rentenarlan.H in Bulgaria? A very 
high intensity of longevity is to ho 
ascertained both among the popu¬ 
lation of the high-mountain and 
semi-mountain regions of th" 
country, which are also regions of 
hloh birth rates and of nredoml- 
nance of young people (Kurdlall, 
Smolyan, and Blagoevgrad Dis¬ 
tricts), and in regions of marked 
processes of ageing of the popula¬ 
tion (Vidln. Kvustcndil, Sofia, and 
Gabrovo Districts). 

The gerontological map of Bul¬ 
garia shows certain close relations 
between the demographic pro¬ 
cesses of the natural movement of 
the population-birth rate and tha 
level of longevity. 

Centenarians stem from families 
of many children and are usually 
themselves the parents of many 
children—between 4 and 9 as a 
rule. at*d even more in individual 
eases. Frequent child-births have 
the effect of a biological stimulus 
of the recuperative and plastic 
processes in the human body and 
they serve to maintain the high 
level of the structural self-renova¬ 
tion in the organism. It is an in¬ 
teresting fact that 259 of the 426 
centenarians are women. 

Labour is the fundamental fac¬ 
tor of longevity in the case of the 
centenarians. All of them have 
had an active life of work for 
between 70 and 90 years. A large 
number of them continue working, 
under conditions of reduced re¬ 
quirements, of course, helping in 
their households, tending the cat¬ 
tle. and working in the gardens 
of their yards. Some of them still 
«Mirry amaringly well the full bur¬ 
den of caring for the families of 
children and grandchildren. Most 
astonishing in this respect is the 


way of life of the oldest woman in 
Bulgaria, Dimka Goranova of 
Rakovo village, Kyustendil Dis¬ 
trict, who continues attending to 
all the problems of her household 
at the age of 117, taking care of 
her relatives, of the family live¬ 
stock, and working in the garden. 
Severe- hardships and constant 
labour have been the companions 
of Ivan Andzakliysky of the vil¬ 
lage of Yordanklno, Sofia District, 
but this fact has not deprived him 
of becoming a centenarian. 

The familiar way of life of most 
pensioners who lead an idle life 
of “rest” is quite unknown to the 
centenarians. They have all fol¬ 
lowed a programme of constant 
occupation, though without any 
undue fatigue, a programme work¬ 
ed out by themselves -and volun¬ 
tarily implemented. Unwittingly, 
the centenarians followed the rules 
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that hygiene as a science is try¬ 
ing to instil as principles of Im- 
rrovlng the health of the Indivi¬ 
dual in society through the large- 
scale and correct use of the health- 
invigorating effect of such natural 
factors as fresh air, water, and 
sunshine. 


The diet of the centenarians, as 
has been established by the inves¬ 
tigation, is yet another factor of 
longevity. The traditions of mode- 
racy have been p:iramount in the 
diets of the centenarians. They 
have used little animal fat, as a 
rule, and this is in full agreement 
with the requirements of the 
hygiene of nutrition in combating 
.atcrosclerosis as the direst enemy 
of longevity. The principal Items 
in the diet of the Bulgarian cen¬ 
tenarians are bread (mainly rye 
or of unrefined wheat flour), 
potatoes, beans, cabbage, tomatoes, 
onions, peppers, fruit, sheep milk, 
and various dairy products. 
They usually ate mutton, poultry, 
and pork. Though preserved in a 
primitive way, the foodstuffs they 
used during the winter months 
were also rich hi vitamins. The 
centenarians used vegetable fats 
in the first place, and that was 
mainly sunflower seed oil. With 
the advance in age and with the 
natural restrictions coming on In 
their capacities for work, they have 
gradually diminished the amount 
of food consumed as well. The 
food.s of vegetable origin they used, 
mainly fresh, the fruits and the 
dairy products that dominated 
their diet, all that determined the 
conditions of nutrition of the cen¬ 
tenarians: no over-eating, no 
gourmandism and no abuse in all 
matters of eating. 

Diseases are one of the most 
freouent causes of aarclne and of 
cutting down longevity. The stu¬ 
dies undertaken have established 
that mo.st of the centenarians had 
suffered from no serious illness 
during their lives and that the use 
of medicines and medical care arc 
quite unknown to them. The medi¬ 
cal examinations to which the cen¬ 
tenarians were subjected establi¬ 
shed limited degrees of ateroscle- 
ro.si8 affectation of the cardiovas¬ 
cular system, balanced ageing of 
the organs and systems of the body, 
and a considerable degree of pre¬ 
servation of the regulatory func¬ 
tions and mechanisms of the orga¬ 
nism. 

Studies carried out on centena¬ 
rians in Bulgaria reject in almost 
unequivocal manner the opinion 
expressed by certain scientists that 
old age was a disease, a theory 
stuhhornly upheld bv some of them 
in the past and today. The results 
of the studies made demons¬ 
trate that old age is a physiolo¬ 
gical phenomenon hbaracteristlc 
of the last stage of the develop¬ 
ment of the human body. 
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Health Service in 1968 

The year 19f58 was one of fresh 
siiceesM-s li>r Iht* Hiilgarian hi^alth M'rvite. 
The nuiiilicr of liospital aiul saiiatoriiiiii 
beds rcachr'd 75,000 aiul tlw iiiiinbrr ol 
]ih\suians and dentists —15,500. Over 
600.000 people (one to every 1-1 liiil- 
garians) were treated and rested in 
(■stablishineuts in lieailh resorts, while 40 
million medical checks weie made at the 
poKclmies. 

2.250 consnlting servii'cs lor women 
and c’hildren, and 1,200 maternity homes 
operated in the ioiin(i>. '10,000 children 
from 5 months to 3 yeais of age are 
aceoininod.ite.d in erei lies. 13,000 more 
bailies were horn in Bulgaria in 1068 
than in 1067. 

j\i'W aihieveinenls wer<' recoriled in 
the control of inteetions di.se.i.sis. '1 ficre 
was not .1 single ease ot recurrent or 
esantheniatie tvphus and rabies. There 
was only one ease of [loliomyelitis and 
ft w cast's ol iliphtheria, typlioid fever 
and par.ityphoiil lever, 'f he intidonce ol 
tetanus and antinas was eoiisiderablv 
ri dined. I he inortaiitv' rate ean.sed by 
inler-tions disi .i.ses w.ts riilneed to 0.70 
|ier cent. 

According to preliminary data, for the 
first time in the bistorv of Ibilgaiia infant 
moilalits lor the )eai was la'low 30 per 
tlionsanil. 

1 he leoiganisation of the sanitation 
and ejnilennologieal .service has produced 
its fii.sl results, (iontiol ol aii, soil and 
water pollution was intensified. The 
Filth Nalioii.tl Siiivev ot .Schools csinsi- 
derablv contributed to the iinpiovenient 
ol the .school health service. 

A Unique Operation 

At the (aingress of the European 
Societv ol Kspi rinienlal Siirgerv, held in 
Munich iceeiitly, a group ot Bulgarian 
doctors from llu: Department ol Opera¬ 
tive Singery at the Higher Medical 
Institute ill Sofia, heailed by Profe.ssor 
Haiku Hainuv, read a paper about the 
siiccesslul transplantation ol oesophagi 
oil dogs. There has been so lar no infor¬ 
mation about similar evpeiiineiits having 
been perfimned anywhere in tlui worlrl. 

The team in this department has been 
working on the. transplantation of e.inine 
oosojihagi lor five years now, and suc- 
uessfiil operations on dogs have been per- 
lormed during the last two years. There 
is a bitch still living with an oesophagus 
transplanted more than a year ago. An 
oesophagus conserved 15 days prior to 
the operation was iisiil for the trans¬ 
plantation. The animal feeils in a noimal 
way and seems to feci also ahsoliitely 
normal. A few months ago she bwanie 
pregnant and gave birth to four puppii's. 
The surgeons are continuing with tlieir 
experiments. 



PoTtroit of Mariola Dospetiska —by Stanislav Dospevski (1869) 


A REFORMER AND ARTIST 

One hundred and forty-five years have passed sinre the liirlh of one of the 
most outstanding Bulgarian artists ol the National Hevival Period, .Stanislav 
Dospev.ski. 

He was horn in Samokov. a town that vvas then and is still known for its 
traditions in painting and vvoodcarving. His fathiT vvas the brother of Zaliari 
Zograf, who is regarded as flic founder of inodirii Bnlgarian art. D().s]ievski 
graduated from the St. Pefr'rshnrg Aeadi'iiiy ol Art. Profi-ssors Brum and 
Bassiii were his teachers and his creative, revolutionary and ilemoeratic views 
were foniled in Russia. 

Dos^ievski vvas one of the artists who Ireisl Bulgarian ait from the rigid 
eanons of By/.aiitine ieun-puitiling. Hi- was above all a portrait paintei. lb's 
work vvas realistic, but it wits inlltieneed to a slight degree b>- l)iib-h hanunu* 
painting and then- are slight roiiiuiitie traits to he found in it. One of his 
portraits, “Dornnika 1 .amhrev'a”, has entered the treusure-hoiise of Bnlgarian 
fine art. He also painteil numerous ir-oiis. 

Stanislav Uos])ev.ski’s pictiiriM are housed in thi- art galleries in Sofia and 
Plovdiv and in Dospevski s funner home, now a memorial museum, in the 
town of Pazardjik. 
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Cultural Events in liHi!) 

A niiiiibcr iit vurii-il uml iiitircslin^ 
I'liltiirul fvciits will taku place- in Hiiljeuria 
ill Jl-XiU. IMflO Mill, above all, be a year 
ill which a balance- shci t will be drawn 
up to see what have been achieveil 
in Ihe Iwentv-five vi-ars sinci- the victory 
o( the sia-ialist revolution. 

Ueview's ol symphony orchestras and 
opeiu and ballet ensiinbles a'-e to take 
place. The Koiirth .\ationul Ilevii-w ol 
Modern Urania i.s to be held in ItXiV) 
anil rehearsals are proi-cediii)* lor over 
.50 new play.s. Artists will show their 
latest woiks at the CJeneral Jubilee K.\hi- 
bitioii ol' I'aintiiijT, (Graphics and Seiilp- 
tiire. The Hiil^arian eini.niiitouraphers 
are inakiii}; iilnis about the antilaseisl 
sttiiKule and also filins dealitifr with 
eontcniporary subjects. Thesi' lilins will 
be relea.sed in the nest lew months. 

Iiii[iortant aniiiver.suri<'s will be cele¬ 
brated ill 1009 — the 125lh anniversary 
of the publication ol the first innnber ot 
the |)eiiodical ‘T..yboslovie”, which mark¬ 
ed till' be,i'inniii(> of |)eriodical piiblica- 
lioiis in Bnliiaria, the fiOth aiiniversarv 
ol the birth of the proletarian jaict Nikola 
V'aptsarov, who was shot by the f.iseists. 

The policy ol the Biilirariaii Cloverii- 
ineiit in respect to culture i.s charaeti r- 
iseil by constant e.spansion ol relations 
with eoimtries in all paits of the world. 
Today Bnlgaiia inaiiitaiiis relations witli 
89 countries and she has eoiieliKled enl- 
tnral aj'ieenieiits with •'i:J of them. The 
siipiing ol plans lor eiiltiiral cooperation 
with 14 other countries is e.vpeetiH.1 in 
the near future. 

Joint cultural activitii-s between the 
Soviet Union, and Biil^'uria are the most 
varied. A Month of Bulgarian (oiltiire 
will be celelirated in this Iraternal coun¬ 
try when thi're will be, ainon^ other 
events, a scientific session in Moseow, 
shows illnstratiii)' A Uicade ol Bult'ariaii 
Dramatic .Art, and a festival ol Biil^ariuii 
films. 

In January some days were dedicated 
to Uiiljiaiian films in New '^'ork and US 
piclnre-j>oers hail the opportnnilv ol 
si-i inn tif the best films made by 

the Biil)>arian Cint inatonraphy in the last 
few yi’ars. "Weeks ot Bninurian Films 
anil (ailtnre" will be ornanised in a 
iinmlier of other countries, tisi. Biilnariuii 
iiistniineiitalists w-ill take part in 19 
internalioiiul iniisic eontests. 

Tfie Maeinus Fnrcinn Traile Enterprise 
e.vimrts and imports Inaiks and otlier 
pnhlicaliniis. It maintains relations with 
over publishing-houses abroad and 
has its own representatives in 30 coun¬ 
tries. This year it will show Bulgarian 
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literature at the eight international lairs 
in which it is taking pait. 

New Films 

For the first time, an image of firisto 
Botev (1848-761, the gri-.il Bulgarian 
revolutionary, has found its realisation 
on the .sereen. The new Biilg-irian 
eolonreil einemaseopic film “Freedom or 
Diath"', gives a vivid pietiire of the 
short hill heroic path followed liy Botev's 
detachnient after .sei/iiig the Austrian 
sliip, the Badetski, in 1878. 'lliis is the 
filth ieatnre film to be directed bv 
N'ikolai KonilHiv. The first fi-atiire film 
he dirifteil was “Tobaceo" and it re¬ 
ceived the (Joldi'ii Bose /Aw.ud, the fiist 
prize at the Third Festival ol Bulgarian 
Films, field in Varna in 198.‘J. 'Iwo years 
later, his film "Vo-.ila" (Wedding l.ieein-ei 
reeeivcil Ihe special prize of the jury lor 
the best youth film at the Fonith l''ilm 
Festival in Moscow. The writer Fopov 
wiote the screenplay for "Freedom or 
Death”. The role of Boli-v is played bv 
the young filiii actor Mileii IViii-v. 

The Dociiiiientary Film Studio n-ei-iit- 
Iv showed a new film "You've Done ft. 
.Now, Haven't Yon, Bai fianyu':'’’— 
direeteil by Jvan Fichev. This film is 
about the life of Aleko Konstantinov, tlie 
eminent Bulgarian writer uiiii deiiioerat 
and the aiilfior of the fuinoiis novel "B.ii 
Caiiyn'' in whii-h he satirizes eharacter- 
islie Icatiires of the Bulgarian in the 
past. 

Botev’s Works Abroad 

T/iw ymr thi; nulffirian /leop/e will 
rrMnate the 120th aiinirer.wnj of thr 
birth of llrixto Hotev, the urnit linlunrUin 
reoolntiomry, puhlicUit and jioi't, tchoxe 
works htira appearnl in nearly fifty 
volutru's in iranslaliotts in more than 20 
Ir.ni'uaj’es. This steady intcreit in lioUr.'s 
work — in his 20 poenu, bis friiilletons, 
paid wist if articles and letters, can be 
explained by the fact that both his rersc 
and las prose are permeated with dear 
philosophiial, siwial ami poUtkul llnmutu 
that is in fidl confomuly with oar own 
times. 

The first translation of his work into 
a foreiffi /angnage was in the C:crh 
/angaaga in IHH5. Josef Voraeek pub- 
lisheel an article etttttled, ‘Tlristo Bolcc. 
A Bn/gariau Pod ami Holdier". in a 
Prajfue m-tgosiiin “Slocenski Slnnnik". 
and the article teas acconijuinicd by 
translations of the poems “Xly Prayer", 
“FowmwH", "In the Pub", and "Patriot''. 
In Zagreb, a year later, August Handam- 


l/fijic published a collection of pot ms. 
entitled "iiutnarske Piesmv " in tebirh 
were translations of lioteo'/. poems “ihe 
llaiif^ing of Vassil Iwrski", ''llailji 
llimitcr". "My Prayer" and "To Mij 
Mother". 

The first Hussian Iranslnliom of liotiw's 
works appeared towards Ihe. eml of thr 
eighties of last tentury. A .SI. Piters- 
burg magazine "IMcfuInren Pauleon" 
published "Hadji Pimitrr" amt a ft le 
rrrscs from "To My First l-on;" and 
"Prauet", 

The first translations of Holer's pot ins 
into Westt-in langnages were nuiile- in the 
lust deeatle of Ihe nincfuenlli renlttiii. In 
IStH in Guclfharg the SwiuHsb siholar. 
Professor .\lfred Jensen, who speeialised 
in Sltir hiugnages, pnldished a nitnnt- 
graph “Ilristo lioier. a Hiilgarian Pod 
of Freedom", 'ilwie wtre IransLitions of 
12 poems aWwlwd to the monograph. 

“My I'ruycr" teas heard in I'rciwh in 
ISIFi. in a Iriinshtlion hij («’. Phi’ipoii. H 
was translated into the Itnli in lantiii'iiic 
in W2(i. 

The first roliimr of Holei s piwins to 
be published abroad again i-tine out in 
the. Czech language in lf)l2. Atneisl all 
that the pint had written in rei.se ftnm 
w.is inel'ided in this rolnine in transla¬ 
tions III/ '/.ib’iiek Hroiietn. 

Holer's trorks an' extremely popnl.tr 
in the Sneit I I'nitm. The foUou ing me 
the mast impoflant Sol id edilious of his 
piiniis- find other works; “Selt:> ted 
Works" IIi)4HK “Piihlitisi Works, Aitieles. 
Skdfhes ami Letters" (Ifl.SZi, “TransLt- 
tions of Hotev by the pod J'ado 'I'ichina 
into the Ckrainian" UH4!)) and "Seleited 
Works" (lO-U). 

Holer, s works' hare been published in 
Kspi'ninto, Latin. Fnglish. .‘\rahie. Viti 
minu'se. Chinese, Hiimanian, (Ud Creek, 
anil Albanian. The Syiian pod .\linuid 
iS. Ahiruul luis madt' one of Ihe l.ile.st 
transliUioas of llotec's poems anti puli- 
lished them umler the title "Poi'ms abimt 
Man ami Freedom". 

A Paper for Foreigners 

A new' weekly has hegnn to he piili- 
lished here in English and (U-rnian. In 
English it is the “Sofia .News” and in 
(lerniau “Solioter Nachrit-hti-n”. it will 
pruviile information about the eeoiio- 
mie. riiltiiral, social and political life 
of Bulgaria. A regular feature will be 
short stories and novels by Bulgarian 
and foreign writers, and there will h<> 
regular .special fi-aturcs; “Biilguriaii 
lleallh Besorts”, “This May Be of 
Interest to Y'ou”, and "Your Favourite 
Hobhy". The .sports columns will give 
infurmatiuii alKiiit the iiiteniatiunal 
activities of Bulgarian sportsmen and 
the more important sports events 
abroad. 
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teachers 



OMETIMES I think 1 am like those 
old linden trees which were planted 
last winter in fumt of the theatre in 
our town. Brought in trucks they were 
planted when everybtalv slept and as 
sirring caine the tiees woke up to fiinl 
themselves with cement slabs around 
their roots. They tried to iluwer. but 
the flowers came out dried up, without 
aroinu. Perhaps they were alieady 
dead... I don't know. If I ask about 
them in some of uiv letters, mv daughters 
wi.ulil look at each itber and the young¬ 
est mil', slie has al\va\s been more soft, 
woulil virite me not to get tireil with 
e.\.(‘reise books, not to drink too miiih 
eolfi'e. . . but about ihc lindens she would 
not lueiitlou at all. 

I could not gi't used to ibis village, in 
the beginning I 
tried, but one can¬ 
not gi't ii.sed to 
tiiose plaei s to 
which they go for 
the first time at 
old age. And then 1 
lenieiiibered about 
the lindins in front 
of the theatre, in our town. 

T could neither gi't used to the hoii.se 
T lived in. It w.is fori'ign, and at my age 
women should live in homes which have 
put an ago together with them. 

It is bi'st when I am in the class. I 
forget evervibing, even the insults. Theie 
alone I feel inysi'lf light anil not so old, 
ill that mobile air, closed bi'tweeii the 
black-board and the eves of thi' ehildien. 

Ill the evening I st.iv alone in the 
feaelier.s’ mom. I’ve iiowlieie to hurry 
to, nowhi're am I awaited. I sit then- 
until the coals hi the fireplace cool down 
turning into small white cubes ol ash. 
The voung teacher of elieinistrv alsn 
slays back. At one end of the table I go 
on correcting the exercise books and at 
the other, she goes on writing letters. 
Sill' writes slowly, often raises her he-id 
and stares through the window as her 
lips keep on moving. Several times I saw 
how nervously she opened the envlopi' 
closed only a little while ago. mad thi’ 
letter once again and iinilerlined some 
words. But 1 go on corrccline the home 
work. Years ego the exercise books used 


to Irritate me, but now they are my 
saviour. These are the only mistakes 
which I am still capable of correcting. 

Once the fire went out early and the 
chemistiy teacher came out with me. It 
was raining outside. PikiIs of water had 
formed on the road: she jumped over 
them first and then gave her hand to 
me. My spectacles were wet and I hardly 
could .see her liiit it was woiuh'rfiil to 
wand.'-r in that d:iiii]r darkness and to 
find a warm little hand.. .. That was 
tlie first time she came to niy place. We 
spoke about her iniilher and my daugh¬ 
ters. We did not know each uther as we 
came from differi'nl (owns anil, in a wav, 
we emild have pieseiiled a ha|)pier 
image, but neither she, nor I did so. 1 
tolfl her ever\thing alioiil myself. If was 
lather strange that she listened to me and 
iindiTstood the horrors of mv (w iisioned 
life. For, that inspeelnr loo was about hiT 
age hut she did not iimlerstHiid me. She 
thuiight I wanted to k< ep on iiiv servie*' 
for the iniiiiey iiivolveil and smiled a 
smile which, evidently, she had leanied 
not VIr\ long ago. Her stoiies were 
simpler and brief. She placed her liaiids 
on her knees as she spoke and diti not 
leave that ugly iialiit of girls with Innu 
hair to shove the hair liehinil at the end 
of eai'h sentence. She was siiieere, lint 
desjiite everything I could leel that she 
kept .silence about something big and 
iinporlaiit of her lib'. I did not r|iiestiiiii 
lu'r. I did not ilo it not of respect and 
to some extent, egoism. The long winter 
evi'iiings were just hegiiiniiig ami it 
wiiiild have I.''eii feiiihle for me had the 
voiing ehi'inisiry teacher stopped eoiiiiiig 
to iiic plaee. 

I lived in an old house and did mil 
pay nut since therr- was no one to pav 
to. The village women had told me that 
several years ago here lived an old man 
all alom'. When T t'ame this aiitiiinii. 
darkened hunches of herbs still liiiiii’ 
Iroin the ceiling of the riMiin. I woialereil 
from what disease the old man siilfered. 
Although his fate had nothiiitr in eoiniiio'i 
with mine, I Iregan to hate this ni.in and 
to get irritatc'd in the helplessness of his 
conditions. The eoiirtvard was vet iiiorr' 
ilismal. kinder the shed were rotting an 
assortment chairs, barrels with rusted iron 
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.strips around them, an old fashioned 
thresher and a broken piwe of flint. 
Tired things, which oiici' scrvixl dedi- 
eatetlly the life in this hig house. 

Tile winter came as if without a 
warning. The courtyard seemed to be 
smaller because of the snow and the 
narrow path which my steps had traced 
gave it a more desolate look. In the 
teachers* room willeagues spoki' about 
wagfes and were angiy that c'liinmiiis 
coiild not he found in anv shop. 

The fire-w-ood shop on ni ght me a pile 
of small pirves of wood — rough and 
iigl> jiii'fes. iinsiiilahle lor anv other 
piir])ose. For the first time I lighted fir" 
which would warm me alone.... I told 
her and she understood and began visiting 
me every evi-ning. Shi' brought her ratlin 
along, wt' (i\ed the antenna hi'low the 
window and on the eraeked wall ihi' 
shining spiral looked uiiiisiial .tml foreign, 
like :i watch on ihi' wrist of an old nian. 
Once w(' drank collee ami looked through 
the pietiires ol mv giaiid daiigliti'r. Sht' 
was pholographed in the living room of 
our apartiiii'iit, when she had jii.st Iic'giiu 
walking willi oiitsirelelied liaiids. 

— “fs it line that people love tbi'ir 
grand i hildreu more than their own 
ehildri'iii'"—asked the girl. 

— *'1 woiililn’t know", saiil 1. “pi'rliaji.s 
ill grand ehildien we tiy to find uiir own 
ehililri'ii, hut as thes were when thf'V 
wi're little and when llie\ lowd oiilv us." 

— "Is it Iw'eausi' old .ige is Iiuk'Ij ?" 

— "\o, tihl age is more of giving iin, 
Fiist we give ii|> our lo>s. Iheii desks, 
stair easi's, our own room';, . . ami at the 
t'lid, somtwhire in hetweeii. we aie iir-- 
seiiled with ,i ie|iri>iluel{iMi el i.evi.illi.i'i. 
You hold the pietiire in mum liamls i>'i>l 
still eaioiot liefievi' ev< rvtliiiig has I'oiled 
and it is fiiii" lor mui to go, . . . Seiiie 
lemaiii. But to star o'i the joii al'c- 
peiision — for soiiii it im <ins iiioiiev, ami 
for olhi'rs vt'ars ler'i nut of tiie old 
age. But it is djifieiill. I’laei's aie not 
I'asilv toiiiid. Il'ivt' you ev r hi'-oil the 
W’urds ‘Bower-packed 1 elephoiie’.-'" 

— "Yes, I base", said ♦he girl in .i lo'\ 
voice. “Before I eame liere. for a veai 
I was a ti'a'-her in thi' town”, shi' wa.-, 
silent for a niiniite, “Has'e miu e\ei 
ex.iiiiiiit'd private stiideiils'/" 



I replied, “yes". 

“In our school normally the senior 
chemistry teacher used to examine them, 
while I leinainecl the secoml ineinlxT of 
th<! enirimissioii. Hut once the. Din-efor 
asked me to hold the evamination. I was 
called in his ehamher anil several times 
he repi-ated that it was I who had to 
hold examinations next nuirninsr. In' the 
evening some one rang me up. A slow 
male voice explained that the hoy was 
the goal-keepiT of the town foothall 
team and if I failed him it would mean 
that I didn't love, the town. I asked 
with whom I was speaking hut the slow 
voice gave a drawled laugh." 

The rhemistiv teacher approached the 
table, ami pouri'd a glass of water. 

— “.And I was soiiv for the goal¬ 
keeper, he was con.soled, and he did not 
n-ad a line.” 

— “Did he fail?” I asked. 

— “Yes. he did." 

— “And then?" 

She drank the water and smiled with 
her wet lips. 

— “Then I came to know you.... 
rheinistry is mv siilisidi.arv, and such 
teachers can he found in do/.i-ns.” 

The gill stooil in front of my chair — 
tall with a namiw hip, athletic type. I 
always ihoughl that such girls were 
somewhat foolish. For the first tinre I 
found out then that we, who iire ad¬ 
vanced in age, somehow easily reject 
iwerything vhiih doi'S not resemble u.s, 
and behind this rejection we hidi' our 
lielple.ss inahilily to understand tin in. 

“You have never lived in u small town, 
have vou?” said niv guest. “.Sometimes 
it si'cins to me th.it under the pavements, 
along with the wali-r supply pipe-lines 
and sewerage canals rims an invisdile 
network and if anv one tiies to Ineak it 
soini'W here, at a do/'‘n d.irk corners 
alarm hells sl.irl linging. I onlv toM'lied 
it. .. some calh-d me hold, others kept 
silent.” 

— “An I the one \on write lelteis to, 
wliat did he s.i\'?” 

The girl broke into a smile. 

— "Yon asked as inv mother docs, . .." 

.And she told me e\ervlhing. She spoke 

in simple sinnl senlenei s, eimiposed of 
only the most iieeessarv words, I heard 
till' old and strange story about a 
teaiher’s lose, hated anil eondemoid hv 
the whole town, a love which motlu rs of 
teachers follow with eonenn and with 
some nnspeeilii'd alarm for their own 
daiighti rs. 

— “He wrote me that In- loves me” — 
shiwlv Slid the girl, "lie never told me 
so hnt he wrote. And he will eoine for 
inv hirlhdav and von will see him. He 
will take two days’ leave from there and 
evervhody will know that he would ronie 
to see me. It will be wonderful that they 
would know, won’t it?” 


— Yes, said I, and particularly at that 
moment 1 felt that In fact the story she 
told me, i.s new and unknown for me, 
that never before have f heard it. that 
something heaiitifnl and young will he- 
comc vietorions, if that distant teacher 
in physics asks the angry ihreetor two 
days' leave for the hirthdav o.*' tin- 
sacked girl. . . . 

She Wr-ent lal»‘. I .saw her to the outside 
gall- and remaini-il alone in thi- snow 
standing with my back on the rotting 
grey hoards. 

Several ilays we, saw each other in the 
teachers’ riarm hnt nodded from afar. 
During the long evenings as I w-aifed, 
and she iievi-r came, I recomitcil our 
whole isinversation, and asked mvself if 
I h.id hurt her, hut found only one 
thing — I liked the girl. I did not ask 
hi-r why she stopped i-oming. Soinc-thing 
hetwei-n ns hail to he qiiieteiied down, 
something like a lump of csild wax was 
there which had to spread evenly on llit: 
warm surfaces. 

Today when I left I saw her washing 
the instrninents in thf- basin with ])ri-ss(-d 
lips amidst a small cloud of vi-llow 
clilorim- gas. With long sliidi-s in thi- 
snow- she reached me and stood in front 
of me. 

"He is arriving this evening....” The 
hlne vein in her neck pnLsaled with 
happiness. 

\Ve decided that from the station they 
should cxmie straight to m\ house. Some 
kind of u i-oiuiiion emotion i-ngiilfed ns, 
some kind of a eonimon love towards 
this unknown to me phvsiis teacher who 
was now travelling fo this plaie. 

She went te grt dn-ssed. returned to 
mv place twice and hroiijht i-vcrvthin-g 
in her bag that was .ivailahh- in the 
villagi- shop. I cli-aned the wooden 
hoards. I ananged the table, did mv 
hair and put on the daik dress which f 
iiorni.illv won- while giving avvav the 
diplnin.is and at marriages. T also deeid-'d 
to give him a wclc-fimc ki.ss, simply hc- 
i-aiise he came.. .. For if In- does not 
eome. the girl would eonie h-i'-k alone, 
would sit on mv bed and I woiihl not 
have anything to talk to her. 

1 am alone. She has gone to meet 
him. Woodi-n hoards sipit-ak under niy 
steps. A eonicr of thi- table-i loth is 
hanging low- hut I do not have patience 
to set it right. 1 open the window and 
the cold blasts from oii'sidi- free/.e mv 
dress. I hear a train's whistle from the 
diri-clion ol the station.... I wimlil see 
them from hi-re. I shall have time to 
close the window to go to the table and 
.set the hanging lorner of the tahle-i-Iolh 
right. 

I'hat man must exjine. For her and for 
me ton. 

I stand at the 0 ]X'n window and 
wait.... 


(From page 9) 

held the tense attention of the 
audience for two hours. All the 
remaining characters and events 
make a retrospective appear¬ 
ance in the composition. They 
appear, called up by the Prose¬ 
cutor’s alert mind, to accept or 
reject the way along which he 
has sot out to reach his final 
decision. Always, with unflag¬ 
ging energy they reject his 
choice, making him wander 
along the intricate twists and 
turns of his own conscience, 
examining his feelings, in order 
finally to reach the best solution. 

The play is connected with 
events experienced ten years 
ago, and with the hard neces¬ 
sity of examining human purity. 
But it goes beyond the limits of 
its historical outljne,s and be¬ 
comes a topical and moving dis¬ 
cussion on faith in man, on the 
great responsibility one has to 
society, on ethics and conscience. 
Djagarov penetrates man’s com¬ 
plex inner world, sincerely re¬ 
vealing his hesitations, remorse 
and resorx'cs. The Prosecutor is 
called upon to indict his best 
friend, who has been accused of 
the worst. He knows that the 
man is innocent, but does not 
♦easily reach his decision to re¬ 
fuse to sign the indictment, to 
give up the case and take up his 
defence. His thoughfs travel like 
a burning brand over all the 
intricate turns of doubt if an 
honest action has any sense even 
when the final re.sull cannot be 
objectively changed; he expe¬ 
riences shame because he. the 
Prosecutor is asking himself for 
the first time if the man is in¬ 
nocent, because his best friend 
has to be accused before he 
thinks of asking it. The price of 
a fine gesture—that is the logi¬ 
cal result of all the intricate 
and dramatic development of 
events. It is an ethical action 
because it holds no statement, 
it has no pathos and is not light- 
minded, but has grown and been 
checked in the most complex 
struggle with himself. 



LEISURE TIME 


How do the Bulgarians spend 
their free time? This question is 
■becoming ever more topical now 
that the five working day week 
is being gradually introduced 
into all branches of work. Of 
the many hobbies of which the 
Bulgarians are fans, sport is the 
favourite. In Bulgaria, a land of 
••inly eight million people, there 
are one million sportsmen in 
clubs and other sports organi¬ 
sations. There is hardly one 
good-sized industrial enterprise 
without a sports hall and a play¬ 
ground of its own. Volleyball, 
basketball and ‘narodna topka’ 
(a favourite game with youngs¬ 
ters) are played everywhere— 
in schools, barracks, and gar¬ 
dens, and even in the streela of 
the towns. Football fans are the 
most numerous and soccer is 
played on every spare plot of 
grassy land. 

There are over 900,000 mem¬ 
bers of hikers’ clubs in Bulga¬ 
ria. But to get the number of all 
the hikers we must add the 
families of the members of the 
clubs and the friends of nature 
without membership cards in 
their pockets. The number 
SC0,CC0 will be at least doubled 
then. In Sofia alone 120,000 peo¬ 
ple go out hiking in Mount 
Vitosha and the Lyulin Moun¬ 
tain on Sundays and on other 
holidays. And there are so many 
beautiful mountains in Bulga¬ 
ria! ... the Rila and Pirin Moun¬ 
tains with their 121 lakes; 
Sredna Gora, Strandja, the Rho¬ 
dopes and the Stara Planina. 
Many of the tourists are gather- 
*ers of mushrooms, wild fruit 
and herbs. The rivers and lakes 
full of carp, trout, pike, barbel, 
sheath fish and grey mullet, at¬ 
tract nearly 60,000 anglers 
every year. 

If we are to believe the “au¬ 
thoritative” stories of 87,000 
sportsmen -who are fond of 
shooting, there is hardly any 


game left in Bulgaria. And yet 
they admit there is still quite an 
abundance of deer, roe. hares, 
wild goats, bears, wolves, foxes, 
local winged game and migra¬ 
tory birds in Bulgaria. 

Hiose who spend their free 
time bent over multi-coloured 
stamp collectors’ files are orga¬ 
nised in 118 associations and 
there is a collectors’ section with 
the Union of Philatelists. It 
unites those who collect “oil and 
sundry”—philatelists, numis¬ 
matists, collectors of cigaretto- 
packs, Isadges and labels and 
even_ of towels. 

There are 12.f.GC radio-ama¬ 
teur enthusiasts. 

Bulgarians also go in for many 
other hobbies in their free time 
—^photography, reading, collec¬ 
ting and listening of gramo¬ 
phone records, going to the 
movies and viewing the omni¬ 
present TV programmes. And 
although Bulgaria is famous for 
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her good wine and brandy, the 
number of those who have cho¬ 
sen to sacrifice at the shrine of 
Bacchus as their hobby is small, 
indeed—let alone addiction to 
marijuana or LSD which are 
only known to Bulgarians 
through reading foi’eign maga¬ 
zines. 
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Meeting Of Political Consultative Committee 
Of Warsaw Treaty Member Countries 

A fleeting of the Political Consultative Commiiiee of the member-countries of the Warsaw Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance, was held in Budapest on March 17, 

The Committee heard a report by the Supreme Coinmander-in-Chief of the Joint Armed Forces 
and unanimously approved of the steps suggested for further strengthening of the defence potential 
of the member-countries of the Treaty organisatiin, in the interest of the cause of socialism, the 
cause of peace and security in Europe and throughout the world. 

In a separate message addressed to all countries of Europe the memhcr-countries of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation gave a call to cooperate in the convocation of a general European conference to 
discuss problems of European security and peacehil cooperation. 

The address, adopted at the Consultative Meeting attended by leaders of the Communist and 
Workers* Parties and the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, the German Democratic Republic, 
Poland, Rumania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia, emphasised that real possibilities existed for hold¬ 
ing such a conference. “If one proceeds from the interests of strengthening peace, there are no weighty 
reasons whatever for postponing the convocation of a general European conference.” The address 
further emphasised that “one of the main preconditions of safeguarding European security is the in¬ 
violability of the frontiers, existing in Europe, including the frontiers on the Oder and Nisse, and 
also the frontiers between the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
recognition of the existence of the GDR and FRG, renunciation by the Federal Republic of Germany 
of its claims to represent the entire German people, renunciation of the possession of nuclear wea¬ 
pons of any shape. West Berlin h^s a, special status and does not belong to West Germany.” 
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On the occasion of the l^th Anniversary oj the Socialist Revolution 


ADDRElSS TO THE BULGARIAN PEOPLE 


'p HE Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, the Executive Council of 
the Bulgarian Agrarian Union, 
the National Council of the 
^ Fatherland Front, the Central 
Council of the Trade Unions 
and the Central Committee of 
the Young Communist League 
(Komsomol) have published 
an address to the Bulgarian 
people on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the socialist 
revolution in Bulgaria. 

“Two-and-a-half decades have 
passed since the memorable day 
—September 9, 1944--when the 
'^'Bulgarian people under the 
leadership of the Communist 
Party and with the decisive aid 
of the Soviet Army overthrew 
the monarchofascist dictatorship 
and established their own Peo¬ 
ple's Democratic Government. 
This was the opening of a new 
era in the thirteen-centuries-old 
history of our ancient country”, 
runs the address. “Bulgaria, for¬ 
merly a land with wooden 
ploughs and mocassins, has been 
transformed into an industrial 
country. The Bulgarian pea¬ 
sants, who were the first in the 
world to follow the example of 
the Soviet collective farmers and 
to reorganize their agriculture 
on socialist lines, have perform¬ 
ed a historic feat.” 

There is not a single Bulga¬ 
rian patriot who is not moved 
' in his heart when he compares 
the two Bulgarias, the one be¬ 
fore September the Ninth, and 
the one today. It is as if an en¬ 
tire century had passed since 
then! In a quarter of a century 
the national income has risen 
five times. Industrial output has 
increased about thirty times. 
Today, in about ten days, our 
socialist industry produces as 
much as was produced in the 
whole of 1939. %e total output 
of agriculture has almost doub¬ 


led. The number of physicians 
and the number of hospital 
beds ai’e five times what they 
were before and the number of 
university students—eight times, 
and of cinemas—19 limes. Bul¬ 
garia ranks among the first 
countries in the world in the 
rales of her economic and cul¬ 
tural development. In so far as 
the advancement of the eco¬ 
nomy and culture of Bulgaria 
and the betterment in the wel¬ 
fare of the Bulgarian people are 
concerned, the period of Socia¬ 
lism can bo called a Golden Age. 

“The greatest achievement of 
the socialist revolution in Bul¬ 
garia, however, is the now man. 
Freed from exploitation and 
oppression, he is the master of 
his country, a conscientious 
creator and builder of the new 
life who has indissolubly thrown 
in his lot with the great ideals 
of communism. 

“All this has been achieved is 
linked with the name and the 
activities of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party”, it is emphasised 
in the address. “Today, it is the 
leader of the people, recognized 
by all and the main political 
force in our society, the guar¬ 
antee for the bright future of 
socialist Bulgaria. 

“Under the leadership of the 
Central Committee, with Todor 
Zhivkov, the First Secretary, at 
the head, the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party steadfastly and 
creatively applies basic Leninist 
principles in the building up of 
our socialist society. It skilfully 
blends the general and the par¬ 
ticular in the construction of 
socialism and the national and 
international interests of the 
Bulgarian people, and makes its 
theoretical and practical contri¬ 
bution to the treasure-house of 
Marxism-Leninism. The Party, 
with the creative approach that 
is typical of it wheat settling 


urgent problems connected with 
social development, has been 
continuously and steadfastly 
perfecting the scientific govern¬ 
ment ol social life, and has al¬ 
ready discovered and implemen¬ 
ted fresh forms of management 
and direction both for economy 
and culture and for the further 
development of socialist demo¬ 
cratism. 

“Sincere and unbreakable 
Bulgarian-Soviet friendship is 
the unshakable basis for Bulga¬ 
ria’s development along the poth 
to socialism”, the address goes 
on to say. “This friendship has 
for long gone beyond the ordi¬ 
nary relations between two 
friendly states. This friendship 
has come to mean the sense of 
their life to the Bulgarians, their 
destiny and their morale. 

“Bulgaria is an indivisible 
part of the world socialist com¬ 
munity, Firmly and unwaver¬ 
ingly we continue to consolidate 
our fraternal friendship with the 
socialist countries, and to 
strengthen the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation. 

“Through her consistent po¬ 
licy, which is based on princi¬ 
ples of mutual respect, good- 
neighbourliness and non-inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of 
other states and which is imbued 
with the spirit of peaceful co¬ 
existence, Bulgaria has become 
an important factor for peace 
on the Balkan Peninsula. She 
unconditionally backs the just 
struggle of the Vielnameiso peo¬ 
ple and of all peoples who are 
fighting for their national libe¬ 
ration. fn close friendship with 
the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries and in co¬ 
operation with all peace-loving 
forces in the world, Bulgaria 
will steadfastly continue to re¬ 
sist imperialism and internation¬ 
al reactionary forces and frus¬ 
trate their aggressive plans.” 




LENIN’S “SPARK” IN BULGARIA 


'J'HE Bulgarian revolutionary 
Marxists showed keenest 
interest in Lenin’s paper, the 
SPARK, and popularized it 
actively in Bulgaria. 

The party magazine .NEW 
TIMES, edited by Di miter Bla- 
goev, announced in its issue of 
July 1903 that it accepts subs¬ 
cribers to the SPARK. The 
paper ZARIA, WORKERS’ 
PAPER—central organ of the 
Leftwing Socialist Party since 
September, 19C3, also gave fre¬ 
quent notices that subscriptions 
for the SPARK are accepted. 

In its issue of July 3, 1903 the 
WORKERS’ PAPER carries an 
enthusiastic article about the 
SPARK. 

“For the Bulgarian reader the 
SPARK is not only interesting 
for its polemic value. But may 
be even more important, it gives 
insight into an epoch-making 
struggle of our times. The ice¬ 
bound realm has started to thaw 
and the Spring is near. The fear¬ 
ful tide of the rising Russian pro¬ 
letariat buffets mercilessly the 
foundations of tsarism. Every 
new issue of the SPARK brings 
us the latest news and achieve¬ 
ments of the struggle, opening 
the road of freedom. In our drab 
life this description of a great 
struggle sounds inspiring, fasci¬ 
nating, like a powerful call. 
Everyone who can read Russian 
should receive the SPARK re¬ 
gularly. No other reading car¬ 
ries such forceful inspiration in 
the victory of the revolution. It 
is full of characters growing 
into great heroes and heroines 

ft 

« • « 

The revolutionary press in 
Bulgaria systematically publi¬ 
shed translations from the 
SPARK, describing the socialist 
movement in Russia and other 
countries, as well as articles 
directed against Russian and in¬ 
ternational opportunism. In 
September of 1801 the WORK¬ 
ERS’ PAPER reproduced two 
articles on the iVench Socialist 
Party. The NEW TIMES in 1903 


By ASEN HRISTOV 


translated the article ‘The Re¬ 
formist Socialism in Millerand’. 

In 1903 the WORKERS’ PA¬ 
PER reproduced several articles 
appearing in the SPARK. 

’The SPARK strongly influen¬ 
ced the Bulgarian revolutionary 
Marxists and directed the Bul¬ 
garian socialist movement to¬ 
wards proletarian-revolutionary 
channels. The SPARK helped 
the Leftwing socialists in their 
struggle against the Rightwing 
fraction of the party, which was 



finally expelled in 1903, The 
eminent writer and Marxist 
propagandist in Bulgaria, 
Georgi Bakalov, rightly said: 
“If, in spite of Bulgaria’s eco¬ 
nomic backwardness, revolu¬ 
tionary Marxism was able to 
cope with Rightwing collabora- 
tionism and come out victorious 
in the struggle; if revolutionary 
Marxism was able to draw the 
majority of the working class— 
that was the result of the gene¬ 
ral revolutionary movement in 
Russia, and, in ^rticular, to the 
ideological assistance of the 
tried old SPARK.’* 

Appraising highly the import. 


ance of the SPARK, the Bulga¬ 
rian revolutionary Marxists and 
their leader, Dimiter Blagoev, 
gave it their wholehearted 
moral and material support. 

With the active participation 
of the Bulgarian Marxists m 
1901, a secret channel was orga¬ 
nised to smuggle newspapers 
into Russia via Varna-Odessa. 

Georgi Bakalov mentions in 
his memoirs that the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party gave Bulga¬ 
rian passports to functionaries 
of the SPARK. 

Nadezhda Krupskaya notes in 
her Memoirs of Lenin that when 
she arrived at Munich, of the 
whole ‘Labour laberalion’ group 
only Vera Zasoulich had a Bul¬ 
garian passport, under the name 
of Velika Dimitrova. Further on 
Krupskaya writes that gradually 
all others had to use Bulgarian 
passports. Before her arrival 
Benin had no passport what¬ 
ever. “When I arrived, we were 
given the passport of the Bulga¬ 
rian doctor Yordanov and I was 
inscribed as his wife Maritsa. 
We moved to a room which we 
found through an announcement 
in the press in a worker’s 
family. We had with us as secre¬ 
tary of the SPARK Ina Smido- 
vich-Lehman, who also used a 
Bulgarian passport and was 
called Dimka.” 

Lenin and his SPARK valued 
highly the revolutionary virtues 
of the Bulgarian Marxists and 
supported them actively in the 
struggle against Bulgarian and 
European opportunism. In 1903 
the SPARK published two arti¬ 
cles on the tenth congress of the 
Bulgarian Workers’ Social- 
Democratic Party, when the 
Party purged the Rightwing 
socialists. The articles strongly 
denounced the opportunist theo¬ 
ries of Yanko Sakuzov. 

The SPARK printed in its 
columns contributions by Bulga¬ 
rian socialists. Articles with the 
signature of Dimiter Blagoev 
appeared in 1903. 


April 24 — International Youth Solidarity 'bay Against Colonialism 


BBllia[ia-& Consistent FigMer Against Cnionialisin 


Q NE of the foundations on 
^ which Bulgaria’s authority 
has been firmly founded is her 
deep and unchanging adherence 
to principle in the fight against 
colonialism and neocolonialism, 
her fight for the freedom and 
independence of all peoples. 
This persistency and adherence 
to principle are determined by 
the social system which has held 
sway in our country for the last 
twenty-five years, and which 
determines the whole of her 
activity in the international 
arena. 

This year freedom-loving peo¬ 
ple all over the world will mark 
the tenth anniversary of the 
historic Declaration of Colonial 
Freedom, which was accepted 
in the United Nations on the 
initiative of the Soviet Union. 
The balance-sheet to be drawn 
up for the time which has elap¬ 
sed is more than positive. In 
many countries the wind of 
freedom has plucked down the 
black flag of slavery and op¬ 
pression and has opened up the 
expanses of freedom. The battle 
of the peoples of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America for national 
liberation is developing over 
more successfully. 

But even now. about 40 mil¬ 
lion people, of whom more than 
30 million arc in Africa, are 
under colonial oppression. 

t 

The fight against colonial¬ 
ism is not only against its 
remains, but also against the 
unconcealed ambitions of both 
old and new colonial powers to 
regain lost positions, the terri¬ 
tories that they were compelled 
to renounce due to the .self- 
sacrificing fight of the enslaved 
peoples and their true friends. 


Furthermore, these persistent 
efforts will be rewarded accord¬ 
ing to the Declaration for Colo¬ 
nial Freedom, and at the same 
time all attempts to turn the 
clock backwards to the era of 
slavery and darkness in the de¬ 
velopment of the world shall be 
prevented. 

The People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia is also ruled by this con¬ 
ception when it openljr declares 
that complete decolonization is 
a task that cannot be postponed, 
for the completion of which the 
United Nations must continue 
to play an important role and to 
make an even more active con¬ 
tribution. It is also our firm 
opinion that all United Nations 
resources should be used for 
this end, that the co-operation 
of all organizations and institu¬ 
tions that arc called upon to 
serve its principles and aims 
should be secured. 

That is also the cause of our 
untiring efforts at the United 
Nations to further this excep¬ 
tionally important aim. 1 shall 
recall just a few of the more 
important aspects of this acti- 
city: on August 8, 1066, the 
Bulgari.in People’s Republic be¬ 
came the first participant in the 
International Convention for the 
abolition of all forms of racial 
discrimination: in 1967, our 
country was the first to make a 
monetary contribution to the 
United Nations special fund for 
aid to anti-apartheid fighters in 
South Africa: Bnlaaria made a 
proposal to the United Nations 
which, for the first time recom¬ 
mended in a resolution to the 
General Assembly that specia¬ 
lized organisations should work 
out a concrete programme for 
co-operation in the Organization 


for African Unity for aid to 
struggling African peoples; three 
months ago, the Bulgarian reso¬ 
lution that all organizations and 
institutions of the United Na¬ 
tions should co-operate in the 
fulfilment of the Declaration for 
Colonial Freedom was unani¬ 
mously received and immedia¬ 
tely endorsed by 27 African and 
Asian countries. 

As far as the Bulgarian peo¬ 
ple’s fight against colonialism is 
concerned, not lea.st important 
is the help which the Bulgarian 
People’s Republic has given to 
newly-independent and develop¬ 
ing countries. Of course, this aid 
corresponds to our resources, 
but as a whole it is an expres¬ 
sion of our international obliga¬ 
tion to aid and strengthen 
exploited peopl(;s, so that they 
mav more quickly put an end to 
ihe backwardness inherited from 
colonialism, to forge ahead with 
their political and economic 
independence. 

The attempts and opportuni¬ 
ties of old and new colonial 
powers to return to the places 
from which they were driven at 
the cost of millions of lives and 
indercribable suffering is in fact 
(me of the main obstacles to be 
overcome. 

The Bulgarian people are con¬ 
vinced that the end of colonia¬ 
lism is near: that the fight of 
the enslaved peoples will bo 
crowned with victory. The sure 
guarantee of that is their will 
and drive towards freedom and 
the support shown to them by 
freedom loving mankind. 
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Georgi Traikov 

President of the Presidium of 
the National Assembly of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria 

EORGI Traikov was bom 
on 8th April, 1898 in Vur- 
beni village in Lerin district 
in a family which actively par¬ 
ticipated in the Macedonian re¬ 
volutionary movement. 

As early as in 1918 he enter¬ 
ed in the Agrarian movement 
and soon grew into a young 
talented worker. 

During the monarcho-fascist 
coup d’etat on 9-6-1923, Traikov 
led a group of 2000 peasants 
who took up arms in defence of 
the Agrarian government. Tn 
1924 Traikov was elected secre¬ 
tary of the young farmers’ orga¬ 
nisation in the country and 
headed the struggle of the 
young farmers against fascism. 

Georgi Traikov took an active 
part in the organi.sation of the 
Fatherland Front. 

After the revolution in 1941 
Traikov soon proved himself as 
the most consistent fighter for 
the communist-agrarian unity. 

From 1947 till today Georgi 
Traikov has been unanimously 
elected secretary of the Agra¬ 
rian Party at all its congresses. 

Georgi Traikov held a num¬ 
ber of responsible posts in the 
government, first as Minister for 
Agriculture, then as Deputy 
Prime Minister.. Later ho was 
elected President of the Presi¬ 
dium of the National Assembly. 


1968 IN RETROSPECT 


HE past year, 1968, was a 

* fruitful one for Bulgaria’s 
national economy in spite of the 
long spring drought and adverse 
weather conditions during the 
other seasons. 

In 1968, in spite of the diffi¬ 
culties just mentioned, the pro¬ 
gramme, mapped out by the 
government to extend the ma¬ 
terial and technical basis of the 
country, to raise the technical 
level of production and to deve¬ 
lop the economy still more in¬ 
tensively and effectively, was 
fulfilled along all its basic lines 
by the working people in facto¬ 
ries and on co-operative farms. 

NATIONAL INCOME 

Tn comparison with 1967, the 
national income increased by 6.5 
per cent in 1968. More than 90 
per cent of its growth was due 
to increased labour productivity. 

The growth in the national 
income had a favourable effect 
on the consumer’s fund which 
rose by 8 per cent in compari¬ 
son with 1967. 

Social labour productivity 
was 6.2 per cent higher than 
in 1967. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 

The total volume of capital 
investments increased by 11 per 
cent when compared to 1967. 
For the most part, they were 
put into our chemical, power, 
enginering and metal-processing 
industries, into our ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy, and 
into our light and food indus¬ 
tries and building. There was 
an incerase in the funds allot¬ 
ted to expanding mechanization 
and transport in agriculture and 
to expanding railway transport. 
Large sums were also allocated 
for the building of schools, hos¬ 
pitals, kindergartens, nurseries, 
hotels, etc. 


INDUSTRY 

The industrialization of the 
country went on in 1968 at an 
unabated pace. The output of the 
state and co-operative enter¬ 
prises marked an 11.8 per cent 
increase in comparison with 
1967. Power capacities were in¬ 
creased and some 15,450 million 
kWh of electric power were 
produced. This was 13.3 per 
cent more than in 1967. Thirty 
one million tons of coal were 
mined. 

The output of the ferrous 
metallurgical industry increased 
both in volume and variety. A 
total of 1,461,000 tons of steel. 
1,081,000 tons of pig-iron and 
1,028.000 tons of sheet-iron were 
produced. 

Non-ferrous metallurgy turn¬ 
ed out 90,000 tons of lead, 66,000 
tons of zinc, .37,000 tons of elec¬ 
trolytic copper and smaller 
amounts of gold, silver, cad¬ 
mium and other rare metals. 
Today Bulgaria ranks fourth in 
the output of lead and sixth in 
the output of zinc per capita of 
the population. 

Last year the engineering and 
metal-processing enterprises in¬ 
creased their growth rates by 6 
to 8 points compared with the 
average for the country. The 
utmost consideration was given 
to instrument-making, automa¬ 
tion, electrotechniques, radio- 
electronics and communcation 
technique. 

’The engineering plants turned 
out 35,000 electric hoists, 23,000 
electric trucks, 773.C0:) electric 
motors, 1,256,000 accumulatorjs, 
153,000 TV sets and 91,000 wash¬ 
ing machines. Of all branches of 
industry, the highest growth 
rates were achieved in the che¬ 
mical and rubber industries. 
Output reached some 1,323,000 
tons of nitrogen fertilizers, in¬ 
cluding carbamide (in pure 
substance), 409,000 tons of phos¬ 
phoric fertilizers (in pure subs- 
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tance), 471,000 tons of sulfuric 
acid (monohydrate), 43.000 tons 
of caustic soda (based on 98 per 
cent), 229,0C0 tons of calcinated 
soda (based on 93 per cent), 
3..')]2,000 tons of cement, 187,000 
tons of paper, and 76,000 tons of 
cellulose. 

For the first time in our coun¬ 
try thousands of Ions of syn¬ 
thetic fibres (polyester) of the 
yambolen type, were produced. 
These fibres were passed on to 
the textile mills to make under¬ 
wear and fine, lasting, uncrease- 
able fabrics. The chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries in¬ 
creased production by 30.4 per 
cent in comparison with 1S67. 
Valuable new medicines and 
other preparations were pro¬ 
duced. 

The food and tobacco indus¬ 
tries turned out 414,000 tons of 
canned fruit and vegetables. 240 
million litres of wine, 41,000 
tons of tobacco, etc. 

The light industry also increa¬ 
sed its output. 281 million sq. m. 
of cotton fabrics, .31 million sq. 
m. of woollen fabrics and 18 
million sq. m. of silk fabrics 
were manufactured. The shoe 
industry made 19 million pairs 
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of ladies’, gents' and children's 
shoes. 

AGRICULTURE 

A number of measures were 
taken at the end of 1967 aimed 
at increasing yields and im- 
j)roving agriculture. The farm¬ 
ers were supplied with 824.000 
tons of mineral fertilizers 
(active sub.stance). This was 
38.7 per cent more than in 1967. 


About 22,400 ha more land were 
irrigated. At present over one 
million ha of land are under 
irrigation. 

'rhe spring drought, however, 
decreased agricultural yields by 
aproximately 8.7 per cent, when 
they are compared with those 
of 1867. Thanks to measures 
taken to combat the drought 
agricultural produce in 1988 was 
by 8 per cent higher than in 
ly6.'>. ‘I'his goes to prove that 
Bulgarian larming is becoming 
ever more independent of the 
whims of nature. 

POPULATION, EDUCATION; 

TOURISM 

At the end of 19C8, the popu¬ 
lation of Bulgaria was 8,4U0,U06 
(a growth of 68,006). The birth¬ 
rate was 16.1 per 1,000 and the 
total death-rate—8.2 per cent. 
Infant mortality decreased from 
33.1 per 1,0C0 live-born child¬ 
ren in 19o7 to 28.7 per cent in 
1968. 

In 1988 there were 80,248 
students in the institutes of 
higher education. Of these 13,283 
took degrees, .8,462 in engineer¬ 
ing, 1,.839 in agronomy, zootcch- 
nics and veterinary medicine, 
1(-31 in medicine and 1,527 in 
economy. 

Over 1,900 more hospiUnl beds 
were provided. 

Some 415,000 workers and em¬ 
ployees spent their vacations in 
the holiday-houses belonging to 
the trade unions. 

Bulgaria, w'hich is already a 
well-known tourist country, wel¬ 
comed more than 2 million 
tourists (holiday-makers and 
those who passed through the 
country in transit). Hundreds of 
thousands of tourists from more 
than 2.0 countries spent unfor¬ 
gettable days or weeks at the 
famous Black Sea resorts of 
Zlatni Pyassatsi (Golden Sands), 
Drouzhba (Friendship), .and 
Slunchev Bryag (Sunny Beach). 

At the same time 280.000 Bul¬ 
garian tourists visited many 
countries in Europe and the 
other continents. 



Modem ntetliod of teucMng foreign language is applied in numij Bulgarian Sthools 
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BULGARIAN CHEMICAL 

EXPORTS 


T firC chfiiiic'iil hulii.sliy will cuiiliriiu' 
to Im* oih' of th«- iiriority l>raii<'h<-s 
of niilgiiriii's d'oiioiiiic cl< vcfopiixMit in 
the ycais to I'oiiio. 'I'hi; ••xi.sfinf' flu'tiii- 
val complexes sind luiw projects enter* 
in^ service wilt make elietnical.s avail* 
uhle to every hrancli ol nulional eco¬ 
nomy und \sill consiileruMy inert ase 
exports. 

The U)7(l output ot the ehemicul in- 
dn.stry will la: more llian thiee limes 
higher than in U)0.? (soda prtalncts 2.3 
times, sniphinie uciti tiver times, 
niineral tertili/.<rs nearly d times, aial 
so on), 

Tn IttRH the family ol evisling chemi¬ 
cal plants will lie joined hy the st-eond 
stage of the chemical coinliine near 



Insiilc a fertilizer factory 


tile town of Vrats.i. 'I he urea sheds 
will make Ifiilguria one ol the leailing 
worlil producers and exporters in this 
purticidur chemical. 

The Karl Marx chemical works will 
eoiiimission ni’W .sheds for soda ash and 
the IJimitrnvgrail Chemical Cominni — 
a section lor phos]>horie acid w illi an 
annual - capacity of 110,0(H) tons. It 
will he used inuinly to make doulile 
superphosphate. A new plant for syn¬ 
thetic fihres is planncil to entt r ser¬ 
vice at Yainliol in the nearest luliire. 

S|M>cial attention has lacii jiaid to 
the <lcvc1opnicnt of organic .synthesis 
on the basis ol ]>ctioi.hcniicals. I'Apun- 
sion of the large IVIrochcinical (.’om- 
bine near Kourgas und the laiilding ol 
a new chemical jilunt near the I’levcn 
oilfields will mean a lur higher output 
ol ethylene, propylene. In azol, toluene, 
phenol, aceton, /.viol and others—all 
cs.sential for the creation ol an csten- 
sivc rang!! ol jrrothn ts ol organi'.' 
synth« sis. 

In the nc.\l few yeaiN a plant for 
.synthetic riihbcr will he built at 
Kourgas, and <m<‘ for niotoi car tyres 
at Vidin. The village of Vovelianovo 
rear V'ama will h.avc a large plant for 
isanpomid fertili/.ers and Iriph’ .snper- 
[)hospha(e. Tire town ol I’a/iriljik will 
iiHKlerni/e and expand its se:1ioii for 
conv«’yer belts and the T’e'.er Karumi.i- 
cliev' plant at llonssi'- its output of 
plastic giHids. 

After further c.xpanding its output 
of chlorine, the Karl Marv Srala Works 
will start making hesuchlorane and 
other pe.sti<-idi s. This rsMitrc of tlu- 
chiMiiical industry will also build a new 
plant for sixla ash with an annual 
capacity ot 1 to 1.1 million tons. 

Kulgaria is building at present tlin-e 
niAV plants for viurious tyjres of syn¬ 
thetic fibres. 

Vcw factories will he opened for 
chemicals which aro not needed on a 
muss Irasis, hut which arc nevertheless 
ntxHlcrl by various branches of national 
economy and which have so far had 
to be impnrtccl. Many of the existing 
major chemical combines will in cer¬ 
tain cases open special sections for 
such chemicals. 

The rapid . expan,ston <if Bulgaria's 
chemical industry has considerably in¬ 


c-rcaseil the list of chcmieuls for which 
the wiirlil market has shown a steady 
demand. In ltXt7 Bulgaria e\|Mirte<l 
eh(‘iiiicals lor alxnit 12 million leva 
more than in lUfHi (chemical products, 
fertilizers, riil>l>er and (ila.stic giMKls). 
'This has meant a -‘12'? increase in tht; 
export of ehcrnieals in one single year. 

I'rmliiels of the Ihilgarian chemical 
iiulnslry m)W reach cnslctnit'rs in rniirc 
than 50 countries, and all .shipments 
arc up to the highest world .stiiiidurds. 
All socialist countries art- steady custo¬ 
mers. ltKi7 exports to them, cf>m)>arcd 
with lOfiO, were considerably higlu-r: 
to tbc Soviet Union—by •‘i-f", flic ficr- 
man Dcmociatic Ib-piilili.-- 7fiV, fi/cclio- 
slovakia •l-a!*. Biimaiiia 7;%’, Viigo- 
.slavia higlicr, and .so on, Higlicr 
c.xporls arc also true ol shipments 
made to (Jrcat Britain, (Jrcccc, lh<' 
tbiitcil .Arab Ktpoblic, Tran, .Austria, 
tlu- federal C«‘rman Kcpublic, t‘lc. 

Tin: following major clicnitcal cx- 
poi(s arc finding giHsI (.iitli ts in Kaly, 
the Kcricral (icrinau Kcpuliiic, Cin'at 
Britain, .Aiistiia, fruiico, Bciginin, (he 
Nctbcrlaiids, llic Unilisl .Arab Kijniblic, 
India, Morocis), Tnrkcv, Spain anil 
Iran: scp:irators, lead ghi/.ing. rid 
lead, isippiT .sulphate, sodium nitrile, 
chlorinalcd lime, borax, .siidiuiii sili- 
coiliinridc, turpentine, soiliiiiii bicarbo¬ 
nate, ziiieb, nitrainarine, earbiile. ziiic- 
white, sulphur, eolopliony. soda ash, 
nrea, aiimioninni nitrate, aniline dyes, 
calcium carixmatc. 

(.urgi> shipments arc also made to 
quite a nuinbiT: of countries in Africa, 
Asia and .Sooth Anu‘rica. 

Kiilguria’s chemical <;x}xirts will 
coiitimii; to rise in the years to ixinn-. 
While the 1970 figure will he 1.55'/i 
higher than in 1908, as regards general 
e\)rorts, cheiiiic,il exports in particular 
will be 26()(« higher. 

Foreign business circles can sei; and 
inspect Bulgaria's chemical products- Ait 
many trade fairs and exhihitions this 
year—Tripoli. Leipzig. Milan, Bncssels, 
I’oznan, Budapest, Paris. Izmir, Damas¬ 
cus, Zagreb. Vienna, Algim, Oipeii- 
hagen, Tunis and Cairo, and a general 
representative Bulgarian exhibitions at 
Baghdad, Khartoum and Moscow, in 
which the Bulgarian state foreign trade 
enterprise CHIMIMPOHT will take a 
very prominent part. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS : ECONOMIC NEWS 


PROGRESS IN FARMING 

' In a recent speech, cipllvered in 
Pleven and dealing with the me¬ 
chanisation of farming. Prime 
Minister Todor Zhivkov said that 
the necessary factors for the con¬ 
tinuation of the process of concen¬ 
tration, cooperation and speciali¬ 
zation in Bulgarian farming were 
available. This qualitatively new 
stage will be effected on a qualita¬ 
tively new basis, on the basis of 
industrial technology in all bran¬ 
ches of agricultural production. 

A large-scale merger of coopera¬ 
tive and state-owned farms proved 
to be of decisive importance in this 
respect. There are teams and groups 
of farmers in Bulgaria now work¬ 
ing for comprehensive mechanisa¬ 
tion in cereal production, and they 
have been entrusted with the cul¬ 
tivation of 1,000, 2.CC0 or 3,030 

hectares of land each! Naturally, 
there is a high-degree of mecha¬ 
nisation in a number of capitalist 
countries, too. But in .such advan¬ 
ced agricultural countries as Fr.ince 
and Denmark, for instance, a farm- 
machine operator cultivates 50 or 
eo hectares, in Bulgaria a farm- 
machine operator will cultivate 130 
to 140 hectares of cereal crops in 
the current year. 

The high degree of operational 
emclency of the Bulgarian farm 
machine operators lies in the fact 
that the farms in the advanced 
capitalist countries are privately 
owned and the farmers’ fields are 
much smaller in size and more 
scattered. The strength of Bulga¬ 
ria, a small country, lies in her 
socialist cooperative agriculture. 
This form of agriculture makes it 
possible to go ahead with the con¬ 
centration and specialisation of 
agricultural production. This will 
make the work of the farmers 
easier, and will, at the same time, 
allow the machinery to be used in 
the most rational way possible. It 
will also bring a steady increase 
in the social productivity of labour. 

The principal and immediate 
target in bringing about further 
concentration in agriculture is, 
above all, to get a higher economic 
effect. And simultaneously, another 
basic problem in the building up 
of a developed socialist society in 
• Bulgaria will be on the way to be 
solved: the question of ironing out 
the difference between town and 
rural districts. The establishment 
of big village administrative cen- 
tresi with all the features of towns 
and with Industrial enterprises, 
for the immediate processing of 
agricultural produce, and a further 
rise in the incomes of cooperative 
tsumiers, will lead to a still greater 
Improvement in their way of life 
and living standards. 


BULOABU AT EXPO—70 

The Bulgarian pavilion at Osaka 
in Japan (March 15 to September 
13, 1070) will be of steel tube con¬ 
struction, covering an area of 1400 
square metres. The triangular out¬ 
line of the complex will symbolise 
the Bulgarian mountains—4 sepa¬ 
rate pyramidal pavilions linked 
into a whole, reflecting the role 
which the Balkan mountains have 
given to the whole peninsula and 
their historical signiflcance to the 
Bulgarian people. 

At the entrance hall visitors 
will be given a transistor Kceiver 
which will keep them informed 
about the displays. The ground 
floor will illustrate Bulgaria’s an- 
ci-ent culture and her national- 
liberation movements. The upper 
storey will show the general pro¬ 
gress of socialist Bulgaria. 

THE YASNA POLIANA DAM 

The construction of Yas.sna 
Poliana Dam on the eastern spurs 
of Strandja mountain is underway. 
The height of its wall will be 45 
metres; annually the dam will 
supply a total of 1(K).000 cubic 
metres of water for drinking to 
meet the needs of the southern 
part of the Black Sea coast resorts. 

The completion of the geologi¬ 
cal survey and design work was 
followed by construction wor< 
effected by Kidrostroi State Cons¬ 
truction Enterprise. The construc¬ 
tion of the 47 metres high mater 
storage tower is in its final stage. 
The excavation work related to the 
construction of the h.vdro-power 
receptacle and the purifying sta¬ 
tion is in its final stage too. 


A NEW CRUDE OIL REFINERY 

A new Crude oil refinery is under 
ccnstruction near the town of 
Plsven. 

For a period of less than a year 
the construction workers employ¬ 
ed at it, the servicemen of the 
IiUbour Corps and the mschanisers 
have performed enormous work— 
the preparation of the construc¬ 
tion site and the completion of 
the initial stages of construction 
of tlm project which will cover 
an^area of 3500 decares. At pr^nt 
over 2000 workers are employed at 
the departments and subprojects 
of the refinery, at the re^ir me¬ 


chanical plant and supplementary 
projects—a total of 270 projects. 

They are trying to keep up with 
the terms of conunhlsoning of the 
flrsll aggregalion sets which will 
process a total of one million tons 
of crude oil per year. 

Several Soviet experts are at 
work there too. 

The blueprints have been work¬ 
ed out by Giproneftsavod-Moscow 
on the basis of the latest achieve¬ 
ments of science and technique. 
The USSR will supply the neces¬ 
sary machinery, equipment and 
controls. 

SOVIET NATURAL GAS FOB 
BULGARIA 

According to concluded agree¬ 
ment. towards 1975 Bulgaria will 
receive about three million cu m 
of natural gas from the Soviet 
Union. It will fiow through a large 
gas main reaching to the Danu- 
blan port of Izmail. A Bulgarian 
gas main will be built across the 
Dobtoudja up to Varna. Later, the 
gas main will be extended to Eiour- 
gas, Plovdiv and Sofia. It is pro¬ 
vided that the Pctro-chemical 
Plant near Bourgas and the Kreml- 
kovtsi Iron and Steel Works .should 
be completely gas-fired. What is 
more, natural gas will be used for 
heating purposes in Varna and 
Sofia. The gas main between 
Izmail and Sofia will be 7G0 kilo¬ 
metres long. Its construction sets 
a number of practical problems 
before us, the most important of 
which is that of the metal pipes 
to be produced in Bulgaria. 


THE CHERNO MORE 
MANOMETER FACTORY 

A large factory for manomaters 
is nearing completion in th.? west¬ 
ern industrial part of the city of 
Varna. The main building will 
spread over an area of nearly 
10,090 square metres. The factory 
will have most modem equipment 
and scientific management. Lac¬ 
quer coatings will be made by 
electrophoresis. The factory will 
be in contact irith the electronic 
computer centre (also under cons¬ 
truction) for quick processing of 
all necessary Information. The 
output will use conveyor assembly 
lines. About 90 per cent of the 
output of the CHERNO MORE fac¬ 
tory will be for export. 
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S TOYAN SOTIROV is one of Now, already for a period of 
the most popular contem- four decades, the artist has 

porary Bulgarian artists. Predo- never for a moment given up 

minantly a painter, he also these conceptions, and, as a true 

proves a successful worker in son of his people he never de- 

the field of the fine and applied taches himself from its fate, its 

graphics, book outlay, post efforts and struggles. His works 

stamp designing, poster-paint- reflect the epoch we are living 

ing, calligraphy etc. An artist of in—its driving forces and con- 

broad professional and general tradictions. Through them he 

culture, who has always cham- invariably tells us something 

pioned clear-cut progressive important and essential—always 

ideas, he is one of the founders trying to find out new means of 

of the well-known Association artistic expression, consonant 

of New Bulgarian Artists which, with a new content, 

at the beginning of the thirties, 

united in its ranks a great num- Thus in the ye^s preceding 
ber of young and progressive the socialist revolution of Sep- 

artists on the platform of a new tember 9, 1944, he created a 

(both in form and in content) series of realistic, brilliant 

art, an art of a national nature, works—the expression of his 

fighting for the ideals of the own protest against the exploita- 

people and for progress. tion of the people by the usur¬ 


per’s bourgeoisie such as: Miner 
(1929); Lunch (1931); Accident 
(1933); factory (1934) etc. All 
of them are moving works, criti¬ 
cizing not only the unjust struc¬ 
ture of society, but of particular 

Stoyan 


People’s 

by Mabxia 

value for their prophetic nature, 
their stressing of the potential 
forces of the people and its 
forthcoming victory. 

These works will preserve 
their place in Bulgarian art 



“nurses' 
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through their expressiveness 
and artistic unpretentiousness, 
their typifying nature "^and co¬ 
lourfulness. Situations in them 
are clear and unsophisticated; 
their heroes are full of moral 

Sotirov 

s Artist 


Poplilova 

forces and noble feelings. 

Immediately after 'September 
9, 1944, Stoyan Sotirov zealously 
devoted himself to poster-paint¬ 
ing. At that time it was neces¬ 
sary for art to establish a 



(1948) 



-Luiuh” (I93l> 


direct contact with the people, 
to popularize the elTorts of the 
socialist government, aimed at 
channelling the energies of the 
freed people. Ever since that 
lime, he has been taking a most 
active part in artistic life in Bul¬ 
garia. A mature and competent 
artist, he is being sought for 
both as a member of artistic 
juries and as adviser. Speaking 
about his manifold activities, we 
should make mention of a .series 
of his posters, political drawings 
and graphic paintings reflecting 
the Patriotic War; the layout of 
books, the designing of postal 
stamps etc. Although usually 
preoccupied with organizational 
activities, having been elected 
several times to the post of Pre¬ 
sident of the League of Bulga¬ 


rian Artists, he, in the course 
of recent years, created new 
brilliant works such as Cuba, 
Algeria, 1923, Two Genera 
tiona etc. in which his tradi¬ 
tional endeavours to make use of 
new means of artistic expression 
and his firm belief that art 
should be of an ideological na¬ 
ture continue to find their ex¬ 
pression. These works marked a 
new, more mature stage of his 
development as an artist. 

For his enormous creative and 
social work, Stoyan Sotirov has 
acquired the appellation of Peo¬ 
ple’s Artist. 

Such, indeed, is his briefest 
yet most complete curriculum 
vitae. 
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April 7— D<^ of Health Workers 

BENEATH THE SUN OF FREEDOM 


•yHE progressive changes in 
the economic and cultural 
life of Bulgaria, which arc a 
result of the scjcialist revolution 
of 25 years ago, have played and 
are playing a decisive role in the 
development of public health 
care among the population. This 
can be perceived particularly in 
the positive changes in the pub¬ 
lic health statistics for the whole 
country. Here we shall acquaint 
the reader with some aspects of 
public health care in the Bla- 
goevgrad district—a region 

which was extremely under¬ 
developed in the past, but which 
is now becoming a flourishing 
corner of the country. 

This is what one of the lea¬ 
ders of the Blagoevgrad di.strict, 
Krastyu Trichkov, has to say: 

The socialist revolution came 
at a time when Bulgarian public 
health care was in a backward 
state, and from the point of 
view of health statistics our 
country occupied one of the 
lowest places among European 
countries. 


The health picture of the 
Blagoevgrad district was even 
darker. For many years, the po¬ 
pulation of the district would 
seek cures from grandmothers 
and quacks. During the period 
of bourg:ois rule people were 
forced to travel tens of miles on 
foot, to sacrifice their most pre¬ 
cious possessions for the resto¬ 
ration of their health, paying 
dearly for this. 

Bourgeois public health care 
before September 9, 1S44 was 
characterized by lack of plan¬ 
ning, weak development of the 
state sector in favour of the 
private, and a lack of prophy¬ 
lactic purpose. 

The whole district had at its 
disposal 45 surgeries staffed by 
doctors and assistants and a few 
small hospitals with 30 or 00 
beds each. There was a lack of 
surgeons, assistants, midwives 
and nurses. 

A number of dangerous in- 
fectitms diseases such as typhoid, 
malaria, tuberculosis and polio¬ 
myelitis were widespread in the 


area, and took thousands of 
lives. Parasite infestation had 
attained proportions of between 
SO and lO-O per cent. 

As a result of all this, the , 
statistics were as follows: gene¬ 
ral mortality 13.6 per thousand, 
infant mortality 13.7 per thou¬ 
sand, average life-span, 52 years. 

The public health care picture 
after the victory of the socialist 
revolution is radically different. 
One of the most important gains 
of people’s rule is the free, all- 
embracing and high-quality me¬ 
dical care of the population. 

Instead of the coordinated, 
dil.npidated and pitiable health ^ 
service of the past, there now 
function 2 village polyclinics 
each with 31 beds, of which 11 
are maternity, 49 village health 
.services with 179 beds, of which 
12.5 are maternity, and S4 vil¬ 
lage outpatients’ departments in 
industrial enterprises. 

Instead of the former cottage 
hospitals of 20 to 30 bods, Pe- 
trich, Sandanski Bazlog and 
Gotse Delchev now have largo 
hospitals each having between 
200 and 300 beds. A first-class 
district hospital has been built 
in Blagoevgrad with 460 beds. 
Four independent district surge¬ 
ries have been opened (anti¬ 
tuberculosis, psycho-neurologi¬ 
cal, skin and venereal diseases 
and oncological), a district den¬ 
tal clinic and also a branch o^* 
the Institute of Hygiene and 
Eoidemiology, a higher medical 
education institute. As opposed 
to about 50 health workers be¬ 
fore September 9, 1944, nqw 
more than 2790 medical person¬ 
nel watch over the health of the 
district’s population of 300.000. 

Parallel with the growth of 
health care establishments and 
the sharp increase in the num¬ 
bers of medical workers in the 
years of people’s rule, is the 

♦ See page 12 
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INDIAN AUTHORS j RECORB OF FRIENDSHIP 
IN THE 

BULGARIAN LANGUAGE 


*!• HE ancioiit lilcriiliiir uf liidiu, 
* wliirh is u coiiccntralfil exprcsskin 
of a groat oiviliMtion has r»-taiii<‘fl its 
[rowiT ol attrac-tioii (iiroiiglt the ages. 
It L'Oiiiprisos an ocoati of pi'oloiiiKlIv 
i-iiHitioiial and poifoct lyriial works, 
a rioir r-pos and original draniatnrg\'. 
Aina/ing in l>oth contents and lorin, 
this lil<-ratiir(> has spn-ad iho laiiic ol 
India as a ismntrj’ of iniraclcs and ol 
great secrets. And this accounts lor 
the fact that the first popniariseis ol 
Indian enitnre in Bulgaria .showed such 
interest in Indian literature. For a long 
time, tin- translation ol litr'rarv works 
was the only iiaslia of aetjoainting 
hroad puhlie circles W’ilh the lif<- and 
ciistohis of millions ol |ieoplc in India. 

At the tnin of llie 20lh century, the 
Bulgarian hook pnhlishing hoii.ses came 
alirea.sl with the other I'aintpean coun¬ 
tries. after the end of tin- cnltiird 
stagiialaai in the eounlry during the 
live century long Ottoman hondage. 
Among till' Hist translation of hiMiks, 
introducing world literature to Bul¬ 
garia, I'aine the works hy Indian 
classics. A special anthologv acipiaiiited 
the Bulgarian leaders with the selected 
vedic—religious hymns of the ancient 
llindns to their (axis. 

The translations ol this Veilie poeliv 
eoiivey a vivid idea of the pisiple who 
lived more than A." centuries ago. of 
their wav of life, of their ever\da> 
oerupations and coneems. 

The publishers did not omit the 
l^aws of Mann tiither. The tsintenipo- 
rarv Bulgarian reader know.s that their 
measured verse was not intended to 
move emotionally the contemporaries of 
that cmle, nor the generations that 
earac after. The not ms of siK'iety im- 
Iwddcd in the first la'gal CikIc of 
India were written in verse to he 
more etisily remcinlKTeil. The same 
collection contains the translations of 
selected parts of the nnist Tcnvirkalile 
old Indian epic jiot'ins "Mahabharata” 
and "Ramayaua". Although these are 
jnst fragments from the immense Indian 
epos, one is impressed by the exeejj- 
tional wealth or Indian legends in 
verse. The last pages are devoted to 
the poem "Cloud-messenger" by the 


great jviet and playwright ol antiipiilv 
Kalidasa. 

The next collection tvslied in tin.' 
later thirties .ind eiilitled ’'Love and 
Wisdom” al.so licgios with works h\ 
llu: same poet. 'I he translator has 
selected the aulhoi's liesi .songs Iroin 
the esillcction “Ititiisanihaia". 'I he i x- 
quisite verses by Kiilida.sn, an: follow¬ 
ed by wotks by Bhartrihuri, of whom 
the legeiul .s.iys that he was the author 
of ;i(k) songs: KMt about love. IDO 
about wisdom and lOD against v.inily. 
Amaru extulhsi love, xxitli lemlerness 
and joy. 

1he Biilgaiiaii leadeis lioxxever are 
best acquainted with the great sou of 
Bengal, the talented Indian writir 
Rabindranath Tagoie. .Since IDlh when 
his lir.st book translated in the Biil- 
gari.Ui language “I’tx'ins in I’rose" was 
published, his woiks have bei'ii piib- 
li.shisl mors' than 20 limes to dale. Well 
known in Bulgaria art' Tagore's 1he 
.shipwreck, Citanjali, 'Hu; (airilencr. 
Home and World, Packing ol (aapes, 
I.ighi .'uid Shadows, (ihilia, Korest, 
My Teaching, My Sc hool and nianv 
others. With a large part ol his works 
pnblislusi in Bulgaiia, Rabiudi'nialh 
Tagore is rc‘eogni/.ed b> the Bulgaiian 
cultured ]uiblic as an outstanding 
lyricist, essayist, master of the shot I 
story and of the novel. His impressive 
figure stands out cleatly on the. back¬ 
ground of world lilc'ralure. He has 
won this appraisal with his love for 
the human being th.'it is .so well ex- 
]tressed in his works. Tagore's xiexxs 
too, have contributed grc'iitly to the 
uuwithi;ring vitality of in's works. He 
lakes a firm stiind iigainst the insineere 
piety of tile. Br.ihman-priesis, . against 
the arhitraiy iieticais of the British 
colnniitlists who oppn’tcs the people. 
With his praise of ni.in freed frcjin llu; 
fetters of lamdage and of his strivings 
to exitcricnce the joys of earthly life'. 
Rahindrauuth Tagore; Ijelongs to that 
category ol authors, who are re.‘;id and 
rc-rcad in Bulgan'a. 

Ibc 100th atinive:rsary of the hirth 
of the writer was festively marki'd in 
Bulgaria in 1961 with the re-puhlishing 
of his greatest novel “CORA” and with 


DAY DEDICATED TO 
GEROGI DIMITROV 

The Delhi State Council of the 
Communist Party of India observ¬ 
ed March 1 as a day dedicated to 
the memories of the great leader 
of the Bulgarian people and an 
ouUtanding leader of the Inter¬ 
national working class movement— 
Gcorgi Dimitrov. On this occasion 
an exhibition of photos and car¬ 
toons depicting Dimitrov’s heroic 
flght against fascism at the Lclp- 
7ig Fire Trial was inaugurated in 
tbs morning at Subzl Mandi, a pre¬ 
dominantly working class locality 
cf Delhi. 



Mr. Rtitllm KRtuin xiicakhif’ al the 

mccliiifi 

Inaugurating the exhibition Mr. 
N. K. KrLshnan, member of the 
(;cntral Secretariat of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of India, stressed that 
the life of Gcorgi Dimitrov was one 
entirely devoted to the cause of 
working class and his memories 
remain cver-fresh in ths minds of 
the people for his unique feat of 
completely exposing fascism while 
standing trial at the fascist court 
Itself in 1S33 and his relentless 
efforts for bringing about unity of 
the popular forces against fascism. 

In the afternoon a largely atten¬ 
ded meeting heard .speakers extol 
the struggle waged by Georgi Dimi¬ 
trov against fascism and for work¬ 
ing class unity. The speakers in¬ 
cluded Mr. M. Farooqi, l^cretary of 
the Delhi State Council of the 
Communist Party of India, Mr. 
Radha Klshan, Municipal Council¬ 
lor. Mr. Dev Dutt Atal, a noted 
author, and Mr. O. Mltev, Cultural 
Attache of the Bulgarian Embassy. 

EXHIBITION IN DELHI 

Visitors showed keen interest in 
the display of photographs on 
various aspects of life in Bulgaria 
put up at the Community Hail. 
Delhi. 


II 


tlii! K'lcaMj <if tlic ctilU'(.liiiii “Jit'Hcrs 
uIhiuI Russia”, 

In tile last 25 yrars inlt'rosl in 
liidian literature in Bulgaria lias been 
steadily growing. Along w'itli lliu 
classic writers some inorlern Indian 
authors have won the admiration ot 
Bulgarian readers. The imnilH'r of 
translated IkkiIcs iiiereaseil. And tliut 
applies not only to the total nnirilier of 
IxMiks by Indian authors, lint also to 
the worics of each individual author. 
This has widened the knowledge of 
our public about the national litera¬ 
ture of India. Apart from that the first 
Iraiislations were issued in a Tclea.se ot 
several hundred <-opie.s, and now—In 
scores of thon.sands. This is a glaring 
illustration of the fact that in Bulgaria 
with a population of S inillion, tlierc 
are many who Jove Indian literature, 
and the publishers are doing ever> thing 
to make it popular in Bulgaria. 

The novels “The tiri'at Heart", 
"Two Leaves and a Bud”, “The Olrl 
Woman and the Cow”, “Cooly”, 
“Chandu" by the eontemporar>- Indian 
writer Mnlk Hai Anand have In-eii 
translated in Bniguriau. In these lite¬ 
rary works, the author iniike.s a eross 
s<*clion of Indian six'ioty. The prohleias 
of present day life in his country are 
his favourite .subject mutter. His charac¬ 
ters are cmilies, workers Ifom the tea 
pluntatiuns, peu.sauts oppressed and e.'t- 
pluited l>y the big land owners and the 
colonialists. What is that all-huniau 
element Anand has lent to his eharae- 
ter.s, that has made them so close to 
the heart of people in far away Bnl- 
guriu. Maybe that in the hiiinanisin 
willi which the author turns In the re¬ 
presentatives of the lowest cash'. Or 
the. captivating intimacy oi his slorv 
about Chaiidn—the barber Imy fioiii 
a village, or alioot the drama ol the 
(xinr old W'otnaii in the shop of Mam 
Chaiid, or alamt the injnn.'d human 
dignity of the .servant ol Mrs. Copi 
t’rtu l.... 

A characteristic featnn- of AiumuI's 
novels is that he does not confine him¬ 
self to the objective portrayal of those 
wrongctl and injured by s<H'iety. Ih‘ is 
esnistantly in search of ]iowerlnl, 
honest ptHiple, niiselfi.shly devoted to 
their people, who arc ready and cap- 
ahle of leading the inas.ses in the* 
stuigglc for a hcltcr life. An eniliwli- 
ment of his ideal of a popular leader 
is the main character of his novel 
“The Great Heart”. With the hand of 
II great artist Anand paints the city 
scape of his country. The city of 
Amritsar, lliis is not only the place 
where the action takes place. Tliis is 
the town dominated by the Golden 
Temple liy the waters of the .Sacred 


l^akc—a town of the living lelies of 
history, immersed in an ancient history.- 

Alst> translatixl in Bulgarian is the 
novel “Hunger”, by Bhab.ani Bhattu- 
eharya. The sharpest moments in the 
laxik convey the picture of .starving 
Bengal in the forties, Itruught to the 
brink of disaster by Britain's colonial 
policy. The author’s faith in th-* might 
Ilf the ])Ci>ple makes ii .strong impres¬ 
sion on the reailer. And his words at 
the end of the novel sound like a 
prophecy: "Tlie tighter the cliains, the 
.sixmer they’ll break”. 

A collection of shoit stories “Tw’o in 
the Coach” hy Khwaja Ahniisl Ahhns 
was recently published in Bulgaria. As 
early as 1056 Mr, Abbas lonnded an 
Association of progressive Tiidiaii 
authors, procluiining the principle oi 
linking literature with tlie life of the 
people. The short .stories pnhlished in 
the eollectiun show that Abbas is a 
writer, a cili/.eii and a lighter who is 
moved hy sharp political and six-iul 
euiifliet.s. Ifc has a predilection for the 
simple fable of the story' and pc-ne- 
Irates deep into the soul of his coii- 
teuiporary. We should note here with 
jilcasurc that liis short story “The 
Swallow” translated in 1-5 languages, 
has been made avail.nhle to the Bul¬ 
garian reading public. 

Well known In Bulguiia arc Kii.shna- 
mnrti’s poems, the works bv the 
defender of the jH'asants and of tbe 
siiiall pisijile 1’rcnt Chaiid ,iiid otliers. 

Literature <.oiitiinies to play a lead¬ 
ing role in tlu> prcipngatiiiii of Indian 
culture in Bulgaria. However, in the 
eorulitions of socialist development, 
some uthcT forms and media for its 
wider dissemination have licen iiccfs- 
sury and desirable. 

Folk music and dance eicsciuhtes 
from India have apix!ari.d before Bul¬ 
garian audiences. A very interesting 
exhibition of Indian miniatures by 
clas.sic artists was held in Sofia. Fea¬ 
ture and documentary films show the 
life of the Indian people today. All 
these cultural events, cornhined with 
the visits of eminent cultural and poli¬ 
tical figures arc part of the rich and 
diverse cultural programme which is 
intimded to acquaint every Bulgarian 
with the great country of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Nehru. 


♦ From page 10 

growth yf drug-supply. Belpre 
September 9th, there were o 
public and 6 private chemist 
shops in the area served by 18 
persons. Now in the District 
Drug Undertaking’s system 
there are 40 dispensaries, 13 dis¬ 
pensary branches and 110 che¬ 
mists’ booths, 5 optician’s shops, 
and drug storing departments 
served by 48 pharmacists and 
1C5 assistant pharmacists. 

Thanks to the improved eco¬ 
nomy, to the expanded health¬ 
care network and the anti-epide¬ 
mic measures which have been 
introduced, the infectious 
diseases which were widespread 
in the past—diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, typhus, poliomyelitis and 
malaria have been completely 
wiped out, and infection and 
death from tuberculosis sharply 
reduced. Infant mortality shows 
an annual decrease. In 1967 it 
was 3.1 per thousand, with u 
general mortality rate of 6.4 per 
thousand. Average life-span has 
increased from 52 years before 
September 9, 1944 to 71 years 
for men and 78 years for women. 
As far as high birth-rate is con¬ 
cerned, our district occupies 
•second place in the country. 

In connection with this, I 
should like to recall the words 
of Maxim Gorky: ‘One who does 
not know the past cannot under¬ 
stand the profound sense of the 
present and the aims of the 
future. The better we know the 
past, the better and the more 
joyfully we shall understand the 
great significance of the build¬ 
ing of our present.’ 
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A TOAST TO FRIENDSHIP 


A small stream chirping like birds. 

flowed through the courtyawl, and 
by the limb of a tree, there hung a 
small lantern...." These are the open¬ 
ing lines of a historical novel.... 
"Under the Yoke" written by the cele¬ 
brated Bulgarian audior “Ivan Vazov”. 
In the .small town of Sopot, Bulgaria, 
standing in the same courtyard, sip¬ 
ping from the same stream, and sitting 
under the same tree. I felt myself 
acquainted with the historic happen¬ 
ings, years liefore. At a small distance 
stood a monastery, where the leading 
character of the novel took refuge. In 
the hidden shelter, a touch to the pil¬ 
low, the mattress and the spinning 
wheel of this man made me recognise 
everything mentioned in the novel. 

To study the literature of a country 
is an experience of a peep in its soul. 
Standing in the museum of Nikola 
Vaptsarov the Bulgarian revolutionary 
oof+, T looked at the room, feeling 
familiar with cs'crv comer, the wooden 
bed, the small table, smd even with 
the green tea pot Iving there. Tliis was 
the same r«)om, where in hiding the 
po«'t composed his fiery poems against 
the foreign oppression: 

Here am I breathinc, working, living 

and writing my poetry.... 

Mv best to it giving life and I glare 

I.ifc and I glare across at each other 

And with it I stnigglc with all my 
power. 

I.ife and I quarrel... 

But don’t dnw the moral, that I 
despise it 

No just the opposite... 

Tliongh I should perish of life. 

With its brutal claws of steel 

Still would I cherish, still would I 
cherish 

I had read his pot:ms before mv 
visit to Bulgaria and had translated 
some in my own language. 

When I went to pay homage to the. 
preserv^ body of Oeorgi Dimitrov, 
the top Bulgarian leader, people told 
me "Our Dimitrov was like your 
Gandhi, like your Nehru... 

Bulgarian - novelist Madam Anna 
Kamcnova has written a book on 
India, and the people knmv so much 
of us and our history, that when I 
visited a church in dm village Patak, 
160 Km away from Sofia where two 
thousand men and women in hiding 


By AMRITA PRITAM 


were shot dead by the enemy, and 
one could see the bullet marks on the 
walls, somebody explained to me 
“these are like the walls of yours at 
Jaltanwala Bagh in Punjab”. 

I had read the poet Christo Botev. 
Passing through Kalofer, a small town, 
I saw rows of people with flowers in 
hands. Tlu's was the day, the 2nd of 
June, when this young poet of 27 was 
shot dead, and his comrades, reciting 
his poems, carried on the fight to 
their death. People were going to pay 
tribute to his place, and I was with 
them not as a mere stranger, hut 
really admiring the poet. 

While reading Elin Pelin and Yor- 
dan Yovkov it was dillicult to differen¬ 
tiate Bulgarian village charactm 
fnnn tho.se of our Indian folk. Every 
face, his way of living, thinking and 
thirst for life, so much .so that his 
.superstitions, fears, and hopes were 
the same. In the .same way when in a 
museum I saw a wiry model of a 
village girl, laden with typical heavy 
ornaiiieiits, wearing black Kurti, stud¬ 
ded with lines of small white buttons, 
I fcilt had it not huen standing against 
Bulgarian wall, I would have surely 
taken her for Puiijahi village girl. 

Amongst Bulgarian writers some of 
the works of Eliii Pelin, Yordan Yov¬ 
kov, Dobri Zotef, Ifrislo Smvnenski, 
Vesselin Uanche*v, Alisaveta Bagriana, 
Blaga Dimitrova, Dora Calm, Anastas 
Stoyaiicv, Vitio Bekrtvski, Stanka Pen- 
toheva, Mal.aden Isaev, have been piih- 
li.shed in oiir country. Many of nur 
readers are acquainted with their 
names and I am gl.id that an antholoev 
of Morlcrn Indian poetry is being pub¬ 
lished in Bulgaria. 

The Indo-Bulgorian literary evhange 
is not only being introduced through 
translations hut also through char.ar- 
ters. For instance a |ioem by Maladnn 
Isaev on Indian dancer and one of 
my stories on a Bulgarian woman. 

This reminds me of a friendly j<»ko 
at Bulgaria. I re.id Radha ns the name 
of a heroine in a Bulgarian novel. Not 
only Badha but Radhika too. I askwl 
how could that he a Bulgarian nanm 
it cxnild only he an Indian girl. The 
answer was “In your India people wor¬ 
ship Radha and Krislina. Radha is of 


course a Bulgarian name hut we have 
no Krishana. May he in your ancient 
story Krish.'ina belonged to India and 
Radha to Bulgaria". 

Sofia is a valley resembling a green 
garment, frilled with mountains, whose 
edges are adonicd with the silvery 
lines of .snow. Currents flowing under 
the trees seemed to embrace the im¬ 
mense stones scattered throughout, and 
sing a sweet melody. But no, it is not 
the currents that sing, hut the stones, 
as they are struck passionately by the 
gushing waters. 

It seems people have had to shed a 
lot of their bloM to protect the beauty 
of their land from those who enjoy 
heading beauty with their feet. ’The 
whole land is covered with the monu¬ 
ments of those great warriors who have 
sacrificed their lives for the country. 
There I saw that printing machine, 
which during the revolution protluccd 
fiery literature, and saw those chains 
which tied men but not time. 

There I remembered the agonizing 
words of Vaptsarov. 

O History, will you mention us 
in your faded .scroll? 

'Ve workrtl in factories, offices— 
emr names are not well-known. 

Wc worked in fields, smelled 

strongly 

Of onions and sour bread 
Through thiek moustaches angrily 
we ciirserl tlin life we 1«1. 

For the hardships and aflliclion 
Wc do not seek rewards 
nor do we want oor pictures 
in the calendar of years. 

But tell our story sinijily 
To those We .shall not sec 
Ti'll those who will rejdace os— 

We fought courageously. 

In one of the monoinental sculptures 
a Bulgarian woman is tu<-king a flower 
to the ch<‘st of a soldier. She seems to 
l>p saying “I give, yon this flower, the 
flower of rny heart, that wfich you 
protected”. In another, a little Bol- 
garian girl, holding a pitcher of water 
in one hand and a glass in another, 
offers a drink to soldier. Perhaps tell- 
ing him to drink a little water in the 
name of the thirst that is human life 
and that he has salvaged for her. 

Bulgaria is a land of roses and my 
journey through her has been to me 
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nice A rose itwif, plucked from the 
field that Is this world and tucked to 
the hair of my life. The twenty-one 
days of my fourney in Bulgaria have 
been like tW twenty-ono charming 
petals of this rose. And the rose has 
three kinds of fragrance: the fragrance 
of her tree-covered mountains, and the 
flower-covered vallcvs, the fragrance of 
iho hlood shed by her warriors to save 
the country’s honour, and the frag¬ 
rance of the peace and prosperity of 
her people today. 

At the farewell dinner to me Bul¬ 
garian writers drank many toasts—for 
the health—for the poetry—^for Indo- 
Bulgarian friendship—and T rememlier 
Bulgarian poetess Dora Gabe present¬ 
ing the last toast to the name of 


Indira Gandhi for a woman's achieve¬ 
ment to such heights. And In reply, 
while presenting them a peacock fea¬ 
ther fan, I offered a toast to world- 
peace, saying "these colourful feathers 
are of our national bird, and we long 
for peace so'that oiir national bird, 
peacock, may dance in the peaceful 
courtyard of the world." 

Sometimes ago, our Prime Minister’s 
visit to Bulgaria strengthened the 
friendship between the two countries, 
and now Bulgaria’s Prime Minister’s 
visit to India will enrich it. And T am 
sure that the toast which we, Tndo- 
Btilgarian poets, drank to friendship 
and peace will not remain on only 
poetic level but will come to the very 
practical level. 


Cultural News Briefs 


PABTICIPATION IN UNESCO 

Bulgaria took an active part In 
the 15th session of the general 
conference of the United Nations 
Kducatlonal, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO). The pro¬ 
posal of the Bulgarian representa¬ 
tive to render assistance to the 
national-liberation movements In 
the countries of Asia. Africa and 
Latin America aroused great in¬ 
terest. Moreover, the Bulgarian 
delegation submitted a draft resolu¬ 
tion for calling a conference on the 
alms of secondary education, the 
training of engineering and tech¬ 
nical cadres in connection with mo¬ 
dem science and technology, etc. 
The propasals were taken into con¬ 
sideration and were reflected In the 
decisions of the conference. A pro¬ 
posal was also adopted for the 
study of Thracian art In the Bal¬ 
kan Peninsula and Its influence on 
the development of European art. 
The celebration of the 1,100th an¬ 
niversary of the death of Cyril, who 
evolved the Slav alphabet, as well 
as the 100th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Bulgarian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences were Included In 
the list of UNESCO celebrations. 

A NEW FILM 

"Ths Iconostasis*' Is the latest 
Bulgarian feature film to be re¬ 


leased. The premiere of this film 
took place a little while ago In 
Sofia. The film Is based on Dlmiter 
Talev’s novel “The Iron Candle¬ 
stick”—one of the best works in 
Bulgarian literature. 

The film is the result of the Joint 
work of two debutants in the Bul¬ 
garian cinematography—-Todor 

DInov. the .well-known script¬ 
writer, director of animated car¬ 
toon films, and the winner of many 
international prises, and Hiisto 
Hrlstov, the well-known stage- 
manager. 

The leading part (Rafe Kllnehe) 
Is played by the non-professional 
film actor Dimiter Tashev, who Is 
a well-known painter. 


The Bulgarian Mesrou Mehme- 
dov. who won the first prize at the 
“Dimitri Mltropotilos-1969” Inter¬ 
national Music Contest, has been 
appointed deputy-conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic for the 
1969-70 season. 


The Bulgarian short “The Carni¬ 
val of Animals”, which last year 
won the Silver Rose Prize at the 
Montreux TV Film Festival, has 
been shown on the West German 
Television. 


rpHE motor coughed, hesitated a 
little and then started running 
smoothly, , 

“It will get us stranded somewhere", 
the man thou^t, “The exhaust is not 
working well". 

’The vehicle slowly moved on and 
paving stones of the road unfolded 
before his eyes. 'The sun was shining 
on them with a striking brilliance mak¬ 
ing every grain of mica dazzle in 
different hues. It appeared to him 
that the vehicle was travelling on pre¬ 
cious stones. He was looking at the 
paving stones and was saying to him¬ 
self Aat never before bad he seen 
such pavings which so much resembl¬ 
ed precious stones. No one could make 
him believe that fiiese were ordinary 
pieces of granite. 

The vehicle took a turn, the stone 
pavings came to an end and began 
the black tape of 
asphalt. On one 
side were visible 
the wheels of 
dumper trucks and 
from the traces 
which they left 
behind, the man 
understood that 
they were carrying lime. The lime was 
blindingly white, like the clouds which 
he watched so often and which had 
almost become his friends. And the 
lime that fell off from the trucks 
moved almost like those clouds, at a 
slow pace, all the time changing the 
formation, now round, now oval, now 
elongated and then again something 
else. 



The construction site disappeared and 
before his eyes floated a bright patch 
of green. This was most unexpected 
and an entirely unusual green patch. 
He immersed himself completely in it, 
got diffused and then di.sappearcd. 
There remained onlv green, bright 
springtime green, cool and relieving, 
almost unreal. 


He was flying amidst this green like 
a bird, smiling and trying hard not to 
think. The green had no direction, no 
peaks, except freshness, coolness and 
brightness. He had never flmvn like 
this and he had never seen such green, 
he did not know from where it came, 
neither did he want to know. It was 
enough for him to fly in this bright 
green and to smile. 

Children’s feet, shod In small, ahsiud 
shoes appeared in the green, remained 
there for a while anrl then disappeared. 
The green continuetl, in which popped 
up children, swings, a fmtntain. a red 
toy truck, a multicoloured ball and 
so on. Then the green again engulfed 
him, wraj^sed him up from all sides 
and carried him away.... 
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A RIDE 

By Stanislav Stratiev 


And suddenly all these ended, the 
green disappeared as a dream brulien 
in the middle, fust moving black wheels 
covered his vision, and he turned his 
head away, he retreated. Only when 
the monsters had almost passed the 
man understood that it was a street 
car and smiled to himself. 

The vehicle crossed the shining train 
lines, slowed down and stopped. The 
man did not come down, lie did nut 
want at all to shift from his place, it 
was very pleasing to him to observe 
the footpath and the feet of the 
passersby. In front of him passed 
various shoes and he thought that it 
was entirely diilcrcnt to see only shoes 
and not the people and to imagine 
how they were upwards. The turnings 
of the trousers and women’s stockings 
made him glad like a child seeing nt*w 
toys. 

— "This is simply stupendous", mir- 

mured the man as he .saw a pair of 
platent-leather shoes, "These are from 
some fairy tale. I've never seen a thing 
like this 1 . 

The patent-leather shoes went out 
of his st^t but the man continued to 
be admiring them until a pair of top 
boots came in front of his eyes. 

— “As shoes they are of no worth” 
—thought the man, "It is time they 
stopped manufacturing top boots al¬ 
together". 

He was not at all happy to see the 
top boots because he had. seen them 
many a time, he saw them every day 
and got almost used to them. 

A burning match-stick fell near the 
top boots, getting twisted as it burnt 
out complel^y. Tbe top boots went 
away and he was rather glad. 

The vehicle started moving again 
and bis eyes caught glimpses of mled 
up bam and nets with onions, radish 
and ouer vegetables. The man was 
glad to see uiese ba^ and nets, his 
Mart wormed to the rad radishes and 
ha almost went into a trance to see 
dM wck vHh Hi head haagiQg down* 


wards, legs firmly held by a .siiM-wcd 
hand. Whether tlie cock really had a 
bright red comb or it became so lie- 
cause all its blood had accumulated in 
its head, the man did not know, lint 
fur the first time in his life he was 
seeing a cock's comb such bright red. 

— “A beautiful cock"—the man 
mused, "Such cocks are rarely found, 
they ore almost extinct"... 

He was glad to have seen siK'h a 
rare cock and was saying to himself 
that such a thing happened once in a 
decade. 

As soon as the cock went out of his 
sight the vehicle slowed down and the 
roan hardly txnild suppress a cry nl 
surprise as his eyes gazra on flowers. 

— “It couldn’t be", thought the man, 
“Sure I am seeing visions”. 

lie quickly shut his eyes and slowly 
opened them again, but the flowers 
were still there. Thi^ were unusual, 
with undefined colour!!, resembling 
flowers of Venus. 

— “They are flowers. Bowers are 
they”, the man thought and tried to 
sue all at a time, but nothing came 
of it, for everytliiiig converged into a 
multi-coloured blob which hit his eyes 
causing pain. 

Me tried to differentiate the blob, 
to take it apart, but his senses refused 
to obey the commands of his brain 
and the blob of colour continued to 
hit his eyes almost blinding them. 

The man wanted to see and remem¬ 
ber at least one flower but. he could 
not. The vehicle mssed. the ‘unusual 
flowers were left behind, with him re¬ 
mained the pain and a little dis¬ 
appointment that he could not remem¬ 
ber even a single flower. 

As he was thinking about the &ower.s, 
the vehicle stopped. Again the man did 
not get down, he dU not feel like 
moving at afl. He was looking at the 
payment on which were scattered 
grains of com and was tihiiddng about 
■panowt. Nevertheless, when the 
iptnowt xeelfy did eppeet, he elnort 


jumped in joy and bumped his bead. 
Of course in the beginning he did not 
recognise them, he woiidenxi and was 
glad to see those small fluffy balls. It 
seemed to him that he never had seen 
such sparrows, joyous and daring, 
which nibbled and talked something 
lively at one and the same time, although 
normally one does not ^eak while 
eating. He could not guess what they 
were talking about because some o.ie 
was shouting nearby at the tup of his 
voii'c: 

— On-i-o-n! O-n-i-o-nl Come hove 
your choicest onions I.... 

He was shouting at a very high 
pitch and the man was afraid that the 
sparrows would take flight, but the 
birds were not at all frightened. It 
seemed that they wero quite used lo 
such noises and the shunts of the ven¬ 
dor hardly made any impression on 
them. Much of the corn was still 
there but suddenly the sparrows flew 
away with a flutter. The corn grains 
were left alone on the pavement. 

The man sighed and only then 
sensed various smi;lls coming to him. 
It was smelling of savory, of mint, of 
herbs.... 

Happily, the man breathed in deep¬ 
ly. He could distinguish each and 
every smell. They seemed to him lung 
lost friends returning to him once 
again. He recognised each one of them 
and called them by their names with a 
lot of embracing, smiles and back- 
slapping. 

His old friends came smelling of 
apples, honey, quince and absinth. 

The man had closed his eyes and 
was smiling. Mis old friends smiled 
around him, the .sun radiated in the 
blue sky and he was bappy. 

When the vehicle moved on again, 
the man was still smiling with closed 
eyes. As he opened them multicoloured 
letters and some vans popped before 
his eyes. The man succeMed only to 
read “CUS“, 
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Circus, he couid guess, it was a 
circus. 

— Those were the vans of the circus, 
he thought and became delighted like 
a child. 

And he began to imagine what was 
there inside those vans—multicoloured 
dresses like that coloureil blob of 
flowers which almost blindixl his eyes, 
small white pups which cun multiply 
decimal fractions and know to do 
arithmetic sums. The magician’s cylin¬ 
der must also be there inside, out of 
which a million of things can be pro¬ 
duced. ... 

— “It can even produce an elephant”, 
the man mused, “if only some one 
could hold it aloft in one hand.” 

He decided to visit a circus definite¬ 
ly after two years. 

He looked at his side and his vision 
once again collided with the patch of 
green. A smile lit his face as if seeing 
an old fdend and he was getting ready 
to fly away, but at that very inoimmt 
the vehicle stopped. 

The man saw that in front of the 
vehicle passed a culiiinn ol very little 
children one behind another holding the 
apron of tlie child in front. Their little 
feet shod in uiwurd little shoes trotted 
on the paving stones. 

— "In the park, children, no one 
should walk on the grass"—the man 
heard the voice of the teacher, “gwid 
children always walk along the paths”. 

The vehicle moved again and the 
green engulfed him. But it no longer 
appeared to him to be unreal, altliough 
it still was cool and comforting. He 
then knew that this patch of green 
was the park, the trees, the grass... 

The park remained behind and 
again appeared before his eyes those 
paving stones which had shone like 
precious stones. 

The vehicle turned, slowed down 
and stopped in fnwt of a massive gate 
cf wrought iron. The gate opened and 
the vehicle entered. 

— “Do you know anything about 
Nikolov of cell number hundred and 
twentyflve?” The man heard an alarm¬ 
ed voice which he knew quite well. 
“He suddenly disappeared as soon as 
your truck left for bringing supplies." 

— “I don’t know anything”—the 
other replied, also a known voice, "Init 
I don’t think he would run away, he 
has only two years more, and he will 
stay only one of them for he obeys 
discipline.’' 

The man who was lying under the 
vehicle, inflled. 



T HE sporting facilities created 
■ by Government budgetary 
credits over the past two deca¬ 
des have drawn nearly a million 
and a half people of every age 
profession in.- physical culture 
and sports. Bulgaria has a popu¬ 
lation of 8.4 million people and 
this means that every sixth per¬ 
son has made physical culture a 
part of his daily activities. 


Everj Sixth Ba 

In the various rounds of the 
National Spartakiad Games, 

1964, some 250,000 to 300,000 
people came out to the play¬ 
grounds every day. 1%e Tldrd 
Spartakiad Games started its 
preliminary rounds in the fall of 

1965, and the finals will be held 
in the spring and summer of 
1969. It is on the elimination 
basis and when taking into ac¬ 
count that each city enters many 
teams and each village one or 
more, one has to organize tens 
of thousands of meets, games 
and events. In 1967 about 
2,350,000 men and women took 
part at one time or another in 
the various phases and rounds 
of this nation-wide contest, 

Bulgarian youth likes above 
all football, volleyball, basket¬ 
ball, wrestling, track and field 
events, swimming. Many Bul¬ 
garian men and women have 
won medals and titles in World, 
European and Balkan champion¬ 
ships and in the Olympic Games, 
Bulgaria’s wrestlers have done 
really well and many have won 
World and Olympic gold, silver 
and bronze medals in both free 
style and Greco-Roman. They 
brought back from Tokyo 10 


Yoiing Bu/gariofH take keen irUereit in wreitiing 




iriaD Takes Resnlar Phpiil Eienise 



VdleyhaU is among the most popular games 


medals; 3 gold, 5 silver and 2 
bronze. Enyu Vulchbv and Pro- 
dan Gardjev in the free style 
and Boyan Radev in Greco- 
Roman won the Olympic title in 
their weight. 

The Bulgarian footballers 
twice reached the final rounds 
of the World Cup tournament: 
in Chile and Great Britain. In 
this year’s European Tourna¬ 
ment the Bulgarian eleven 
reached the quarter finals, after 
eliminating Portugal, Norway 
and Sweden. They beat Italy in 
So^ 2:1 and then lost in Italy 
2 : 0 . 

Bulgaria’s marksmen, Basket- 
bailers, swimmers, weightlifters, 
water polo players also did well 
at this year’s European meets. 

The Bulgarian Government 
provides regular credits for the 
building of new sport centres 
and fadliUes. Today Bulgaria 
has a total of 16,180 facilities for 
s^rts, including 15 Sport Pala¬ 
ces, 14,441 gymnasiums, 338 open 
air and 8 Indoor swimming pools, 


507 stadiums, 174 stadiums for 
games, 5,267 volleyball and 2,280 
basketball courts, 2,375 football 
fields, 173 tennis courts, 31 water 
sports and yachting and rowing 
centres, 13 tracks for horse rac¬ 
ing, 86 well planned skiing 
grounds. 53% of all these are in 
the rural districts. 


ly S. KOSroif 

Many new sports palaces, 
swimming pools, tennis courts 
and other facilities were built in 
1968 in time for the 9th World 
Festival of Youth and Students, 
which brought together some of 
the best university athletes in 
Europe and other countries in 
every comer of the globe. 

The Bulgarian Union of 
Physical Cultural and Sports 
maintains regular relations with 
sport organizations in 43 coun¬ 
tries in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Bulgarian 
sportsmen and sportswomen 
take an active part in all major 
European and other internatio¬ 
nal meets, and have acted as 
hosts for quite a number of 
European championships, Bal¬ 
kan meets, and other major 
events in the life of world sports. 



Mast physical exercises slum beauty and grace 














A view of the official talks between the Government delegates of Bulgaria and Austria. 

GOVERNMENT DELEGATION TO AUSTRIA 

A Bulgarian Government Delegation, lieaded by Mr. Todor Zhivkov, Prime Minister, paid an oiiicial 
visit to Austria from 14th to IMth April, Mr. Todor Zhivkov expressed before the journalists great 
satisfaction at the success of the talks he had with Chancellor Klaus and other members of the Aus¬ 
trian Delegation and hoped that they would help in strengthening further the relations between 
Bulgaria and Austria. Mr. Zhivkov said that the topics of discussion also included the question of 
European security and he expressed satisfaction that on a number of aspects relating to this issue 
the viewpoints of the two governments were similar. During the visit an agreement on scientific and 
technological cooperation between the two countries was signed. As a result of the talks a joint 
Austro-Bulgarian Commission for cooperation in the field of Economy, Industry and Technology was 
also set up. 
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niR lEttE JIIID MlttflllN M HE IMHIIIS 


A T the Ninth Extraordinary 
Session of the National As¬ 
sembly of Bulgaria, held recent¬ 
ly, Foreign Minister Mr. Ivan 
Bashev made a review of the 
fmreign policy of Bulgarin with 
particular reference to NATO, 
and the Balkans. He touched 
upon the salient points of the 
resolutions adopted at the con¬ 
sultative meeting of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries held Buda¬ 
pest and endorsed Bulgaria’s 
complete support to its Appeal 
to all countries of Europe for 
convening a conference on main¬ 
taining peace and security in 
Europe. He declared Bulgaria’s 
readiness for active participation 
in the preparation and conduc¬ 
tion of such a conference. 

Mr. Bashev dwelt upon the 
situation in the Balkans in some 
details, stating that Bulgaria, as 
a Balkan country, observed with 
concern the activities of NATO 
in the Mediterranean, while at 
the same time she stood firm in 
following a consistent principled 
policy for the further develop¬ 
ment of good neighbourly rela¬ 
tions with the Balkan countries. 

Dealing separately Bulgaria's 
relations with the different Bal¬ 
kan states, Mr. Bashev said that 
her relations with Rumania 
were developing along the lines 
of the historically traditional 
friendship between the two peo¬ 
ples and more so, as both be¬ 
longed to the socialist commu¬ 
nity of nations and the Warsaw 
Treaty. 

While stressing that up to the 
end of 1867, the relations be- 
ttiieen Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
were developing well in the 
^irit of friendship and mutual 
undeistmding, Mr. Bashev ex¬ 
pressed regret, at the worsening 
of the It^aticms of late for which 
Bulgafda was. nol to blame. In¬ 
spite 0 ^ this Bulgaria made and 
continued to make efforts for 
tile removal of tension between 


the two countries. Certain steps 
in this direction have been taken 
by the Bulgarian Government 
recently which clearly refuted 
the allegations that Bulgaria 
followed an anti-Yugoslav policy, 
that she had territorial claims 
and that she interfered in the 
internal affairs of Yugoslavia. 
The Bulgarian Government 
made anew several constructive 
proposals for normalisation of 
the relations between the two 
countries on the basis of equa¬ 
lity and mutual respect. 

“We are confident”, pointed 
out Mr. Bashev, “however com¬ 
plicated the unresolved or the 
disputed questions may be, they 
can be and should be resolved 
not through unleashing hostile 
campaigns leading to a condition 
of ultimatums, but along the 
path of goodwill contacts and 
talks in a calm atmosphere, with 
sincerity, and desire for mutual 
understanding. A convincing 
proof in this respect was the 
talks held between the Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers 
of the People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia Mr. Todor Zhivkov and 
President Tito in 1983 and 1966 
which created a soimd basis for 
developing a fruitful cooperation 
between Bulgaria and Yugosla¬ 
via. We consider that the agree¬ 
ments reached at these meetings 
can also serve, in the future as 
well, not only for the restoration 
but also for further building of 
the Bul^rian-Yugoslav rela¬ 
tions.” 

“We have always been led by 
the conviction that the relations 
between Bulgaria and Yugo¬ 
slavia were not only of bilateral 
but also of all Balkan signi¬ 
ficance. In this respect Mr. Todor 
Zhivkov stated that he fully 
endorsed the views expressed 
by President Tito at L^ovats 
about the importance >of the 
Bulgman-Yugoslav relations for 
peace and stability in the Bal¬ 
kans.’* 


Further on Mr. Ba.shcv said 
that irrespective of the deep- 
rooted differences, inter-state 
relations with Albania can be 
normalised and improved. It was 
possible to extend the econo¬ 
mic, trade and cultural rdations 
between the two countries, he 
said. 

Dwelling on the relations 
with Turkey, Mr. Bashev said 
that they were developing favou¬ 
rably. A particularly big role in 
this respect was played by the 
visit of Mr. Todor Zhivkov to 
Turkey last year, which gave a 
scope for establishing useful 
contacts and for exchange of 
opinions, for joint review of a 
number of international prob¬ 
lems as well as various issues of 
bilateral relations. 

As regards Bulgaria’s relations 
with Greece Mr. Bashev said 
that after settling a large num¬ 
ber of issues with Greece in 
1964, they are normal. The. 
agreements which have been 
signed are strictly followed by 
both countries. The Foreign Mi¬ 
nister declared that it was pos¬ 
sible to extend further Bulga¬ 
ria’s relations with her southern 
neighbour which would serve 
the interest of both peoples. 

Mr, Bashev stressed that ac¬ 
complishment of European secu¬ 
rity and cooperation can be faci¬ 
litated and aided through real!-' 
sation of respective measures, of 
regional character as well. In 
this connection he dwelt upon 
in details the various aspects of 
the foreign policy of Bulgaria 
with regard to the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula. For the realisation of this 
policy Bulgaria is led by the 
principles of equality, non-inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs, 
mutual respect and recognition 
of independence and nations! 
sovereignty, as well as the prin¬ 
ciples of peaceful coexistence, 
he said. 


METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY 

A Basic Branch of Bulgarian National Economy 


T he priority given to the metallurgical 
industry during the pavr decade or 
so has greallv iiureascd the general 
volume of production and the |)er capita 
figures, the output ul steel has (limbed 
from 2 ;o,(ioo tuns in ii) 6 o to more thaii 
i.S million tons; noii-ferrous metals-- 
from 7 a.ooo to Kto.ooo tons; rolh'd metal 
-■ from Kti.noo to i.h million tons ol 
fertons metal.s and a<x>,<Mx> tons of non- 
ferrous metals. 

This has been the result of a more 
efficient use ot existing plants and the 
building of new .metallurgical projects. 

The Kreinikovtsi metallurgical (cntre 
has started making hot-rolled sheet steel 
on H ‘ 1700 ’ mill and another ‘ 700 , ;oo’ 
mill will soon enter servict*. 

Last October Bulgaria produced her 
first seamless tiiclal pipes for the needs 
of the inechinebuilding iiidiistrv. geolo¬ 
gical surveys, tor the building and other 
industries. By the cud of i()t )8 a *tTo' mill 
will enter service, with a designed 
capacil) ol ‘joo.ooo tons ol profiled steel 
parts. 

The growing sohuiie and range ol 
prodiKtioii ol ihe ferrous and iioti-leiToits 
metal industries has added maiiv lien 
items to iheir prodiidion lists. 


By Gcorgi Pavlov 

Miiiistrr of Clifiiiislrv mid Mrltilliirgy 


Bulgaria's modern metallurgical indii.s- 
try makes possitile a complex use ul the 
raw materials. In addition to the basic 
metals - lead, /inc and copper-the rrres 
and cunrenlrates arc used to produce 
.some zSo,(X)o tons of sulphuric acid, and 
considerable quantities of gold, silser. 
lellerium, bisiinitli, cadmium. Pans grecMi, 
gia/.ing, red lead, bisulphate, and others. 
Iheir value accounts for nearly 25 ? of 
the output of the non-ferrous metallur¬ 
gical iiulnscrv. 

•A cold rolling shed is still under con- 
struction and the mill ‘i 7 (X}' will enter 
service in 1070 . 

Another cold-rolling mill will lie in¬ 
stalled for thill sheet for the canning 
induslr>. Kreinikovtsi will also make /inc- 
plaled sheet ,is well as metal sheet coated 
with plastic materials lor the needs of 
ihe constinction. shiphiiilding and 
iiiachinebuilding iiidiistries, lor lioiise- 
hidd uecessiiies .ind olheis. 


The older metallurgical plant ‘Lenin’ 
is being modernized to produce articles 
of a much higher quality, such as various 
grades of .steel for the macliincbiiilding 
plants. 

Work will be started in 1960 on sheds 
for drawing wire and for making metal 
roiH's and hawsers. This- new plant w'ill 
process rolled metal siqiplied by the 
Kremikovtsi complex. It will supply 
national economy with many metal parts 
which have so far been imported. 

A new' plant at Shoumcn will specialize 
in aluminium parts and tubes. They w'ill 
be used in the building industry for door 
and window' cases, thus saving timber. 
Much of the raw material will come from 
the Soviet Union. 

The Biilgariaii ferrous metal indnstrs' 
is being modernized with Soviet assisi- 
ance, madiincry and equipment delivered 
on credit. So far the USSR has given 
Bulgaria a credit of over son million 
roiibirv tor the development of the fer¬ 
rous metal industry. 

I'veii more raw materials will be sup 
pUc-d by the USSR dining Bulgaria’s 
Sixth Five-Year flan. By ic )75 Bulgaria 
will leceive i.b million tons of Soviet 
Mcel for procevsing in this country, jtxi 
iiiinioii tons of rolled metals, etc. 

Soviet .steel will enable the Kremikovtsi 
metallurgical complex to work at full 
rapacity and turn out nearly t million 
tons of rolled ferrous metals. 

A considerable amount of the natural 
gas discovered in Bulgaria will be used 
as fuel by the Kremikovtsi inojcct, and 
will repl.icc the mazut and coal used at 
present. This will eliminate air pollution 
ovc-r ilic capital... Sofia will also have 
gas lor household and industrial pur- 

|)OSC'S. 

The ‘Niproi-iida’ and 'Chim-mctallurg- 
proekr re.sear(h Jnstitutes of the ferrous 
and non-ferrous indiislrics cooperate 
closely w'ith Soviet institutes in the 
design of new plants for the metallurgical 
and chemical industries, for the complex 
u.se of raw materials, for the improvrmcgil 
ot technological fiuwlincs, for making hew 
types of steel and alloys for developing 
iwwder metallurgy, etc. 

The modernization and expansion of 
Bul^ria’s chemical and metallnr^cal 
industries planned during the next few' 
years will make them really con^dtlve 
on the world market. More mchils and 
chemicals will mean the development of 
all branches of production and of 
national economy as a whole. 



Pharmachim 

ANGHEL KIRKOV, {Senerirl Manager of Pharmachini 
trnst, which handles the production and trade of drugs, 
essential oils, perfumes and cosmetics. In an interview 
gave the^ following facts about production and foreign 
trade activity of the organisation during an interview with 
our correspondent. 


In the past few years the Bul¬ 
garian pharmaceutical industry 
has been making rapid progress, 
its production attaining an ave¬ 
rage annual growth rate of .‘15 
to 40 per cent. 

It should fc'j noted that Tm. 
prodiiction activity is on a scien¬ 
tific basis. The research work is 
done at several institutes equip¬ 
ped with modern laboratories, 
medical schools and technical 
development centres with a 
total staff of 1,200 highly quali¬ 
fied workers. As a result, our 
trust has won a solid reputation 
among the firms producing these 
articles. 

The drugs belonging to the 
group of antipyretics, including 
the painkiller analgin, are well- 
known both at home and abroad. 
They are exported in the form 
of substances and as pills—ami- 
dophen, anliprinc, etc. 

Pharmachim is one of Europe’s 
better-known firms producing 
antibiotics: terracyclin, oxy- 

tetracyclin, oleandomycin, ery¬ 
thromycin, etc. On the basis of 
these substances the trust has 
several galenic forms. We also 
turn out efficacious preparations 
which fortify the nervous and 
the cardiovascular system. The 
production of organic prepara¬ 
tions is making good progress 
as well. 

Several original Bulgarian 
drugs deserve particular men¬ 
tion, especially Nivalin, INHA- 
17 and Nifamycin, for they ac¬ 
count for an important part of 
the trust’s production. 

The properties of Bulgarian 
drugs live up to the require¬ 
ments of the best-lwiown inter¬ 
national pharmacopoeias; B. P., 
French, American, German, 
pharmacopoeia. 


In addition to our world- 
famous rose attar, the Bulgarian 
peppermint and zdravets oils 
which are of very- high quality 
have won a good reputation on 
the world market. Certain cos¬ 
metics and tooth pastes are also 
popular. 


The Pharmachim products are 
known in nearly 60 countries, as 
75 per cent of our output goes 
abroad. We export all kinds of 
drugs, essential oils, perfumes 
and cosmetics. We sell and pur¬ 
chase licences for various pre¬ 
parations and cooperate with 
foreign firms (in the USSR. 
L’Orcal in France, Hochst and 
Boringer in the GFR, etc.) in 
the production of drugs. The 
trust’s export attain the pheno¬ 


menal average annual growth 
rate of 45 per cent. 

Our exports go mainly to the 
USBR and the other socialist 
countries, as well as to Great 
Britain, France, the German 
Federal Republic, Italy, Holland, 
USA, Canada, the Mideast and 
several Latin American count¬ 
ries. The following well-known 
firms are our traditional trade 
partners; Handels (Hamburg), 
Philip Eros. (Amsterdam), Mar- 
sing (Copenhagen), Ferrometal 
(London), Sandoz and Ciba 
(Basel), Harmann Reimer and 
Dragoco (FRG), Christian Dior, 
L’Oreal, Le Gallon. Manfio and 
Frengian (France), Naraden 
(Holland), Givodan and Firrae- 
jisch (Switzerland), Triangle 
and Rutland (Canada), Carl 
Tverstet bota (Colombia), Com- 
pania Chimica Novobraz (Bra¬ 
zil), The Ministry of Public 
Health in Chile, Supreme Orga¬ 
nization of Drugs (Cairo), Phar- 
macie Centrale Tunesienne 
(Tunisia), Pharmacie Central 
Algerienne (Algeria). and so 
forth. 

This year Pharmachim ex¬ 
ports topped the $100-million 
mark. 
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FRATERNAL AID 


By IVAN S. DRBNSKI 



Kulgaritin PrUne Minister Itiijing the 
fountUition stone of a factory in 
Julluntlur, phmts and nutchinenj for 
u)fihh are being sup))fled by Bulgfirio. 

T llti lotiiiliirs ]i.iNc ptii'<iut.'il 

.1 |H)lu'y of peat dill cocxisU'iicc in 
till' turn bdid tliat no inaitcr ^vhal lliv 
political sti'uduru or govcriuiKiit svstcni 
of a nation, peaceful relations with all 
other countries is the rational dictate of 
our times. 

Bulgaria is a socialist state, believing 
firmly that the safeguarding of peace 
should form the cornerstone of her 
foreign policy. Bulgaria needs lasting 
jieace for the fulfilment of her reronstriu- 
tioii ])r(igraiuiiie aiming to affect and 
improve every sphere of lile. At the saine 
time licr (lolity takes into auuuiit the 
development of international affairs and 
the interests of the developing nations, 
which have rcxYiitly thrown off the 
fettCTS of colonial bondage—many coun¬ 
tries in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Bulgaria was lirst founded moo years 
ago and has siient more than five cen¬ 
turies under alien rule. For this reason 
the Bulgarian Covemroent and people 
understand the rightful aspirations of all 
peoples struggling for frcraom and true 
independence and are against foreign 
bondage or enslavement of any kind. 

Bulgaria has always' been prepared to 
help nations striving to regain their 


freedom and the national-liberation move¬ 
ments in various parts of the world. 
Representatives of Ac Bulgarian Govern- 
roent arc taking an active p.trl in all UN 
actions and attnnpts to liquidate the 
remnants of coloniaUsm everywhere on 
earth. Bulgaria has always supported 
the principle of self-determination of 
nations and has tried on every oaiisioii 
to help the Special Committee on the 
CoIoni-,d Problems of the UN take appro¬ 
priate action. The Bulgarian ('•ovcrnincnl 
has given both mural and material siip- 
{Mit to all people's struggling to abolish 
the colonial system. The Bulgarian people 
wholeheartedly helped the Algerian 
people win independence. 

Bulgaria's attitude towards the problems 
of the Near Fast has been in (unqilctc 
conforinitv with Iht peace poluy. This 
last rejects the use of force in the solution 
of international conflicts and controver¬ 
sies. Tliat is why Bulg.-iria took tlic side 
of the Arab states which suffered from 
the iinperiaiist aggression. Here again, 
the Bulgarian Government and people 
gave the Arab peoples both moral and 
material support in their struggle. 

The world today is fated by many 
diiliciilt problems affttliiig the fate of 
tnillioiis of people all over the world, 
'j’licsc problems’ could bcit be solved 
with gootl will and coo|K'ialioii Ix’twccn 
the nations, t,iking into accoiiiil the 
legitimate interests of tlie patties coii- 
terued. Active txonomic and cultural 
relations ate especially important in the 
present era of tccliiiical progress. It 
should be used for the benefit of mil¬ 
lions, for the creation of better living 
and working conditions in many coun¬ 
tries which have not had llicm in the 
past. 

ilow can couiitiies cooperate to 
ensure real peace and progress? 

The luunttics in the world should 
gel to know each other better. They 
should promote closer trade relations. 
All this will create many mutual 
advantages. In this line of thought, 
Bulgaria maintains clo.se political and 
economic relations with all of the 
newly-liberated countries in Africa. 

Except with the Arab countries and 
Ethiopia, Bulgaria has regular diplo¬ 
matic relatioas with. Guinea, Kbli, 
Ghana, Congo KIndtasa, Congo Braza- 
vitle, Kenya, Somalia, Sierra leone, 
Dahomel, Nigeria, Uganda, Burundi, 
Senegal, the Ivory Coast and the Haute 
Volta. The volume of trade wirii them 


has been steadily increasing. Scientific^ 
technical and cultural agreements have 
been signed with several of the African 
countries’. 

The liberation of tiie colonial coun¬ 
tries has raised important economic 
Hoblems. Together with the other socia- 
ist countries, Bulgaria has done every¬ 
thing within her ]iowcr to help the 
developing countries consolidate their 
national economy. During the past 
dcHiide or so the Bulgarian iotcigii trade 
eulei prises have given certain of the 
developing coumrics on favourable 
terms about 150 complete plants and 
factories, which bave helped the crea¬ 
tion of a home industry in these 
ccnintric.s. 

Tliesc have Iwcn principally installa¬ 
tions for building materials, flotation 
plants, food-processing equipment for 
their agriailtural products. Bulg.nia has 
also supplied power transformers, tex¬ 
tile madiinery. The developing coun¬ 
tries have been given short- and long- 
teriii credits for the purchase of Bul¬ 
garian goods. 

Bulgaria has been sending to llic 
developing couiilrics engineers, doctors, 
cronoiuists and other specialists. Many 
vonng men and women from the deve¬ 
loping countries are now cojiiing to 
Bulgarian universities and technical 
colleges for a cvintituiatiun of their 
studies. The Bulgarian Government has 
given most of them scholarship grants 
and accommodates them at modern 
students' hostels for the duration of 
Uieir studies. 

The Bulgarian people are following 
with anxiety the development of events 
in Vietnam. They are constantly giving 
the brave Vietnamese |KX)p1c moral 
and iiutcrial support, realizing that the 
Vic'lnaiuc'sc people are fighting fur their 
fi-cedom and inde|)cndcucc'. 

Bulgaria has also denounced the 
atrocities of the Portuguese colonialists 
in Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese 
Guinea, and those of the racist in 
Rhodesia. The national-liberation strug¬ 
gles of the peoples in this part of the 
globe are followed with keen interest 
by all Bulgarian people. 

The sympathy with ffie anticohmial 
struggles and the fraternal support 
given to all striving to throw off colo¬ 
nial bondage are a tangible expression 
of Bulnria’s consistent policy in sup¬ 
port of the cause of peace, freedom 
and progress in the world. 
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May 1 — (itlffnntioMdi Worfetrs* Dnv 


A FIVE-DAY WEEK 


B EGINNING with August 
” last year, more than 230 en¬ 
terprises and organisations with 
over 220,000 workers and em¬ 
ployees in the Gabrovo, Stara 
Zagora, and other districts of 
Bulgaria passed over to a five- 
day working week, and earlier 
this year most of the enterprises 
all over the country followed 
suit. 

This is a great social acquisi¬ 
tion of the working people of our 
community. Its aim is to im¬ 
prove social management still 
further and to raise the living 
standards of the people. The five- 
day working week will have a 
favourable elTocl on social life in 
the country and on the enrich¬ 
ment of the spiritual values of 
the Bulgarian people,, 

The number of working hours 
per week has thereby been re¬ 
duced to 42^/& for Ihose who had 
a 4C-hour working week, to 40 
hours for those who used to 
work 41 hours, and h* 35 hours 
for those who had a 33-hour 
working week. 

With the new five-day work¬ 
ing week the off-days increase 
from 58 to 104 a year and, with 
the number of days granted as 
paid annual leave, they consti¬ 
tute about one-third of the days 
in the calendar. 

The introduction of this re¬ 
duced working time was a com¬ 
plex process requiring large- 
scale preparatory work by the 
managements, employees, and 
workers of all enterprises and 
organisations. It was their per¬ 
sistent work that made it pos¬ 
sible for most of the establish¬ 
ments envisaged by the inter¬ 
departmental commission to ful¬ 
fil the conditions provided for 
ncssing over to reduced working 
hours and a five-day working 
week. 

Almost all enterprises which 
passed over to reduced working 


hours carried out complex inves¬ 
tigations and analyses and work¬ 
ed out their programmes of all¬ 
round improvement in the orga¬ 
nisation of the industrial pro¬ 
cess. These undertakings were 
related to the basic problems 


By MISHO MISHEV, 

Cluiirmin, CommitliT of lAilumr and 
iMhoiir lietnunrnition 


relevant to the successful oco- 
n»»inic activities of the particular 
enterprise and, in particular, to 
ensuring higher labour produc¬ 
tivity. 

The complex investigations 
and critical analyses carried out 
showed the availability of re¬ 
serve capacities for raising the 
technical level of industry at all 
places of work, at all phases of, 
the manufacturing processes, 
and for all articles manufactured, 
as well as opportunities of intro¬ 
ducing new machinery and a 
higher degree of automation. As 
a result of all this, labour effici¬ 
ency rose from 10 to 18 per cen^ 
above the plan for a vreat num¬ 
ber of industrial establishments. 

Five-day working week with 
two days of rest has become 
the established form of reducing 
the working hours in the coun- 
t’-y. However, the experience of 
the other socialist countries 
which have introduced perma¬ 
nent off-days on Saturdays and 
r.undays has indicated that such 
a system can embrace abopt 70 
per cent of the workers and em¬ 
ployees at most. It becomes 
necessary to apply other forms 
of reduced working time for 
the others. 

As for the building trade and 
for a number of seasonal or spe¬ 
cific activities, the provisions at 
present envisage also the possi- 
Wlitv of preserving the existing 
daily and weekly duration of the 


working hours and of making 
use of the reduction granted at 
the end of the month, of the 
quarter, of the season, or of the 
year. 

The introduction of reduced 
working hours is accompanied 
by explanatory work on a num¬ 
ber of problems of legal charac¬ 
ter related to labour remunera¬ 
tion, labour norms, leaves, social 
insurance, etc. 

Particular attention is paid to 
various undertakings related to 
ensuring cultural entertainment 
and active rest for the working 
people during their longer week¬ 
ends. The workers, employees, 
and managements of the estab¬ 
lishments and organisations in 
the country are now tackling all 
problems related to the introduc¬ 
tion of this important social 
undertaking. 



iiesiJenUal liounes for tnrr'.irs in tl;n 
town of Gobrooo 
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BULGARtA’S 

GREEN 

GOLD 

By YORDAN PETKOV 

First Deputy Minister of Forests 


T HR Btilnariaii people can feci prot|d 
of what has Ix'm schievcd '. (n 
forestry during the past years, lliis' 
spring planting of the'-U^ionth bectai^ 
of new furestlaiicf wilt" bej^j^complctcd. 


One million hectares of land which 
had been damaged hy erosion and tor¬ 
rents, or which was covered with 
■scabby forests, or Just wasteland, has 
been turned into beautiful woodland. 

About ten or fifteen scars ago. the 
riser basins of the large dams were 
almost deforested and very iniich erod¬ 
ed. These dams arc today giriiied hy 
87,500 hevtarcs- of fresh, young coni¬ 
ferous and deciduous forests now a 
wonderful landscape, quite difTereiit 
from what it was in the past. 

In north-cast Bulgaria (the Dobroiidja). 
7,400 hectares ot forest slieltcr-bells 
have been planted. By replanting 
250,000 hectares of worthless and low- 
productive forests, today the (otinliy 
has highly prodiutivc planlatioiKs, main¬ 
ly of coniferous trees. The etonomic 
effect of this reconstrtiction is nior«‘ 
than satisfactory. Tlieir lornar pro¬ 
ductivity was from o.*, to 1.0 (iibic 
metre per hectare, and uoa, after being 
planted with valuable and lapidly grow¬ 
ing varieties, such as white pine, 
spruce, laryx, and so on. lliev will 
give from ; to 5 t nb. m. per hei tare. 

Extremely good resiiiis have Ix-en 
obtained from tiic plaiiliiig ol poplar 
trees. 40,100 liectares ol land with 
poplar-trees base Itc-eii pl.iiiled along 
tlie banks ul the Danube aiui utlier 
rivers. 

Afforestation with friiit-lrers, spciial- 
ly suitable tor forests, has given 
splendid results. In a frcriod of ten 
years or so, ii.ooo hwlares have been 
planted with ordinary w.iliuir tiees, and 
i.(x)0 hectares with improved walnut 
varieties. Ordinary elicstnut-irces. Con¬ 
stantinople hu'/.cls, ahnuiuk and so 011 
are Ix'ing cxieiisivcly used lor afforcs- 
ation purposes here. 

Alxnit (loo.ooo licctares of sinker oak- 
forests were selected for (oiiversion into 
highly productive, tall-truiiked seedling 
plantations. Tliis will have a good eru- 
nomic effect, because it will increase 
the output of timber many times over. 

To compare what has been dune in 
tite 25 years of people’s rule witli tlio 
results that were obtained belore Sejj- 
tember Ninth, 1944, it may be said that 
afforestation measures before 1944 cover¬ 
ed 114.500 hectares of land, most of it 
suffering from erosion and destruction 
from torrential waters. 

The country came into a Iwd heritage 
of forests at the end of the Second 
World War and it still needs liard 
work ill order to improve Bulgarian 
forests and their prodnctiviiv. Bulgaria’s 
long-range plan, up to 19S0. provides 
for the afforestation of at least 504100 
hectares of land with valuable cojiU* 
farous trees every year, in order to 
cover 71 per cent of the entire area. 


Tlie dcciduon.s forests arc to Ix’ redm^d 
to 29 pvt cent. 

Here the mass lutute of the people's 
participation in the planting of foierts 
needs stressing. Thousands of the mem¬ 
bers of the Komsomol, trade unions 
and the Fatherland Front have takcii^ 
part ill our afforestation diivcs in the 
last few years. They have worked 
voluntarily with a high sense of their 
duty to beautify their country.' In 
I 9 (> 8 . the population planted and earth¬ 
ed up over 25.000 hectares of young 
forests, for which they put in 721,000 
working days, the value of which 
added up to nearly 2 million leva. 

The Ministry of Forests and the Tim¬ 
ber Industry are pursuing a policy 
whereby the wood is being utilized as 
eronuniically and rationally as possible. 
Until recently thin wood was used to 
some extent for building material but 
mainly for firewood. Today special 
wood-processing enterprises make this 
material into facing and partition 
panels, which are widely used in the 
furniture industry and eiinsiriitlion. 

In 1970 the mniuiractiirc of fibre 
boards will reach alxnit 1 lo.ixxi tons. 
After this the output will lx- even 
bigger. 

Besides Ixriiig made into fibre ixiaidv, 
small size timber is used hv the plants 
producing cellulose and paper. Tlie 
(Vlliilose Plant lu'ar tlie village ol 
Boiikvovtsi, however, uses straw instead 
ol coniferous wood. 

Most of the proces.ses in the wood¬ 
working industry have been inecli.i- 
nized. 'I’lic old hand saw has been re¬ 
placed by a motor-saw. 88.5 per rent 
of the felling and primary procc-ssiiig 
has been meclianiscd, and 50.7 per rent 
ot the skidding, and icxi per cent of 
the transiiort. 

The accelerated rales of building and 
construrtion have considerably increased 
the demand for timlier, especially coni- 
teroiis wood. This has made it neecs- 
.vary to increase ouc imports of timber. 
Besides her regular imi>orts of coni¬ 
ferous wood from the Soviet Union. 
Bulgaria has concluded a special agree¬ 
ment whereby she and the Soviet 
Union will do joint lumbering work and 
jointly exploit the forests in. the Re¬ 
public of Komi ill Siberia. 

Two forest tiilerpriscs have been 
opened, with Bulgarian workers and 
specialists, to obtain wood for Bulgaria. 
This w'ili reduce the demand for the 
felling trees in Bulgaria itself. A 
joint asscK'ialioii has also been set up 
to make it possible to obtain trop'cai 
kinds of wood from Guinea. In this way' 
Bulgaria’s furniture industry will be 
supplied with valuable tropical varieties 
of wood. 



JIEW FARMING MACHINERY 


HIGH-SPEED MOWER 
*■ KSSH-2, IA 

The high-speed mower KSSH- 
2, 1A has been created at the 
Research and Design Institute 
on Farming Machines in the 
town of Rousse and its construc¬ 
tion by the country’s machine- 
building establishments will 
begin next year. It is designed 
for mowing natural meadows, 
soion grass, and high-stemmed 
fodder crops. 

By its correctly determined 
demensions and parameters, the 
mower is up to the new trends 
in agrotechnical requirements, 
namely, high-quality mowing at 
high speeds. The correctly select¬ 
ed .speed of the cutting tool pro¬ 
vides for such mowing at a speed 
of travel reaching 10 km an hour. 

By its hinged ' attachment 
which provides for better follow¬ 
ing of the terrain, by its effec¬ 
tive cutting apparatus and mini¬ 
mum possible losses resulting 
from uncut plants, this new 
mowing tnachine is snnerior to 
all other designs. The hydraulic 
lifting of the cutting apparatus 
and its automatic deviatum upon 
meeting obstacles account of the 
reliable ftinctioning of the ma¬ 
chine and for its long operational 
life. 

HAT-GATHERER AND 
PUFFER SBU-4. 2 

The universal hay-gatherer 
F.BU-4, 2, likewise designed at 
the Rousse Institute, gathers 
mowed hay, be it fresh, slightly 
withered, or dry, as well as straw 
in longitudinal stripes 120 to 150 
Cm wide. It also puffs up and 
distributes evenly on the ground 
grass that has been freshly mow¬ 
ed. The machine is fit for opera¬ 
tion on both irrigated and non- 
irrigated areas with a gradient 
of up to 12 degrees, transversely 
or in the direction of its travel. 
TTie unit is very efficient and its 
losses in hay mass and in leaves 
shed are tinder 1 per cent. 


With its relatively high work¬ 
ing speed, reaching 9 kms/hour, 
and a capacity of 44 decares (11 
acres) an hour, this being up to 
the latest requirements on such 
macliines, the hay-gatherer re¬ 
places the work done by many 
workers during the most stre¬ 
nuous time of the summer sea- 
fcn. Its width has been selected 
very successfully, and it can be 
altered depending on the work 
being done, providing for very 
effective gathering or distribu¬ 
tion of the hay. 

The hay-gatherer and puffer 
is attached for *)peration to the 
Belarus tractor DT-20 and to the 
self-propelled chassis SSH-22. 

FODDER-MIXER DKU-1 

Manufactured at the Sila Plant 
in the town of Yambol after 
Soviet designs, this universal 
machine was tested at the 
machine-testing station near 
Rousse and it was found fully 
applicable to the cutting and 
grinding of all types of coarse, 
fre.sh, and concentrated fodders 
such as straw, hay, dry or green 
maize-stalks, tubers of all kind, 
and others. 

FRUIT-PICKING PLATFORM 
PBRN-;i 

It was designed and built at 
the Institute of Fruit-growing in 
Plovdiv, for use in orchards with 
self-propelled chassis SSH-22. 
The results of the tests carried 
out showed that it is very con¬ 
venient for use in orchards of 
various distances between the 
rows. 

Its design makes it possible to 
co-ordinate a number of variant 
positions of the working plat¬ 
forms depending on the develop¬ 
ment of the trees and on the 
riosition of the fruits. The unit 
i^thed by platform and chassis 
provides for manoeuvrability 
and its transverse stability is 
good. The machinebuilding en¬ 


terprises in the country will 
begin the manufacture of this 
new fruit-picking platform 
during the current year. 

28 TECHNICIANS TILLING 

48.00« DECARES OF LAND 

The cooperative farm in the 
village of Shlruklevo, Rousse 
District, has commanded increas¬ 
ing attention of late among the 
farm specialists in the district 
and in the country. Agronomists, 
engineers, and economists of 
various parts of the country 
come 1o this farm to acquaint 
themselves with the new orga¬ 
nisation of farm productiim 
which will make it possible, for 
the first time in the country, to 
close the cycle of complex me¬ 
chanization in the cultivation of 
grain and fodder crops. 

Of course, the principal pre¬ 
requisite to the reconstruction 
of farming on an industrial basis 
is no doubt the availability of a 
variety of up-to-date machinery. 
The team of 28 men possesses 
the necessary number of tractors, 
charging trailers, ploughs for 
high-speed ploughing, bale-pres¬ 
ses with ejectors, and other 
machinery. 

The crops will he cultivated 
by broad-range ciiltivators, disc 
harrowo, universal harvester 
combines for wheat, barley, sun¬ 
flower, and beans, fodder and 
beat combines, rotary motoers, 
and machines for cutting maize 
and sunflower stalks. New and 
highly efficient grain-cleaning 
machines are also employed. 

The farm already possesses all 
the modem machinery necessary 
to enable 28 technicians alone, 
without any manual labour, to' 
carry out the entire cultivation 
of 48,000 decares (12,000 acres) 

. of wheat, barley, sunflower, 
Jhatze, alfalfa, beans, fodder 
.fifiaize, and sugar beets, heain- 
’ nina with sowing and ending 
with the bringing the crops into 
the storehouses of the farm. 




The Uulffirtan Amhnviador and Mrs. nimUroe icilli Vn-sidcnt Hr. H-Hlhikr!.\hnan, 
after firescntathm of credentials. 


A meeting icM President Or. Zakir Husain. 
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A fter ave years of stay in 
India, during which whole new 
chapters in the annals of 
Indo-Bulgarian friendship and co¬ 
operation were unfolded, the Bulga¬ 
rian AmbB!i.';ador in India Mr. 

Christo Dimitrov is returning home. 

lf'C4 to 1069, five years constituted 
almost a quarter of the free life of 
India, a period in which, despite 
difflcultics and set-backs the Ind'an 
people struggled relentlessly for 
building up their country, and in 
their cllort many friendly nation-! 
of the world extended I heir hands of 
c(X))>cration. Bulgaria too. although 
a small country, did not lag behind. 

It was during this period that 
friendship and cooperation between 
the two countries reached new 
heights. Besides numerous ex¬ 
changes of visits of high govern¬ 
ment leaders and officials, the pr'de 
of place is occupied by the visits of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi to 
Bulgaria in 1967 and the visit of 
Prime Minister Todor Zhivkov to 
India earlier this year. The heart- 


Tho .\nili!is.sador .showing Prime MliiLs'.rr lin 
fs.xhihUUni held iu 1 
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warminf! and tumultuous reception’! 
both heads of governments got in 
their respective host countries, will 
remain as an undelible imprint of 
friendship and goodwill. 

It was during this period th'it 
trade and economic cooperation be¬ 
tween the two countries marked a 
sharp growth. Trade transactions 
increased several folds and the new AnUtamulor mul Mrx. nimitroii welcoming Mr. Dlncxh .Sing/i, Mliihlfr fur Exfrnml 

trade agreement which was signed Alfiilrx. ai a rnM-ptioit. 

last year envisages a still further 
growth. A high point in the econo- 

■ mic cooperation between the two impossible to relate all the was his personal gift of winning 

countries was marked by the sign- events, milestones of friendship, friends that built the solid bridge 

ing of an agreement, between the crowd these eventful live years. of cordial relations which will 

two governments on May 2, 1967, Nevertheless it may be said with weather all adversilie.s. Years will 

during the visit of Mr.'^Tano Tsolov, confidence that in every feld the go by and newer chapters will he 

First Deputy Prime Minister of Bui- ^wo countries have come closer and added to the annals of friendist’;’i, 

garia to India, under which Buiga- friendship between the two pe«i- but these eventful live years of Mr. 

ria offered Hs. 11.25 crorcs long- rests on solid foundation Dimitrov’s tenure of office in Iivh:) 

term low-intcrcst credit to India mutual respect and goodwill. And will go do'an as a most rcmarkai.lc 

for setting up complete plants and building these milestones Mr. one. 

installations. It should be noted Dimitrov, as Bulgaria’s Ambassador We wish every ruccers to liic 

that shortly some of these plants India, played an important part. Dimitrov in his new tasks and 

will go into operation contributing It was his tireless efforts that made assignments. 

; their share to the industrial deve- little and far aw'ay Bulgaria known 

lopment of India. to vast ma.sse.s of Indian people, .t _ FlilTOR 

udira (iandhi round the Bulf’itiUtn SiUiimid The Andxixsador vixitlng uith Mr. litalxma wndu Ruddy, Chief .Miid t- r of Andhrii 

VelUl In 11)67. Prmlexh. On the left U Mr. R'nvthkov, Cotmit"ii'i(d Cimivtrllor of the Eml.iiixiij, 









May 24-—Day of Slav Script and Literature 



liiothcrs (Uirtl iiihI Mcthmliux— n 
jmiri/liif' 1)1/ An(^'liiu.\liov 

M ay £4th, the Day of Cyril atxcl 
Methodius, the two scholars 
who created the Slav alphabet 
In the 0th century is celebrated In 
Bulgaria as the Day of Slav Script 
and Literature. 

It was In the year 832 that envoys 
of the Moravian Prince Rostislav 
arrived In the Byzantine capital of 
Constantinople, with his request 
for teachers who could preach the 
Christian message in Moravia in 
the Slav language. 

The leaders of the Moravian 
state hoped that with the founda¬ 
tion of a Slav script and the in¬ 
troduction of the Slav liturgy the 
political and cultural Indepen¬ 
dence of the Slav peoples could be 
secured. 

The Two Centres 
In the Middle Ages the founda¬ 
tion of the Chlstian liturgy in the 
native language played an extra¬ 
ordinarily important role. 

The two main Christian centres. 
Rome and Constantinople, set 
about the Christianization of the 
heathen peoples with religious ser¬ 
vices in Latin and Greek, which 
delayed the formation of a nation¬ 
al education and culture, and har¬ 
boured great political dangers. 

However, Byzantium proved 
more flexible and liberal In its 
relations to the newly converted 
peoples In regard to the question 
of using their own national lan¬ 
guages In religious services. This 
was why, in the complex Inter¬ 
national political situation of that 
time, the Moravian ruler turned 
to Ey.: rntium. 


The choice of the Byzantine au¬ 
thorities fell on the two brothers. 
Cyril and Methodius of Salonika. 
They Immediately set about com¬ 
posing a Slav alphabet. In 862-3 
Ihey translated from Greek into 
Slav the most Important liturgical 
books and, accompanied by a 
group of young disciples, left for 
Moravia. 

Here they continued their edu¬ 
cational work, finished their litur¬ 
gical tran.slations and developed 
wide educational activity both in 
Moravia and Panonla and in other 
neighbouring Slav countries. 

A Wise Choice 

The two brothers were highly 
educated men, writens and emi¬ 
nent mis.slonaries, who already 
had to their credit many succe.s.s- 
fully fulfilled tasks. The younger 
of them. Cyril (who was also 
known as Constantine 1 had gradu¬ 
ated from the highest school of 
those days-~the Magnaura School 
in Constantinople; he posses.sed 
unusual talent and held the im¬ 
portant posts of patriarchal libra¬ 
rian ,and lecturer in philo.sophy at 
the Magnaura School. 

The elder brother Methodius had 


great administrative talent. For 
years on end he was governor of 
a Slav district, and later devoted 
himself to literary work in a mo¬ 
nastery in Asia Minor. 

The selection of thc-se two men 
was guided by another fact: the 
brothers knew the Slav language, 
which was the tonzue of the Bul- 
gar'an Slavs of that time, per¬ 
fectly. They were born in Salo¬ 
nika, where their father held an 
Important military administrative 
post; they probably came from a 
mixed Byzantlne-Slav famUy. 

Starting work as Byzantine mis¬ 
sionaries, Cyril and Methodius de¬ 
veloped as ardent Slav patriots 
and enlighteners and devoted all 
their efforts to the cause of Slav, 
culture. They died at their posts— 
Cyril in 869, and Methodius in 835. 
rnonsored by UNESCO this year 
the whole world is celebrating the 
north death anniversary of Cyril. 

Cyril and Methodius displayed 
unusual philological and literary 

|h 


talent in their work, and laid” 
sound and l.a.sting foundations for 
Slav literature. 

In founding the alphabet the 
two bothers made use of the Greek 
fcript, adopting it to the specific 
characteristics of the Slav lan¬ 
guage. They created new and O" 
ginal letters for a great number 
Of specific Slav sounds. 

Close Bulgarian Links 

The two brothers not only knew 
the language of the Bulgarian 
Slavs well, and use it in their tran¬ 
slations. Tliey engaged Bulgarian 
Slavs as their assistants, and it 
was here in the Balkan Peninsula 
that they developed their alpha¬ 
bet and began to work as trans¬ 
lators and writers. 

It should be noted that after 
their death their work was des¬ 
troyed among the West Slavs In 
Moravia where the two brothers 
worked as enlighteners at the re¬ 
quest of the Moravian Prince 
Rostislav owing to German poli¬ 
tical and cultural Influence which 
became predominant. Their disci¬ 
ples wore subjected to cruel per¬ 
secution and driven away. They 
came to Bulgaria, where the Bul¬ 
garian Knyaz Boris welcomed 


them cordially and gave them the 
most favourable conditions for 
their work. 

Here they laid the foundations 
of the old Bulgarian literature, 
which was quite rich for its time, 
and reached its highest peak at 
the end of the 9th and during 
the 10th century. 

During all this period Bulgaria, 
which was converted to Christia¬ 
nity in 865, felt the great need of 
similar Slav enlighteners, the re¬ 
place the Greek clergy, who had 
settled in the Bulgarian lands 
after the people's conversion to 
Cliristianlty. 

Two big cultural centres were 
established—Preslav in East Bul¬ 
garia and Ohrid in West Bulgaria, 
around which such efninent writ¬ 
ers and men of culture were 
grouped as Clement of Ohrid, 
Nahum, Constantin Preslavskl, 
John the Exarch and others. The 
brilliant traditions of Bulgarian 
* See page 14 


FMINDEIIS Of IHE SUV StllPI 


By Profes.sor Peter Dinckov 





Development of Bulgarian Culture 


B ULCIAKIA is a small <oiin(i'v but 
Iier (ulturc spread thruughuut the 
Slav countries with the creation of the 
Slavonic (Cyrillic) alphabet during the 
0th century. The two Slav ediuators. 
the brut 1 ier.s Cyril and Methodius. Itoiii 
in Salonica, composed an alphaixt 
which laid the foundation.s of the cul¬ 
tural progress of all Slav nalionv. 

The Catholic Church in the West 
thought that this would iiionaie its 
influence atid tried to prevent the 
development of Slav literature and Slav 
influence in every way. 

After the death of Cyril and Metho¬ 
dius writings in the Slavonic langnagL's 
were threatened bv extinction. At liiiv 
iiioiiient the Bulgarian king Boris I 
gave refuge to the distiples ol the two 
famous ediuators, and facilities fur the 
development of Slav literaliire. This last 
leaihrd what is known as its Coldeii 
Age under tlie reign of the next king 
Siiiieoii I. SlavoiiK writiiigv gradually 
spread to all coiiiilries ol the Slavoiiu 
world oi the time. 

During the long period of Ottoiiiaii 
rule people were able to preseive their 
national leeliiigs and iiiltiue tliankv to 
the lait that thev had their own alplia- 
bet and literaliire. Ii was tliis literaiv 
and historic attivilv. kept alive loi 
ceiiluries, which sparked oil a strong 
national revival moveiiient towards the 
end of the i8th century. 

The Revival Period marked a turning 
point m the politii.il and iiiltural 
awakening of the B'llgarian people. 
People like liic monk Paisvy. the n.ntio 
nal revolnlionary poet lliislo Botev 
and the talented org.mi/cr of the Move- 
nient, Levski, headed the nationwide 
desire for freedom. 

Bulgaria finally won freedom from 
Ottoman rule in 1878. This was a 
period of rapid economic and riiltnral 
progress. Tlu* writer and poet Ivan 
Vayov created an entirely new trend in 
Bulgarian literature, especially with his 
novel Under the Yoke, whith has 
been translated into scores of languages. 

The literature of any nation might 
well take pride in the heritage left by 
such talented poet.s and writers as 
Penrho Slavcikov, Pevo Yavoiw, Yordan 
Yovkov and Plin Pclin. 

In the years following the S'Tond 
World War a profound social and nil- 
tural revolution was witni'sscil in Bul¬ 
garia. Illiteracy was completely liqui¬ 
dated and a dense network of edu¬ 
cational institutions, technical colleges 
and universities was liiiilt np in the 
country as a whole. There arc more 


than 4$au well stuiked public libraries 
and reading rooms at the inhabited 
localities and soiiio 14,000 amateur art 
ensembles. The aliove nunilH'r nu hides 
(>,100 choral sucieliev, nearly 4 .(hh> thea¬ 
trical and entertainment groups. 4 ck) folk 
song and dance groups, mure than i.noo 
orchestras, 2,200 dance ensembles, etc. 

In addition to this vast scojie of 
aiiiateiir act, there arc also 42 state 
dramatic theatres. seven synipltonv 
orchestras, 2 ;cm) cincinas, in.ooo liiiraries 
at the various miniicipal services, luc'- 
tories, etc. with a slock ol more than 
iS million Ixioks. Tlie opera companies 
have increased to five. 

Bulgaria's cinematography lias mad ■ 
considerable progress liolh as regards 
.iclois and prochiierv. The studios in 
.Sofia produce yearly 1feature iilins 
aiicl arc planning to bring them up to 
tvvciiiv. Many Bulgarian icatnre tiliiiv. 
pup|K'i films and doc nmenl.iries have 
won international awards. 

Over the past decade or so Biilgaiia 
has 'won iiiteriiatioiial distiiictiun as a 
land cil singers. Ttiey arc* a Irccpient 
lealnre 011 tlie most exclusive stages in 
tlie world. Boris lliivtov gained lame 
vvlieii Clialiapine was among ns no 
more. Another distinguished Bulgarian, 
Nikolai Cyaocirov, is basso of the Scala 


ill Milan and ol the Sulia Stale Opera 
House. Others who have gamed world 
fame are Lleiia Nikolai. Kaiiia Kabai- 
vaii.vka. IcMior Ma/arov, Dimiter U/iiiiov, 
Nikola Nikoluv. Nikola' Cyii/elev. 

Today all ihilclreii between the age 
of .seven and sixteen are nut only oblig¬ 
ed to go to school by law. but the 
SYStem has iictiiallv been able to 
accommodate them in both nr!:an and 
rural areas, rveii the innst out of the 
wav iiihaliited localit.es have their 
.schooling facilities. 

of the boys and girls finishing 
the 8-gradc eleraciilarv sihool go to 
high school and a laige number of liigii 
school graduates continue their vrnd.es 
at the nnivcTsilies and tcxln1i1.1l col¬ 
leges. Biilgan.1 now has a nniveisiiv 
enrolnieiil of 8t.iKH> <a connirv vviili ,1 
|K>piilation of 8.4 iinli.oiiv). 

Some 2100 fore'jMi stiulents have 
conic; lor their iniiversiu studies to 
Biiig.iria from nearly So differeiil coiiii- 
triev. This has given Bulgaria one oi 
the leading places in the world in pei 
vapitJ high scliool and iiiiivnvilv gr.i- 
chiales and the cducalioiial iiislilutiniis 
have trained a laige aimv of liighiv 
skilled and e\|ic'i'ienc ed spiiialivtv lor 
every hrancli of Bulg.iri.i'v lapidly 
developing national economy. 



One of the numeraus reading rooms in the c'untiy. 
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HOLIDAY Houses FOR PIASAHIS 


B ulgaria is a rodnri'v ]a\i.shiy 
codowcd bv nature with many 
balncolugical. (Iiiiuiic anil .WM-vidt* ir- 
sorts. Mnre th.ni 4<iu luint-rul 
gu^b forth in clitrcrcni pans ot' the 
roiintry. The inr.iliM' waliiN of most 
of them were (liMovercd and used 
already in deep aatiqniiy by Tliraciaiu: 
and Koinans who inhabited present-day 
Rulftaria. To this day inanv of the 
reMtrls hear liie indelible imprint ot 
antiquity in the preserved aiihileitiiral 
.strnrtures of a saniiarv. eoiiimnnal and 
in general of a (uittiral rharacter. The 
people's government has scvcralfold 
multiplied this public health heritage 
and has placed it at the disposal of all 
working [}cnp1e in the new society, 
incinding the peasants. 

The construetiun of holiciav houses 
and balneosanatoria lor the working 
|H'asants in its stupe and goals is a 
treinendons undertaking. ‘I he nninher of 
holiday houses and halnoosanatoria for 
iperalive laiineis ill so far loiiies 
to more than to, situated in the 
arger sp.is and in some cliiiialii and 
s: aside resorts. Thev hate a total ol 


about 8,000 bed.v. In addition, more 
than 6,000 beds in private homes are 
also used by holidaymakers. On this 
liasis every year more than 170.000 far¬ 
mers use the holiday houses .ind .Sana 
toria for s|u-nding their hohdas or tor 
treatment in tiic'ni. >; 


By GROZOAN DIMITROV 

Dirretor of the flolidiiy lloii.si's ciinl 
Bdlnrosunatorici for Wcarlciiig Pcn.viiiils nt 
the Cenlnil Co-operative; Union 


Like the sanatoria and holiday houses 
ol other departments, so also lho.se of 
the working (leasants are eqinpp.'cl with 
inodern and np-tudate meclual and 
lulinary pieces of apparatus. Many of 
the .sanatoria, such as those in llissar, 
Velingrad, ll.e.kov.ski Mineral Baths, 
Kvustendil and elsewhere, are ilo.seIy 
delineated from a medical siew|)uint 
and ofler excellent eonclileins lor work 
and investigation to the Bulgarian 
medic al workers. 


Piuixuuts' llolUluii-lu.mc in Kymtnttlil 



Under construction now is the bal- 
neosanatoriiim at Bankya near Sofia 
with S50 beds, which will be completed 
hy the end ol this yeai. the Iralnco- 
sanaluriiini at Viirsheis with 400 beds, 
which will lie ujrened in the first half 
of the year, the balneosauatorium at the 
Nareihen Spa with 400 beds, the first 
part of 150 beds of which will be ready 
to reieivc holidav makers by the end of 
June. Another four holiday houses with 
from lao to 150 beds will be completed 
by the middle of this year. The con¬ 
struction of a Iralneosanatoriiim with 
400 beds in Banva, Plovdiv district, 
will also be started. 

It is envisaged by 107s to start the 
conslructiun of a hahii'osanatoriuni with 
450 beds in Momin Proliod, Sofia district, 
and of another one with 4su Ix'cls in 
.Shabla. Toihukhin disiriit. which will he 
a complex for treatment with sea and 
mineral water and curative mud. The 
halncos.niatoria in Kvustendil will be 
extended with too bc'ds and that at 
Sliven Mineral Baths with ito Ik'cIs. 
During the same* period manv new 
holiday houses will lie built. Alter the 
toiislruclion of all tliese holidav lion.ses 
and sanatoria, the number of co-opera¬ 
tive farmers who will lx* able to lx? 
treaUxI and spend their holiciav in tliem 
will come up to mure than tcxi.cxKi a 
year. 

Side by side with th's construction 
programme, in the last a-t years Pioneer 
camps were set up and coiiiinne to lx; 
organized for children of co-operative 
fanners. Sonic of them are independent, 
others are branches of the holidav 
houses. This initiative is welcomed with 
great interest by the co-operative farms. 
In the holiday houses and balneosana- 
toria the co-operative tarmccs can both 
be treated and spend their paid holiday. 
A number of cultural undertakings are 
carried out in them: evenings of 
humour and satire, of songs and dances, 
working bees, public health tiilk.s. sports 
coinpctitions. 

• 

The paid holiday of co-operative far¬ 
mers is financed by the state. The 
working people pay only the cost of 
the ftx 5 . Of late, many co-operative 
farms display a great desire to take 
part in the construction of new holiday 
houses and balneosanatoria with their 
own sums, against the payment of 
which they are entitled to dispose over 
a ^finite number of beds. 



/ CULTUfUAL 
SNIPPETS 


Bulgarian Passport 
For Lenin 


¥N her memoirs about Lenin, 
* Nadezhda Krupskaya writes 
that after arriving at Mimich in 
1900 where he was to publish 
his paper SPARK, Lenin had no 
passport. His collaborators had 
Bulgarian passports. When 
Krupskaya arrived at Munich 
in 1901, Lenin, too, had obtain¬ 
ed a Bulgarian passport issued 
to the name of the Bulgarian 
doctor Sloiko Yordanov. Krups¬ 
kaya’s name was inscribed into 
the same passport as ‘Marilsa’. 

A document found recently 
in the Munich Archives shows 
that Lenin lived under the name 
of the Bulgarian doctor between 
May 18, 1901 and April 1902 
in Ziegfridstrasse. 

The Bulgarian doctor Stoiko 
Yordanov was born on August 
18, 1841 at the little town of 
Kotel, a centre of revolutionary 
activities in the heart of the 
Balkan mountains. Many leaders 
of Bulgaria’s national liberation 
movement came from the en¬ 
lightened little town. The most 
famous of them was Georgi 
Stoikov Rakovski, initiator of 
the revolutionary struggle. The 
doctor was named after Rakov- 
ski’s father—Stoiko. 

After finishing school at 
Kotel, young Sloiko was sent 
by his father to learn the tailor¬ 
ing trade with an uncle. The lad 
soon ran away and went to the 
well known educator Sava 
Dobroplodni in Sliven. Impress¬ 
ed by the thirst for knowledge 
of the lad, Dobroplodni taught 
him for some time, and then in 


1863 sent him to Bucharest. 
After finishing high school, 
Stoiko continued his studies at 
what was called the Medical 
School, and then went to Paris 
where he got his doctor’s 
diploma with high honours. 

Returning to Bucharest, Dr. 
Stoiko Yordanov was given a 
post in the Rumanian army. 

In 1876, during the Serbo- 
Turkish War, he was chief doc¬ 
tor of a field hospital. 

Dr, Yordanov then took part 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78 as regimental, and then 
as brigade doctor. After Bulga¬ 
ria won freedom, he was appoin¬ 
ted chief medical officer in the 
District of Varna. 

In 1879 Dr. Yordanov was 
elected as member of the Cons¬ 
tituent National Assembly at 
Turnovo, and took part in the 
elaboration of the First Bulga¬ 
rian Constitution. He represent¬ 
ed Bulgaria at several inter¬ 
national conferences. 

When Dr. Stoiko Yordanov 
died In 1890, his passport was 
preserved by his son, Yordan. 
He gave it to the leading Bulga¬ 
rian communist, Georgi Bakalov, 
who collected identity docu¬ 
ments of dead Bulgarians and 
transmitted them to the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian 
Workers’ Social-Democratic 
Party. The passports were sent 
to Russian Marxist emigrants 
abroad. That is how Lenin was 
given the passport of Dr. Stoiko 
Yordanov and was able to work 
unmolested at Munich. 


In 1939 Bulcaria had five higher 
institnttons of learning witji a 
student body of some 10,000. Now 
there are twenty-six universities 
and speeiallzed institutions of 
university standing with an enroll¬ 
ment totalling 91,500. The profes¬ 
sorial staff has increased in nnm- 
ber seven times (now about 5300 
professors, assistants, readers, etc.) 

About 2COO young men and wo¬ 
men from 80 countries come lor 
their university studies to Bul¬ 
garia. 


Publishing: During the past 25 
years Bulgaria a country of 8 mil¬ 
lion population has published 50,000 
books in a total of 512 million 
copies. In 1S66 alone-~3700 books 
In 39 million copies. The average 
Issue per book has increased from 
30C0 copies in 1939 to 6800 in 1955 
and 11,700 in 1836. In 1939 there 
was one book per citizen. In 1955 
—2.76, and the books published in 
1966 averaged nearly five books 
per citizen of the country. 


The best works of Bulgarian 
writers have appeared in transla¬ 
tion in 60 foreign languages and In 
nearly 1500 editions. 

In 1970 the publication.^ will 
average six books per citizen and 
100 newspapers, taken for the 
country as a whole. 


Today Bulgaria has 11,000 libra¬ 
ries with a total of 46,722,000 books. 
There are 3,337,807 registered rea¬ 
ders, drawing 41,340,000 books year¬ 
ly. All villages with more than SOO 
Inhabitants have their local library. 


Amateur art: Some 14,000 ama¬ 
teur folk song and dance groups, 
choral societies and groups of en¬ 
tertainers have a membership of 
nearly 500,000 amateur artists. 
They Include 400 folk song and 
dance ensembles with 300,000 mem¬ 
bers, 6141 choruses with about 
300,000 chorists, more than 1000 
orchestras with tens of thousands 
of instrumentalists, 4573 dramatic 
and variety show groups with 
76,000 participants, etc. 


Under the patronage of the President of the Presidium of 
the National Assembly of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
Mr. Georgi Traikov, the World Philutdic Exhibition “Sofia 
1969’’ will be held in Sofia from 31st May to 6th June this 
year. 



INDO-BULQAKIAN EVENTS 


LENIN DAYS IN DELHI 

A fortnight dedicated to V. I. 
Lenin, coinciding with his 
nintyninth birth anniversary 
was held at the Cultural Depart¬ 
ment of the Soviet Embassy from 
14th to £8th April, in which, apart 
from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic, 
Vietnam, Hungary, USSR, Korea. 
Mongolia, Poland, Rumania and 
Cuba took part. Mr. O. Mltev, 
Cultural Attache of the Embassy, 
delivered a talk on the occa.slon, 
in which he reviewed in details the 
Influence of Lenin’s ideas upon the 
revolutionary movements in Bul¬ 
garia, historical roots of the Bul¬ 
garian-Soviet friendship and vic¬ 
tory of the Leninist ideas with the 
victory of the socialist revolution 
in Bulgaria and the building of 
socialism. 

The talk was followed by the 
screening of the film “The First 
Courier" a Joint Bulgarian-Soviet 
production, which recreates the 
eplsode.s and exploits of Ivan 
Zagoubanski, a Bulgarian, who 
was the first man to carry Lenin's 
illegal paper 'Iskra’ to Russia. 

Bulgaria also took pari with 
periodicals, books and photographs 
In the exhibition which ran con¬ 
currently with the Fortnight. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
FOR PEACE 

B. Zdravko Mltovski, Vice- 
Chairman of the Bulgarian 
Committee for Solidarity with 
the Countries of Asia and Africa, 
was among the foreign delegates 
from 12 countries who attended 
the National Assembly of Peace 
held in Delhi from 26th to 30th 
March. 

In the Assembly's session of 27th 
March, dedicated to the centenary 
of the great son of the Indian 
people Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. 
Mltovski speaking on the theme, 
underlined the significance of the 
work of GandhUi in the cause of 
peace and friendship anaong na¬ 
tions. The name of Mahatmi Gan¬ 
dhi is well-known to every Bul¬ 
garian; said Mr. Mltovski, for his 
courageous struggle for freedom of 
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his enslaved motherland, fur his 
iron will and passionate call to all 
peoples to unite in order to win 
freedom, and step into an era ol 
humanism and universal brother¬ 
hood. Mr. Mltovski In his speech 
called upon all honest people of 
the world to consolidate their 
forces, in the centenary of Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, to put an end to 
the Ameri,can aggression in Viet¬ 
nam and to eradicate the savage 
colonial system as a whole, a cause 
for which Mahatma Gandhi de¬ 
dicated his entire life. 


-k From page 10 

literature passed to other Slav 
peoples as well, particularly to the 
Russians and ^rblans, giving a 
strong impetus to their literary 
and cultural life. 

Culture and Independence 

Credit should be given to Cyril 
and Methodius not only for the 
foundation, but also for the con¬ 
solidation of the Slav script and 
culture. This was highly appraised 
by their contemporaries and che¬ 
rished with gratitude by the fol¬ 
lowing generations. Their life-work 
secured its full .recognition through 
the- ages, especially in Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian, people have al¬ 
ways considered: the two brothers 
to be their qwn great teachers 
and enlighteners, endowed as they 
were with brilliant talents, ex- 


£nUiUm 
Stanew) 

B orn €2 years 
ago EnaUian 
Stanev today 
stands as a to> 
wering figure in 
the contempo¬ 
rary Bulgarian 
literature. An 
established master of short 
story Stanev published his first 
works on the eve of the second 
world war. Under the cloak of 
events of the routine everyday life, 
the author reflected the first 
echoes of the cataclysm which were 
seen to shake society to its roots. 

Fmilian Stanev is author of a 
large number of novels which are 
widely acclaimed but his talent as 
a short story writer is undisputed, 
lie is an expert on animal life and 
many of his stories are dedicated 
to it. The battle for survival is 
strong in the animal world, and 
roan’s natural endowments should 
help him draw a lesson and put 
it good use. llis nature stories, 
show a poet’s understanding of the 
great harmony of life, and man is 
the sonorous final accord in the 
rhapsody of life—part of endless 
harmony of the material world. 

Emillan Stanev gives us the 
specific outlook of Bulgarians in 
every walk of life with striking 
exactitude and vivid colour, their 
feelings daring their long history, 
and the formation of a national 
outlook in an attempt to discover 
the world around. 


ponents of the mo.st progressive 
and democratic tendencies of their 
time, immortal fighters for the 
right of the Slav peoples to have 
their own national culture. 

The life-work of Cyril and Me¬ 
thodius played an important part 
not only in ihe Middle Ages, but 
also during the Bulgarian na¬ 
tional revival of the 19th century, 
when our people suffered under 
the double coercion of ’Turkish 
political and Greek cultural op¬ 
pression. 

The day on which the two bro¬ 
thers are honoured. May 24, be¬ 
came a symbol of Bulgarian na¬ 
tional culture and of the struggle 
for national Independence. It is 
celebrated to this day as an im¬ 
portant and moving holiday of the 
Bulgarian youth and all concern¬ 
ed with Bulgarian education and 
culture. 
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A FOREST STORY 


A liuge beech tree stood beside a 
forest meadow of sparse grass and 
herbs. Like a rohinin of gri'\ marble 
Sts trunk rose high above the other 
trees and was lost in a great crown of 
brandies, Powerful roots, like thi<k 
grass-snakes, pushed into I he earih, sup 
porting and nourishing that wondeiliil 
tree, the tallest in the whole Joresl. In 
the morning, when the sun rose, its 
rays would first touch the top of the 
beech and then glide dosvii to the other 
trees. 

Hard greyish-brown fungi and lichens 
had grown on the shady side oi the 
beech; pale green 
mo.ss, as soft as a 
dryad’s hair, hung 
on its lower hran- 
(lies on svhich 
knots stood our 
like the SI .us of 
old vwoiinds. lliulir 
the tiw's tiosvM 
a small dark hollow appeared and ewiy 
spring and suiniiier hunt lies ol suit 
pearl-grey fnngi giew usei it. loi the 
tree had once heeii ilisrascd. 

For some veais now .1 pair of fun lies 
had nested in the lower branches ol 
the beech. From the tree they gathered 
dry moss, bark softened by sun and 
rain, and dry lichens, and they made 
a strong nest as round as a ball. It 
hung on a slender hr.uicli and w.is 
hard to disiiiiguisli from the knots .mil 
the moss on the tree’s 1-r.uiches. 

From early morning till late at night 
the male finch sang a leneiit and ring 
ing little song. There was somctluiig 
of a nightingale's trill in it. In the 
soft shade of the mighty trev, as in a 
marvellous’ tent of golden-green silk, 
shining with sunlight and dew, the 
male finch sang, his luad raised, and 
his rosy little throat trembling and 
swelling. His little black eyes blinked 
happily and one could plainly see his 
greyish-green tail quivering to his 
heart’s rhythm. His cheerful twittering 
echoed far in the forest and blended 
with die songs of the other birds. At 
this time the female finch had just 
hatched seven pale blue eggs, no bigger 
than hazelnuts. 

From time to time a woodpecker 
perched on the beech and moved slow¬ 
ly up its bark, a wild pigeon or a 
sparrow-hawk might also pcrdi on the 
tree, but none of these birds ever 


By EMILIAN STANEV 

noticed the finches’ nest. F.veii the ants 
wliic’h crawled over the tree’s crown 
had not discoNcred it, though they 
were icHikiiig for it, to eat the n.iked 
and blind little chicks alive as they 
nestled deep into the nest’s w,-iriiitli 
wlicre it was coceird with down and 
moss'. I'hc iinches lived pe.uefullv and 
the bcech-lrce protected them with its 
leaves. 

One night, svhen the June sky sent 
the pale Tight of its liny silver stars 
over the tree-lops, and the wild Bowers 
in the meadow opened their petals and 
filled the air with their scent, a marten 
passed through the lorcst. As noiseless 
as a shadow, the in.irtiti was looking 
lor prey, for it was hungry. It climbed 
lip the trees nimbly or. sniffing around 
with its fiat little mu/’zle, jumped from 
tree to tree. The starlight hardly caught 
its shiny fur, and its thin little claws 
loll barely noliieahle piicks on the 
hark ol the trees. 

In tins way the ni.iileu leachul tin- 
Ix-ecli. looked up and .siiilfed at the 
trunk. Mixed with tin- smells of the 
herbs and last se.u’s rutteii leaves the 
small he.ist caught the siiicll of the 
hollow. It jumped onto the Ik-ccIi and 
began to creep up. There was nothing 
in the hollow hut rotting pulp and dry 
leaves which the atitnron w'inds had 
blown there. I'lie marten pa.ssed on .imi 
crept along the hnii/oiiial branches ol 
the bc'fcli. 

Neither of the liiile birds soused it. 
I ho male finch was asleep on a branch 
aliovc the nest with its head under its 
wing, looking like a little ball ol muss, 
while the female, her breast pressed 
down on the blind and rucked clucks, 
had stretched out her wings to giuiMl 
them from the damp and the dew. She. 
loo. was asleep, her head bent on her 
back in an uncomfortable )x>sitinn, 
which only tlie mother ran endnrc. 

The marten was searching the bvan- 
rhet one by one. It knew from ex 
pericncc that small birds prefer the 
lower brandies, for there they find bet¬ 
ter shelter from the wind. Moreover, 
it had heard the male finch’s songs. It 
stepped on the branch at the end of 
which the nest hong, and, taking r.irc 
not to shake it, began to crawl slowly 
along, it The female finch . aw'oke. 
Without changing her position she 
opened her eyes and for a second the 
starlight shone in them. The tip of the 


branch was already liending. The mar> 
ten was trying to keep its hold and to 
reach the pari where the nest was 
fastened. The female fiiuli could see the 
small beast’s eyes, which pltosphorcscccl 
like two hiiriiing bhiish-green pits, but 
she cuiitiniied to lie on her chicks, for 
mcithcT love is stronger than death. 

Siiddenly the marten sprang, seized 
the nest in its paws, lore it off and 
icil onto a branch with it. There it 
plunged its teeth, as .sharp as awls, 
into the finch, whidi cried out. Tlien 
the small Iwast ate the bird and the 
naked chicks without haste, as cats 
cat... 

The III, lie finch awoke, but stayed 
where it was, blind and helpless. It 
gave a few soft and pitiful chirps and 
could nof (|iiietcu itself for a long time. 

As soon as it liaci fed, the marten 
liecume la/y and indifferent, 'f'lie small 
iH-.ist' slipped into the triv’s hollow, 
purred a sdiile ,iiid IcIl asleep. The 
leaves ui the hci'ch iiistied soothingly, 
like till- mitinnn ul a far olf river. The 
st,irs still ixiured tiuir iailil light over 
the dark forest, flu- iii.ile finch stuck 
his head iiiidrr lus wing once more 
and again looked like a ball ul muss. 

When day broke and the bluish light 
of moruing dappled the forest, the finch 
woke and Icmkod for its nest. The 
branch to which it had been attached 
liiiiig down biokeiilv. The nest had 
rolled to the roots of the tree and 
giTsisli-grerii diiwn and fc.itheis lay 
s'cattc'ied over the scanty grass. 

The little- finch tsviitcrcd pitiiuily lor 
a long time-, and anxiously cocked its 
head to lisicn, hoping lo hear the 
soiiiicl of its m.ile. 

The huge, eiicllc-ss forest was awaken 
ing. Afuse the iiioniiiaui the hcuizcm 
Was burning in the coming dawn, and, 
as alw.'iv.s, the sun's first ravs touched 
the fop of the Im-c-cIi. fiery orange spots 
began to dance over its silvery baik. 
'flic huge tree .scemcsl to he nielting. 
Its silky leaves swayed, 'llic thousands 
of soft leaves drank the suiiFght thiistily 
and slnxik and rustled from top to 
bottom as if tlic k-rth were laughing 
and quivering witli pleasure... 

Tlio finch ciropiKd to the meadow 
and pcckc-d a few seeds and little 
wonns, then it perched on the bcccdi 
again. There it stayed for a long time, 
preoccupied and rc.stl<-ss, but when the 
songs of the other birds filled the forest 
around, it too bcg.in to sing... 



A TREASURiraOUSE OF AOI. 


T he vast plain in the north¬ 
eastern part of our country 
girded by the Danube and the 
Sea is known for its grain produc¬ 
tion. In 1967 the Dobroudja achiev¬ 
ed world records in wheat yields, 
thus holding first place in the 
country’s intensified grain produc¬ 
tion. Besides its economic successes 


By DeJkB Dimitrova 

and revolutionary changes in the 
life of the Dobroudja countryside, it 
is also noted for its rich folklore 
and ancient history. It was here 
that in 681 Asparuh laid the founda¬ 


tions of the Bulgarian state. 

Sofia citizens, as well as numerous 
guests from abroad i^ecently had an 
opportunity to attend a rich and 
well organised exhibition, :'Showing 
Dobroudja’s millenary culure. 

Stone and flint implements dis¬ 
covered by our archaeologists here 
throw light on the distant history of 
this land. From display to display 
the visitor could follow the epochs 
of this land’s history; the neo-stone 
age, the bronze age (an anthropo¬ 
morphous monument proves the 
common traits of the cultures be¬ 
tween the Dobroudja and south 
Russian steppes); a clay idol with an 
expressive face-mask found near 
Balchik and a unique monument of 
neolithic plastic art. Then the 
Thracian period. 

Here the visitors found exhibited 
objects of everyday and mllitai’y 
life—arrow heads and spears, as 
well as a splendid helmet lent by 
the museum in the town of Silistra. 
Imagination can now mors freely 
picture the seething life of that 
epoch. Amphorae with Greek .seals 
bear witness that the multi-coioured 
tri-remis and bi-remis of the Greeks 
came as far as the Dobroudja coast.:, 
carrying fabrics, olive oil, and per¬ 
fumes. There were coins on display 
too, minted under Alexander of Mac- 
edon and Lysimachus, by the Scy¬ 
thian master Akrose.All these testify 
lively trade activity in the whole of 
the Balkan Peninsula. Visitors were 
spellbound by the genuine master¬ 
piece of a Thracian sculptor—an ex¬ 
quisite hand of ivory holding a nut 
shell within which is carried a 
Thracian horseman. 

From the .1st to the 6th century 
Dobroudja was a Roman province. 
Numerous roads cross the plain, 
connecting the sea with the Danube. 
Odessos (Varna), with Marciano- 
polis (Dwnya), Bronze statuettes, 
terracottas, ritual plates, necropolis 
were included among the displays, 
A compendious map showed that 
there had been over 70 inhabited 
places and fortresses in the Tolbu- 
khin district alone in Roman and 
early Byzantine times. The differ¬ 
ent cultures became mixed and are 
this region’s cultural heritage. 
Thracians left their wonderful 
legends of Orpheus and the festival 
of Dionysus. The Romans left their 
aqueducts and beating installations, 



Slav and old Bulgarian ceramics of the Sth-lOth centuries found in the village of 
Fopino in the SUitra district 





ILENART CULTURE 



A Tittuil mtithle plaque of the 2ml 
centurif, found In Kotlenixt village in 
Tolbukhln dMrlct 


and the Byzantines the art oi the 
mosaic. 

The art of ceramics throws ampie 
light on the culture and life in the 
Dobroudj". It particularly eloiiuent 
of the periods when the Bulgarians 
of Asparuh mingled with that of 
'he Slav tribes, thus form'r" the 
Bulgarian na'ion. The exhibition’s 
picture of life in those days was com¬ 
pleted with examples of Implements 
of labour and with exhibits connect¬ 
ed with weaving and spinning, with 
lioldsmltb’s art and glass production. 

Along the Oobroudja seacoast 
there is a high rock which legend 
has linked with the fate of 40 Bul¬ 
garian maidens. Rather than fail 
'nto the hands of the Ottoman op¬ 
pressors, the maidens bound their 
plaits together and flung themselves 
into the stormy sea below. Leading 


the Bulgarian maid«i8 to thetr 
death was the beautiful Kaliakra. 
To this day the cape here bears her 
name—Cape Kaliakra. The most 
numerous examples of the culture 
of the Second Bulgarian Kingdom 
were found here. Here too ceramics 
held first place. These ceramics, of 
the Tumovo type decorated the 
feasts of tsars and boyars. The oo- 
jects, coins and implements display¬ 
ed, were witnesses of the dramatic 
history of the Dobroudja during 
the IZth and 14th centuries. The end 
of this period marks the onset of 
the flve-century-old Ottoman op¬ 
pression. 

This section of the exhibit then 
gave way to one devoted to ethno¬ 
graphy. On display were beautiful 
braids and national costumes, pipes 
with shepherds’ crooks, cow-bells, 
corners of village houses, imple¬ 
ments of labour. Supplementing ail 
these there were photographs of the 
felds and pastures of the Dobroudja. 
its country roads along which gay- 
coloured carts rolled by, so vividly 
described by our classic writer 
Yordan Yovkov: ‘light, as if ready 
to start by themselves, as smart and 
pretty as young brides, as gay- 
coloured and bright as blossoming 
flowers’. And what about the cos¬ 
tumes on display! One must have 
seen the wide range of colours and 
forms and the purity of style com- 



The handle of a Roman earthenware 
lamp, ornamented with the head of 
DemUrim, 2nd century A,D. 



Torxo lyf Diimysiix 


ing to us down the centuries to ap¬ 
preciate the creative genius of the 
working people... 

The third section of the cxliibi- 
tion was dedicated to presenr-day 
Dobroudja. The sun of freedom l»os 
been shining for 2S years now, and 
under its beneficial rays '.owns and 
villages are flourishing, new' genera¬ 
tions are growing. This whole 
region, which in the past had known 
only the dim Ught of the oil lamps 
and earthen hearths and .''replaces, 
now enjoys electric light. A dense 
irrigation network brings life-giving 
moisture to the fields, formerly 
blighted by terrible droughts. The 
wind sighs in the young, newly 
planted forests and whistles in the 
iron drills sunk into the earth. Hos¬ 
pitals, nurseries, resort complies 
along the seaside, museums, public 
libraries, schools—all reveal the 
devoted efforts of the population i.n 
turning the Dobroudja into a beauty 
spot of Bulgaria. 
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BULGARIAN GOVT DELEGATION VISITS GDR 1 

A Huif'arian ParUj mul Government delefiaii^n, headed hu Todor YJiivkov, the First Secrefartj af \ 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Commu'UHt Party antt Chairman of the Council of Ministers, j 
paid an official visit to the German Democratic Republic from May 5 to 9, 1969, at the invitation of 5 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany and the Government of the German ; 
Demotrralic Republic. ? 

It is .said in the communiyue, published or. this occasion, that the talks between the delegations 5 
of the two countru’s and of the two parties proceeded in a cordial atmosphere and that there teas unity $ 
of views on all the problems discussed. 

The two sides noted that relations of fraternal friendship, all-round cooperation and mutual a.\sist- 
ance were developing ■succe.ssfully between their states. Agreement was reached on how to further 
develop and deepen economic, scientific, technical and bilateral cultural relations. 

Bulgaria and the German Democratic Republic will strengthen the Warsaw Treaty Organisation. 
They are of the opinion that the expansionist and revanchist jndicy of the Wc.st German Government 
is a source of constant tension and military danger and that the activity of aggressive, circles in SA'IO, 
directed towards stepping up the armaments race and creating hostility towards the socialist coun¬ 
tries, exacerbate the .situation in Kurofte. 

The two countries give their backing to the Vichuimese people in their heroic struggle for free¬ 
dom and independence. They also support the just .struggle of the Arab jwoplcs and states to ensure 
their sovereignty, and consider that IsreaVs aggression against these, states constitutes a serious threat 
to jwace. 

“The two delegations resolutely condemn the aggressive actiens of Mao T.se-tungs group on the 
frontier of the Soviet Union", it is said in the communUfue. 

Bulgaria aiul the German Democratic Republic declare themselves resolutely against colonialism 
ami neo-colonialism and .supjwrt the simple of those jwoplcs .still under colonial .slavery. 

“In connection with the fact ihdt, on- a tcorld scale, class contradictions between socialism and 
imperialism have become more acute”, it is noted in the communiiiuc, “the two .sides stressed the 
nece.s.sity of intensifying the struggle against any falsification of Marxism-Leninism and against the 
ideological diversion of imperialism, and of strengthening the unity and cohesion of the international 
communist and workers' movement. They e.xpress their confidence that the forthcoming international 
confrence of the communist and workers’ parties will be a considerable contribution towards the 
consolidation of this unity.” 
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IMPORT OF JULY PLENARY SESSION 


M" EARLY a year lias passed 
since the historic July 196iS 
Plenary Session of the Central 
Coininitlee of the* Bulgarian Coin- 
tnunist Parly which were based on 
a proiound and creative analysis 
of the Bulgarian society in all its 
spheres. H’lie discussions and de¬ 
cisions at till- Plenum helped to 
iron out the contradictions be¬ 
tween the pre.sent stagi- of our 
social di-velopinenl and the need 
of a scientific and technical revo¬ 
lution. on the one hand, and the 
e\i.sling system and forms of gov- 
I'minent, on the other. 

In the pi-riod of 1937-66 fi\e l 
capital in Bulgaria was trebled, 
the social ]>rodueti\ ity of laboii. 
and the national income rapidlv 
ifUTcased; gn at changes took 
placi- ill the slrni'tiire of the na¬ 
tional econoinv. entirely new in¬ 
dustrial branches escliisivelv im¬ 
portant for th«“ modern devcloj - 
ment ol our econoinv sprang up. 
The introduction of the new .sy.-- 
tem of management acted as a 
catalyst in speeding up this trend. 
What is more, tlu' re(|uirement of 
the .scientific and Iccbiiieal revo¬ 
lution are not restricted in the 
field of economy aloni'. Thev eseri 
an influence on the cn<ire structure 
of our life, on the forms of if-, 
management and impose rcspei'- 
tive daring and decisive changes. 

The decisions of the July Ple¬ 
nary Si'ssion aim at "earin" Ihv 
cnlirc mechanism of sc< ia1 gmern 
menl to ihe principles of the ncn. 
si/stem, at providing a most fa\- 
ourable environment for its con¬ 
sistent application, as a decisive 
condition for the* normal function¬ 
ing of all parts in the eomple': 
social mechanism. This leads to 
the nec-essitv of change's and im¬ 
provement in planning, in the' 
financial and credit system, in the 
enterprises not financi'd by the 
state and so on. 

This means that in the course ol 
the democratization of tire eco¬ 


nomy the entire administrative 
and legal superstruclun* of oie- 
life should be brought in confor¬ 
mity \\ ith the.se changes. The fur¬ 
ther dcmocralizalicn of the stale 
orffans, the respective changes in 
their structure and function.-., 
which would create conditions lor 
the promotion of sedf-governuiept. 
creative work and re.sponsibihls 
were considered hv the jnlv idi - 
nar\ Session as deci.siv(* factoi.s 
for t!ie success of this initiativ'-. 

The problem id the leading role 
of the Parts was al.so disciis.sed in 
a ni'w light. Its tasks of a leader 
and organizer arc cleaily distin¬ 
guished from the fiinelions of the 
other organs of the social ginerii 
iiiimt, e.specialh from tho.se of the 
slate and the economic organs, so 
that there would be no ovcrlap- 
ing. The.sc tasks must be rai.sed 
to a guiding and controlling role 
rather than to one of direct giiard- 
ian.ship and petty .supervision. .-\l 
the same time, the demands from 
its members, the communists, ar.' 
to grow. They, the Plenary Session 
statc'd. have to he the heart and 
conscience of the group and of 
society in all its spheres, in cveiy 
activitv of life. The Plenary Ses 
sion al.so pointed the place of the 
young in solving these- inipuilant 
social and economic i)robL*m:. and 
the necessary change in tin- work 
of the nia.ss organizations for rai.s- 
ing their role and signifieriii-,e. 

The realization of this triilv 
creative programme is impossible 
if the new man of our .society, the 
creator, fighter and thinker, does 
not find his place in it. The inte¬ 
rests of our development require a 
constant change in the education 
of the people and educational 
work, ba.sc'd on the* unity between 
the .social and personal intere.sts. 
on the unity of the material and 
spiritual stimuli. The strength of 
our Party, its ability clearly to .see 
the mistakes and weaknesses of 
our developnieiil soundt'd from the 
tribune of the Plenary Session 


The Plenary .Se.s.sion showed the 
neevssity of a real and creative 
(Ircelopmcnt of the social sciences, 
of their coming clo.ser to life. ’Ilx' 
ideological work must lie mitirelv 
imbued with the needs of our <le 
lopmeiit. it must he subordinated 
to the task ol the Miir\ist-Leninist 
education of the people, it mo.sl 
1 ecome an active means in the 
struggle for the building up of a 
mature socialist .soeielv. 

The July Plenary Session w e. a 
session of scientific leadership 
Till' task it set is infinitely elc'ir. 
science mu.st become a innin' 
force ill the devclopniinl e.f our 
conteniporary eeononiv anti .so¬ 
ciety. it must .. 'riespond to the 
spirit of onr time. .Si-ience, said 
the repoit of the IMeiiarv Session, 
must develop on the basis of a Irte 
evehange of opinions, seienlifie dis¬ 
cussions and daring esperinienta- 
tation. 'I'liis is a sjiliere where ntith- 
ing is miattainahle. The July Ple¬ 
nary Session brought science to tht; 
fore and opened the wav lor it in 
all spheres of onr life. 

\\’e are to celebrate a glorious 
anniversary soon. .\ quarter of a 
eenlury is jii.sl a moment in the his¬ 
tory of .some countries. The impoit 
anee ol tliis period for our eoimlry, 
however, is (|uulified In onr gn a', 
progress. In these years our coun¬ 
try not only found the be.st way 
toward .social and political dt velop 
rnent, hut if put to the test the 
ability of the nation to nmk<- thi.. 
programme a reality. .-Xrmed witli 
the decision of the July Plenary 
Session the Bulgarian people ht'ive 
scored .significant achievements in 
all .sphere.s of life during the past 
year and with confidence are look¬ 
ing forward to making still more 
impressive strides in future. 



Irhe Five-Hundred*¥ear Eter¬ 
nal Calendar contains, among 
other articles, the following: 
The Best Way to Make a 
Fortune. Years Which Bring 
Happiness. The End of the 
World—When Will It Come? 


2 ttd June—the Day of Martyrs Who Fell in the Struggle 

LAST DAYS OE 


VIIE above announcement ap¬ 
peared in the New Year’s 
issue of the Bulgarian fasci.st 
newspaper Outro. 

Wlmt was tlje year 1944 bring¬ 
ing to the Bulgarian people? Was 
it bringing them happiness? Or 
was tlie world approaching its 
end? 

The same numlx*r of Outro car¬ 
ried such loud-mouthed titles as: 
The Hour of Crrmantf's Betalia- 
tion Js at Hand, Germany Is Bc- 
solved to Fipfit to a Victorimts End. 
Hitler also let out tlie cry: ‘There 
is only one absolute command¬ 
ment for the Cennan nation-to 
bring this war to a victorious end, 
no matter what the cirenmstanees 
are, and no matter by wh.il 
means.’ 

The newspapers carried these 
words of Hiller for the ‘common 
people’ and carefully concealed 
the approaching collapse of the 


By PHILIP PHILIPOV 

nazi Reich from them... The Bul¬ 
garian rulers no longer believed 
in the ‘inevitable final victory’. In 
a confidential report to the gov¬ 
ernment, Balabanov, the Bulgarian 
Ambassador to Ankara, wri)te: 

‘in spite of this, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that Cermany’s chances of 
victory, although they have not 
altogether disappeared, have cer¬ 
tainly decreased considerably. So¬ 
viet troops are already fighting in 
Poland, Africa is in the hands of 
the enemy and the allies art* (»n 
the doorstep of Rome. A great 
number of German cities lie h.tU 
in ruin.s, the internal situation of 
the occupied cotmtries is bad and 
the attitude* of Iht* po])ulatiun in 
thest* countries is extremely hostile 
to Germany... 

Soon after the fascist govern¬ 
ment had declared ‘symbolic’ war 
on the USA and Great Britain 


(they dared not do so on the 
USSR), there were air-raids on 
Bulgarian towns. 

‘Tlie capital of Bulgaria is in 
ruins. 'I'housands of pt'oplc lie 
di’ad under the rubble. ITie crimi¬ 
nals bc*longing to the nazi gang, 
headed by the Government, that 
faithful tool of Hitler, have plung¬ 
ed the cwintry into the war. Fas¬ 
cism and nazism, both bom of war 
and thriving on crime, are perish¬ 
ing amid the corp.ses and ashes. 
They are doing their utmost to 
sacrifice ns, as their victims. 

‘Thousands of men, women and 
children have bei*n killed, tens of 
thousands have b(*(*n wounded 
and left without homes and shel¬ 
ter. f)ur national trt*a.sure.s, worth 
millions, havi* bi'en lost. The in¬ 
habitants of Sofia arc getting no 
help from the gov(*rnTnent. Tfiere 
are no air-raid .shelters. No medi¬ 
cal help was given after the raids, 
Many corpses have been left un¬ 
buried. There has been no organi¬ 
zed evacuation, and tlicre are no 
medical services.’ 

Cabinet ministers ran away and 
could not be found. No gaveni- 
inent existed. Tlie notorious Doiho 
Ilristov' took refuge in the village 
of Dobro.slavlsi and was missing 
for three days. Kilov“ and Tsan- 
kov* fled to Pancharevo, and the 
oth(‘r ministers Ix'haved in a simi¬ 
lar way. High-ranking officers 
riish(.*d away in government cars. 
For three days Sofia was without 
any government or state authority 
at all. Women, children and old 
people fled from the city on foot, 
with in.sufficient clothes and pro- 


1) Docho Ilristov, minister of Internal 
Affairs 

2) Bogdan Fllov. Regent and Prime Mi¬ 
nister of the monarcho-fasclat gov¬ 
ernment 



This is how the street of Sofia hotted after the t'.S air-raids during the 
Second World War 


3) Professor Alexander Tsankov — the 
Ideologist and pioneer of fascism in 
Bulgaria 
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Against Fascism 

FASCIST RULE 


visiims and without any «)rgani/ci‘d 
lielp from tlie authorities. 

‘Inhabitants of Sofia and llul- 
garians all over the fountry, Oiosc 
sfoundrcls and criminals who arc 
niling us today should be made 
responsible and bear the cons>'.'j- 
ucnces of tln'ir guilt...’ 

Thai was how the .situation was 
described in an appeal made bv 
the Sofia All-tow'n Comniiltee ol 
the Fatherland Front. 

When tile new,spaper (hiho 
eaiTH' out several days after the 
air-raitls, the h('udiine.s of the first 
pag»‘ ran as follow'.s:S’t7i«o/.v Ttimed 
Into Durllin^s, Curfew InijiuscJ, 
Kntrij into the Capital Forhi-ldcv, 
All. Schools Closed Till the I'.nd 
of the Year. Among these distr-'s- 
sing reports there was also the 
following: 


niitlee of the Bulgarian Workers’ 
Party said in its Decree No. 2: 

‘The war has entered il.s last 
and decisive phase, w'Ik'ii both 
belligerent camps arc concentrat¬ 
ing all their principal reserves foi 
tii(‘ last blow. the Moscow anvl 
1'eheran conlerences, the allied 
nations c;)ordinated their plans foi 
this blow. 'I'he general offensive 
is already in progress, though still 
at the beginning, and is .spiVading 
out to bring utter defeat to na/.i 
Cerniany and to its vassal states... 
Bulgaria can and must he saved 
... But the lime that is left for the 
salvation of our country is very 
short, and each day lost cxpo.ses it 
to mortal danger. In order that it 
does not lag behind developments 
and is in a position to ovcrcoino 


them, the Party has adopted a 
firm policy of organization and 
concrete action, widening and in¬ 
tensifying the struggle in all its 
forms and in all a.spects of social 
life, in order to overthrow the 
pr(‘sent govc'rnment as scon as 
possible and to establish a peo¬ 
ple’s democratic government of 
the Fatherland Front.’ 

Tlie Ccstapo bulletin in Sofia 
was full of portentous announce¬ 
ments: 

fanuartj I, p.m. 

Two f reight trains have cra.shed. 
A locomotive, four German and 
fix-e Bulgarian waggons have been 
damagt'd. 

Januai'if 4 

The Sofia-Bous.se freight train 
have bec-n dc‘r;n'led. 

Jantianj IS 

A policeman has been hilK-d. 
Januartj 19 

A policGinan has bt'en attacked 
and disarmed. 

(Contd. on third cocer page) 


‘Hations for the evaciiaterl; 
sugar not) gr per head a inonih, 
rice 200 gr, vegetabk- oil 2(M) gi, 
meat 400 gr...’ 

There xvas neither sugar, n<'r 
vegetable oil, nor meal. But the 
evacuated usually found one or 
tin* other of the.se products on the 
Black market. 

In those dramatic days the ino- 
narcho-fascist rulers were enga¬ 
ged, above all, with the thought ol 
how to save their lost cause. 

On January ,‘IOlh, Prime Mini¬ 
ster Filov wrote in his diary: 

‘1 called Balabanov and told 
him to inform .Mr-nemendiogln 
about the effect of the air-rairls 
(hatred for the British and tin- 
American.s, all grist into the milt 
.of the communists), and recpicstK^d 
him to intercede with the British 
and ask them to put an end to 
the raids...’ As if that could have 
been a way out for Bulgaria. 

It was only the Bulgarian Wor¬ 
kers’ Party (as the Commu.'iisl 
Party was called at that lime) 
which came forward with a pro¬ 
per solution. The Central Com- 
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rNDUSTRIALIZATION 


EXHIBITION OF 
BKLGARIAN INVENTIONS 
AND DEVICES IN PARIS 



I'cililhrr phmt near the town of 
Vroha 


and pill into operalioii. Riilj'aria 
today produces mineral fcrtilisei's, 
soda asli, caustic soda, pc'lro- 
clu'inical prodiicls, plastics and 

f ilaslic article's, nn-dicines, unli- 
liotics, essential oils and a nnm- 
hc'r ol oilier clu'inicals which are 
in high demand in more than 60 
countries. 

The successes scored thus far 
make it possible for Bulgaria's in¬ 
dustrialization to develop at still 
more rapid rates. With the con¬ 
struction of the Kremikovtsi Iron 
and Steel Works and the extension 
of the Lenin Metallurgical Plant 
a mctalhirgic base for fenous me¬ 
tals was set up. Moreover, all non- 
ferrous metals, needed for 
biachino-building, are produced in 
Bulgaria. 

To Ih* able to understand the 
rates at which machine building 
develops in Bulgaria it will be 
sufRcient to point out that in 1970, 
a total of y7,5{l5 machine tools 
will Ire produced as against 15,205, 
in 1968, 41,000 electric trucks as 


against 23,000; 70,(M)0 dcctric 
hoists as against .'15,(X)0, 891,000 
electric engine.', as against 77.'i,000, 
2K),000 TV sets as against 153,(.KIO 
and 140,000 refrigerators, as 
against 91,000, etc. 

At the end of J970 the cbcmical 
industry in Bulgaria w'ill product' 
about one million tons of mineral 
fertilizers (in 1(K) per cen: pure 
substance) and more than one* 
million tuns of .sulphuric acid. The 
crude oil that w'ili be refined will 
1)0 over si'vcn million ton.s. Ihc 
amount of c'hcmical fibres that 
M'ill be turned out will be 71,000 
tons and capacitie.s will he put 
into opc'ration for the output of 
50,000 tons of synthetic rubber. 

Machine-building and metal¬ 
working output in 1970 will mark 
a 2 to 2.5-lold increa.se eompu'-ed 
with 1965, and the export of ma¬ 
chines and cciuipmc'iit will coiisli- 
tutci .36 of the total country’s 
exports. Tlie output of the ch<;- 
inical industry will increase 3 to 3.5 
time.s, the (jiiantily of coal mined 
W'ill rise from 31,000.000 tons in 
1968 to 42,.310,IX)0 tons m 1970, 
the output of building materials 
will mark a nearly 80 per cc'nt 
rise, etc. 

The light and food industries 
arc developing at rapid rates, 
which, in addition to meeting the 
ever growing demands of Ihc* po¬ 
pulation, c\i>orl a big jiortion of 
their output to many cxumtrii'S. 

Far-reaching geological resi'arch 
work and the di.seovery of remark¬ 
able natural resource's, the ch'vc- 
loprnent of machine building, 
the chemical industry and metal¬ 
lurgy and of a miinber of oilier 
important branches of the national 
economy, have made it possible 
for Bulgaria from a backward 
agrarian country to become an 
industrial cum agricultural coun¬ 
try with a highly developed heavy 
industry and large-scale mechani¬ 
zed farming. 

This year will mark the 25th 
anilivcrsary since the Bulgarian 
people took their destinies into 


Oil Otli May fur tliu fint time 
11 iiniijiic cxhiliitioii ol Uulgariaii 
iiivoiiti<iii.s and original nuu-hinr’.s 
unit devices \cas inaugurated in 
Paris. TIic exhihiliim will last for 
two and a Iialf months. 

In surefooted stejis Itiilgaiia i.s 
gaining her plac't; in the world of 
invtmtions hiinging about techni¬ 
cal revolutions in various fields of 
production. Many inventions and 
devices of niilgarian scientists and 
engineers have tieen patenltsl 
iiliroad, iiictiidiiig a niiiiiher of 
liiglily devi-lojHxl (smiilries in the 
M'est. tn this perspective the in¬ 
dependent <‘\hil)itinii ol Hiilgiuiaii 
inveniioiis and devices assiiiiies a 
nnicli greater sigiiineaiiee, wliich, 
iindoiilitedly, is a recognition to 
(he. iiigh stanilard and eifieiency 
of Bulgarian devices. 

The inauguration of tlie e.shilii- 
tion was atlendcif hy a galaxy of 
dignitaries, goveiinneiit oiliiiuls 
and tcehnieal brains of France as 
well as rcpre.sentalives ot Bulgaria 
who inctuded Prof. Ivan Popov, 
(:hairni,'iii of tlie Stale Coirinnltei! 
for Seionre and 'I'eeliiiical Pro- 
gre's, and the Bulgarian Aiii]ias.sa- 
dor to Franco Mr. \’ladimir 
Topencliarov. 

The exhibition is divided into 
two sections, one ilisplays tlie 
patents and patented Icchiiical 
]inici;ssc,s and ibc olbcr five 
scientific measuring iiistniinents. 
Altogelliers, the exhibition places 
for the view of tlio visitors about 
6(1 exhibits, miKicIs and diagrams 
of inventions and devices in 10 
branches of seienee and techno¬ 
logy. The most important I'oiitri- 
liiition.s have heen made in the 
fieUl of metallurgy. A p.'irticiil.'ir 
draw' is the inmlel of a machine 
w'orking on the n1c(lu«l of casting 
with anti-pressure, a process which 
hits already heen patented in U.SA, 
Britain, France, ^^'est Germany 
and Italy. 


their own hands. Tliat Ls why they 
will celebrate it as a jiibileo anni¬ 
versary and will draw a balance 
of their achievements and 
triumphs. Tlicn they will still fur¬ 
ther mobilize their forces in the 
building up of a new life, which 
was ini'oncfivablc under capita¬ 
lism. 


FOOD INDUSTRY 

ATANAS DIMITROV, Minister of the Food Indmtrtj 

36.6 million foreign ciirrency leva 
in 1939 to 550.7 million leva in 


'T'HE food industry occupies an 
* important place in the Bulga¬ 
rian economy, accounting for 28 
per cent of the total volume -of its 
industrial output. In the postwar 
years it has made good progress 
and at present it is one of the 
chi<-f branches, comprising 21 
snl>-brunch(!s', among which the* 
wt*ll-dev('l()pcd canning, tobacco, 
packinglioiise, dairj', wine and 
other industries. 

The production plan for the 
current five-year period (1966-76) 
provide.s for a 5()-per cent increase 
over the previous one (1960-65). 
Tlie increase in output is accorn- 

[ )nnu‘d by an improvement in (jua- 
ity and a broader choic-e. At prti- 
sent the food industry supplies 
die home market with .some 3,(MK) 
different foods, some 1,300 of 
which arc also exported. 

Tlu're is nothing fortuitous 
about the fact that the Bulgarian 
food industry is getting to be 
known ever more widely on the 
world market. Whereas in 1966 llie 
number of countries importing 
Bulgarian foods reached 60. last 
yt*ar it excei'ded 70. The striking 
progress of om- food exports cari 
be gauged from tlu- fact that in 
valui! tiny jumped from a modest 


1967, a more than 15-fold increase. 

The modernization process assu¬ 
med major proportions in the past 
decade, when .scores of new up- 
to-date canneries, wine cellars, 
packing plants and dairy factories 
were built. The eight re.scarch in¬ 
stitutes and two technical deve¬ 
lopment centres which exist in tliis 
field are doing a splendid job in 
promoting the technique and 
technology, improving the <|uantity 
and packing of thi* iiroducts and 
diversifying their a.ssortm('nt. 

The products of the Bulgarian 
food industrv arc known far be¬ 
yond the confines of our country 
and find a good market abroad. 
Thus, for instance, the Bulgarjilod 
Trust exports pre.served fruit 
and vegetables, peeled and whole 
tomaloes, tomato juice and tomato 
puree to more than 60 countries, 
including Great Britain, the I'SSR. 
the German Federal Republic. 
Holland, Sxvcden and Japan. As 
compared with 1960, exports in 
1967 have increased as follows: 
preserved fruit and vegetables by 
over 150,(MK) tons, dried fruit ami 
vegetables by over 3;100 tons, and 
fresh fruit and vegetables by more 


than 30,(X)0 tons. Bottled fruit and 
jams are particularly popular in 
Austria, I^nmark ana Belgium. 
Dried frui| and vegetables, includ¬ 
ing pnines and apple.s, onion and 
paprika, are exported to many 
countries, even to such distant 
ones as Canada and Japan, while 
the vitamin-rich frozen fruit and 
vegetables which prc.servc the 
taste and aroma of the fresh fruit 
find a good market in the Sovie t 
Union, the German Federal Re¬ 
public, Syria and various other 
countries. 

The Rodppa Tnist trades with 
more than 40 countries, to which 
it exports small-homed and large- 
homed cattle, meat and over 25 
different sausages and tinned 
meats, as well as a wide range of 
dairy products. 

Bulgaria is today one of the 
world's foremost exporters of 
tobacco and cigarettes. The most 
popular brands include BT, Korn, 
Luna, Ropotamo. Maritsa, Orphei, 
Slunt.se and Trakia. 

Different cereals arc exportcxl 
by the Zurneni Ilrani Trust and 
its export orgjmization Ilranex- 
port Such traditional Bulgarian 
commodities as wheat, maize, 
beans, sunflower seed, cotton seed, 
peas, chick-peas, vegetable and 
industrial oils enjoy a high repu¬ 
tation abroad. 

Bulgarian wines acounted for 
20 per cent of the ex^xirt contracts 
cxmcluded with foreign firms at 
last year’s Plovdiv Intcmational 
Fair. 

Of late Bulgaria has been deve¬ 
loping a new sub-branch—fishing. 
It now has a modem flotilla com¬ 
prising many trawlers and fishing 
boats which go out into the oceans. 
A special port has been built for 
the purpose at Bourgas. A big can- 
new for about 15,000 tons of fish 
andf a refrigerator storehouso 
covering an area of 10,000 square 
metres are now in construction. 
Domestic consumption of fish is 
growing by leaps and bounds; it 
has increased from 4,500 tons in 
1956 to an expected 40,(X)0 tons 
this year. In 1970 the catch of fish 
is expected to reach about 100,000 
tons. 



The "Yanko Kostoo" canning plant at Varna 
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WATER SUPPLY IN BULGARIA 


•T IFE On earth would be iin- 
possible without potable water 
The natural water resources how¬ 
ever, are very limited and the 
supply with such has become a 
worldwide problem. As far as Bul¬ 
garia is c'oncemed, the correct 
solution of this ({ucstion has be¬ 
come one of the main .social po¬ 
licies of the people’s government. 

Up to the end of World W^ar 11 
there was a great .shortage of pot¬ 
able water in vast regions of 
the countr)'. In the Dobroudzha 
and the liOudogorie districts, for 
example, the basic sourevs of 
potable water were the wells. In 
many towns and villages water 
was delivered in special wooden 
water kegs. Only just over a thf)u- 
sand settlements in the country 
had a partial water supply sys¬ 
tem, 5,800 -kilometres long. 

The achievements of Bulgaria 
in the field of water supply, during 
the last two decades, have placed 
the c«)uutry in one of tin* first 
places in the world. Above all, the 
problems connected with planning, 
the erection of new and the utili¬ 
zation of the existing water sup¬ 
ply equipment, as well as the 
training of specialized technical 
cadres, were rightly solved, ^\’ater 
supply and canalization became 
an in.s(‘purable part of the urba- 
nizational plans of all Bulgarian 
towns and villages. All the neces¬ 
sary materials and installations, 
hitherto imported, began to lie 


by Lenko Gcorgiev 
Depuly-Ministci of Architecture 
and Public Works 

produced in the country. In thi.s 
very short period of time, a\er 
2100 villages w<‘re water .supplied 
and 48 towns w<tc provided with 
modem sewerage systems. During 
the past 24 years 1660 pump sla- 
liiMis were constructed, as well as 
.‘1420 reservoirs, 22 water purify¬ 
ing stations and over .5.0(K) water 
interceptions wc-re led off into 
pipes. In all, a water supply main, 
2.^000 kilonx'tres long was laid 
in the years after \\'orld War 11. 
As a re.sult, 80 per cent of the 
c-ountry’s population at present 
lives in well-built towns and vil¬ 
lages, with modern wat*T-supply 
and sewerage mains. 

It can be stated, without any 
exaggeration, that tin: modern 
water-supply network in Bulgaria 
was mainly built during th<; pa.st 
10-1.5 years. The important results 
attained in the group system of 
watt*r supply, attracted the atten¬ 
tion and interest of spt'cialists in 
a numl>cr of ecunomieally ad- 
vancc'd countries of the world. 

One of the first group water- 
supply systems is lh<’ Dobroudzha 
system, which inc-orirorates 22 
separate sub-groups and spreads 
over an area of 7,^ square kilo¬ 
metres. It did away with water 



The Stouden Kladenets dam 



I'ontittiin on the rotid to Silhlni- 
Toihuhin 


.shortage for a population of 
580,000 people, living in 7 towns 
and 401 villages. Other such .sys¬ 
tems are the Hakovo-Madan group 
which siq>plu‘s water to tho 
Khodnpe Mountains mining basin, 
as w'ell as the Sevlievo-Veliko 
Tarnovo, Maritza-lslok, Stara Za- 
gora, etc. group systems. Tlic 
coastal Black Sea water-supply 
system has been under construc¬ 
tion for the past two years. When 
finished, it will supply potable 
water to 9 town!?, including Varna 
and Bourgas, 170 villages and 22 
different summer resort com¬ 
plexes, with a total population of 
over 1,500,000 persons. The water 
will be imjroundiHl in the Kamchia 
and Yasnn Polyana dams and will 
l)e purified by two modern water- 
purifying stations. 

The endeavours of hundreds of 
specialists in the field of w'ater 
supply and canalization in Bulga¬ 
ria are directed towards the dis¬ 
covery of additional water re¬ 
sources to be able to .satisfy the 
growing needs of potable water 
of the population as well as, tlm 
great and increasing demands of 
water for industrial purposes. 
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BULGARIA LOOKING FORW^ 


S OFIA was the venue of a 
most important event in 
world tourism—the World In¬ 
ter-Government Conference on 
Tourism which was inaugurat¬ 
ed in the National Assembly 
House on 1.1th May. Delega¬ 
tions from 05 countries parti¬ 
cipated in the Conference. 
Mr. Todor Zhivkov, Prime Mi¬ 
nister of Bulgaria and Honorary 
Chairman of the Bulgarian 
Preparatory Committee for the 
conference, addressed the con¬ 
ference on the inaugural day. 
Below we publish some extracts 
from his speech. 

“Tlic Bulgarian Covornment 
awaits with optimism and confi- 
denc-(! thci results of the i-onfev- 
enee. We consider that the idea of 
transforinutiun of the Intenialion,iI 
Union of Oflieial Touri.st Organi¬ 
sations into a World Tourism 
Organisations deser\'es .serious at¬ 
tention and sujiport. The princi¬ 
ples of deiiioiTJiey and universa- 


INTERNATIONA 

lity lies in the very base of tourist 
trafRc and a widely representative' 
and powerful world inter-govern¬ 
mental organisation on touiLsin, 
would sueces.sfully c-oordinate its 
efforts with the efforts of the insti¬ 
tutions of the UNO, and will best 
res^jond, in our opinion, to the 
aims and tasks of this large tralfie, 
peace-making in its very uatuni, 
of the modern times. 

“I’ourisiu today is no longer the 
privilege of a few. It is a mighty 
.socio-economic phenomenon in the 
world of today. The results from 
the dev»'lopment of tourism are 
felt and n-cognised more and nioro 
as in the sector of national eco¬ 
nomy and so in (‘vc'iy fii-ld of mu¬ 
tual human relations. 1 should like 
particularly to .stres.s the role of 
tourism in the. field ol international 
relations, its Ixmeficial contri¬ 
bution in strengthening of peace 
in our planet and in establishing 
friendship In'tween the peoples of 
different states and nations. 


, Rih numninin 


The rtK-kg of Beloj^raddiick town 




ARD TO DEVELOPMENT OF 

Al tourism 


“Here in Bulgaria the tourist 
movement develops under the 
slogan ‘Know your motherland 
in order to love her’. It appears to 
me that a similar slogan would 
befit the international organisa¬ 
tion! ‘Know other countries and 
peoples in order to love them!’ 

“Millions of tourists who every 
year cross the frontiers of states 
and continents. This really peace¬ 
ful and peaccloving migration of 
jK'oplc which with every pasising 
year is growing bigger, liclps the 
mankind to realise the fact that we, 
human Ireings, inhabitate a small 
planet; that everywhere on tliis 
small but beautiful planet live 
people who aspire for peace and 

{ (caceful joys; that there is nothing 
)etlcr in this world than the smile 
of joy and the friendly hand which 
you can press far away from your 
liomc and country! 

“The convening of your con¬ 
ference hapijily coincides with the 
jubilee of one of the most ou>- 


standing events in the life of our 
lieople. 'Hiis year we shall lie 
celebrating the ioth anniversary 
of the vicloric.us revolution which 
ushered in a new era in the 
thirteen-century-long history of 
Bulgaria. If .some among you hap¬ 
pen to have visited our counti j be¬ 
fore, they would best undersi.ind 
the ph'asure we derive from the 
forthcoming jubilee, and the pride 
we take iu the mighty successes 
wliieh we aehievetl in the- course of 
building a new Bulgaria, a neev life 
of the. Bulgarian people. I do not 
want to praise before you the na¬ 
tural Iwauties of Bulgaria. I hope 
you will see and judge tlu'iu tor 
yourselves. Hardly, however, i*\eii 
the most beautiful nature eon 
redieve the tourist of the feeling of 
sadness and undefined guilt, wlien 
the life of the peoph; who live 
amidst this nature' draws a .sliarji 
contrast with it.s beauty. The 
things created by man must rival 
in beauty the things erealed !))■ 
the nature. And we Ix'lieive that 
you will appreeialo our tireless 
efforts for Imikling a life wortliy 
of the pi'ople who live in our 
beautiful land.’’ 


“Sunny Beoch” 




MEDICINES PRODUCED IN BULGARIA 


T he current nw<ls of the practice of 
nunlicine set new tasks in the 
search for high-j'niile medical prepara¬ 
tions every day. lliat is why, only a few 
years after the end of the .Second World 
War, a Chemical and J’hariiiacenticul 
llesi'arrh Institute was set up in Bulgaria. 

Persish-nt work undertaken liy .some 
of the re.search associat<’s at the institute 
led to the prtxliiction of the prejKiraticm 
cullt>d Spu.sin<x.'ahn. It is a synth<‘tic 
coin]M)und of the group of pheuylliuty- 
lauiiiies with a niechunisui of o|H'riitiou 
close to that of Papaverin. Its higher 
aetivity and lower toxieity are the prin¬ 
cipal advantages over Papaverin. The. 
principal indication for the prepanitkai 
are spa.srns of the gastrointestinal tract. 

A coiuliination of Hiitadiou (pheiiyl- 
hutaTonuin) aiifl salicylaiuidiiin, pro¬ 
duced under the name of Buta.sul aixl in 
the forni of tablets, is a medicine of 
intensified antipyretic, analgetic, anti¬ 
phlogistic, antirneumatic, and partly 
antialergic effects. It reduces tin* auiomit 
of uric uci<l in th(‘ IiUhmI. The new pre¬ 
paration |)ossess('s lower to.xieitv and 
improvtsl bearahility, (s)uipared with its 
intiividiial coinpoiients, on acrsiunt of 
the ditferent pharinacologk-ul mechaiii.snis 
in which the effect of its two parts is 
rcali/e<l. I'he preparation is used in 
cu.ses of acute arthrorheumatisni, rheina- 
toid |M)lyurthrites, juxlagra, neuralgias, 
erythema nodosum, etc. 


by Dr. M. MITEV 


Two other combinations of this type 
with primarily anti-pyretic, antifebrile, 
and analgetic effects ar«- Ats*tophenuni 
compositiim anil Pyrunal. The first one 
of the im-dicines is composed of Colfein, 
Acetisal, and Acs'tophen or Paracetanio- 
him in tablets. By its chemical compo¬ 
sition and pharmacologic effect, Aci'to- 
pheii is clos(‘ to the old and familiar 
Phenacetin, though of redneod toxicity. 
Pyraiial contains Amidopla'iium and 
Analginuni in the form of tablets. Both 
medicines an- u.swl in cases of febrile 
(SHiditions, heatlachc, neuralgias, tiHith- 
ache, acute and chronic rheumatism, 
etc. 

The preparation c'ulled Hiinigal has 
been introdiici'd for the pnrpo.se ol 
treating pnliuunary tubereulosis. It con¬ 
tains Itimicid (IsonkHitinoylhydra/.idiiini') 
and Tiibigal ( 4 -acs'tylaminobenzaIdehyd- 
thio.seinicarbazoniim). Both (snnponte 
taken si-paratclv have a bacteriostatic 
effect lai the, tiilu-rcular bacteria, but in 
this particular case we obtain an inten¬ 
sified eifr-ct with a rapid and high con¬ 
centration in the bloml. Besides that, 
Tiibigal reduces the. reactivity of the 
organism in ca.se of tiilM'rcnlar iniection. 
The combined prejiaration en.sures rapid 
purging of all exix'ctorated matter from 
bacilli, reducing the auHiiint of this 


matter ancl inhibiting all toxic pheno¬ 
mena, p<-r$piration, and high tempera¬ 
ture. The combination restricts the - 
possibility of the appearance of resistant 
strains of the tuberculosis liacteria. It is 
also effective in the caseoas, productive, 
and mixed forms of tiilierciilosis. Side 
effects calling for a discontinuation of 
the treatment carried out with it are 
very rare. 

The preparation callc-d Bromatropin 
is a eomhination of atropinie sulphate, 
sixtiiim bromide. and (Xitassiiim 
Virainide, duly flis.solved in ampoules of 
10 ml. each for venous application. It 
combines the .spasmolytic and secretioly- 
lie effects of atropin with the sedative 
effect of sodium and potassium 
bniinides. The preparation is used in 
eases of spasms of the gastrointe.stiiiai 
tract, ulcers of the stomach or duodenum, 
gallic or kidney colics, and increased 
secretion of the respiratory, lacrynial, 
and salivary glands. 

A number of new' preparations are 
ri'prescntative of the group of aiiti- 
bioties. Thi'y arc a seli'ction of foiiiis 
for oral admini.stralion only. One of 
these preparations is Benzaeillin sirupus, 
a coniple.x .salt of )x>nicilliu prejiart'd in 
sugar syrup. It is resistant to the acid 
medium within the .stomach. Benzacilliii 
sirupus has a bacteriostatic effect on the 
Oram-positive microorganisms and is 
applied in cases of lighter infections 
caused by pneum<x-occi, treptocooei, 
and mcningoctxx'i, in cases of siphylis, 
gonorrhoea, nephritis, and for the pur- 
pisc of prophylaxic and treatment of 
rheumatism. Anotlier preparation from 
this group is Terraos wnicn Ls com]X>sed 
of uxytetracyclinum, sugar, and coca in 
an aromatized mixture. It has a brood 
spectrum of effect and is applied in cases 
(i lobar pneumonia, bronenial pneumo¬ 
nia, pulmonary complications after 
influenza, measles, and whooping cough, 
amoebal and bacterial dysintery, epi¬ 
demic cerebrospinal meningitis, iurucel- 
hwis, gonorrhuea, etc. Terraos Ls mainly 
intern^ for children. 

The antibiotic drug Tetracyclinum 
has i>een released in an ammatizra mix¬ 
ture with sugar and cocoa under the 
name of Tetraos. It has a liroad .spec¬ 
trum of antibacterial effect and affects 
Cram-positive and Cram-negative micro- 
organism.s. certain viruses, ricketioses, 
leptospires, trichomones, ascarides, etc. 
Tetraos is more readily bearable com¬ 
pared with chlorine and oxytetracyclin, 
possessing a number of other advantages 
compared with them. It is applied in 
cases of the diseases listed abme and 



World-famous Bulgarian madicine — Nivain, 
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in a number of other cases. Tutracyclln- 
slrupus is yet another form ul anti¬ 
biotic administered mr os. This prepa¬ 
ration is composed of a tetracyclin 1>ase, 
sodium •hexametaphasphate, and synip. 
It is administered for the same circle 
of infectious diseases, with a hif'hcr 
•activity in cases of urinal infections, and 
is used mainly fur children. 

The group of Vitamins is represented 
by the Ueavit pri'paration coin|iused of 
Vitamins A and D 2 in two forms, name¬ 
ly, in ampoules—weak (Ueavit mite) 
and strong (Deavit forte) and in the 
form of drops. This preparation makes 
use of the characteristic properties of 
the two Vitamins used in the prevention 
and treatment of A and D hypovitaini- 
nose.s—in the cases of rachitis, disturb¬ 
ances in the metaladism of calciinn 
and phosjihonis, retarded growth in 
children, cheineralopy, xerophthalmia, 
dyskeratoses, hyp<.-rk<!ratose.s, etc., and 
as a supplementary dnig in the treat¬ 
ment of iiifecUons of the ri'spiratorj' 
tracts, in cases of cold, etc. 

A calechinc (Phlobaphcn) has been 
isolated from the plant of IlyjH'riciini 
perforatum. It has an (>i(ect similar to 
Vitamin P. and on that basis the pre¬ 
paration of Poflavit has Iweii created, 
'lllis preparation increases the stabilitv 
of the capillary walls and oi the Imon- 
dary membranes and nshices their iii- 
crea.sed pemuiability. It also poss»-.sses 
the capacity of reducing the blmKl pres¬ 
sure of patients, in addition to an anti- 
microbal effect. Pefliivit is used as can¬ 
died pills in ca.ses of infectious and other 
di.seascs accompanied by increas«'d con¬ 
veying capacities of capillari<’s in the 
, organs of respiriitions, in ca.ses t»f 
nephrites, capiliaroto-sieoses, hypertoni- 
eity, hypuvitaminnsis p, etc. 

The name of Claucin has lus-n given 
to an alkaloid e.xlracted from a plant, 
yellow poppy, which is cidtivated spe¬ 
cifically to this end. The priparation 
has liecn specifically eff«t*ive against 
coughs. It has a number of advantages 
compared with the familiar drugs used 
to this end: it causes no obstipation, 
does not inhibit respiration, and child- 
r*?n take it very easily. Its clinical test¬ 
ing has already been completed. The 
physical, chemical, and pharmacological 
properties of the preparation make it 
passible to make a variety of desirable 
drug combinations. It is thanks to these 
properties of the preparations that the 
tablets of Glaiiterpin and the syrup of 
Bnmoebolitin came into being. 

Tensolitin is a semi-synthetic produt't 
of Glancin with a marked hypotensive 
effect of an adremdytic character. It is 
undergoing a process of clinical testing 
at present. 


A combination has been released of 
Vitamins A and E, under the name 
of Gcritamiri, which is applied in cases 
of coronary iiisullicicncy (angina pi;rlo- 
ris), of degenerative changes in tiu* 
cardiac muscle, myositis, inyotoiiv, mus¬ 
cular dystniphiae, disturbancc.s in man's 
capacities of hiseininution, gravel in the 
kidneys, parudunto.sis, giiigivilis, dy.stne- 
norriioea, and many other diseases. 

There, arc a inmilwr of otlwr \*u|ia- 
ratioiis which liave las-ii introdneed 
during the periinl relerrcd to, Miih as 
Echino]).siii, coinpo.s(.d on the basis <ii 
an alkaloid from the seeds ol Echinnps 
liitro I... with a str\chnine-like efleet 
though le.ss toxic than strychnine. II is 
ii.sed in cases of stenocardia, broiKhiul 
asthma, advaneeil hypertonic disease, ete. 
Another jireparalion is t’.ericain (I’rii- 
eaimim hydriH-hlorieuin) in ampoules and 
tablets, used for preventing ebaiiges 
oeeurriiig in cases of early senility, tio- 
phie changes, aterosclerosis, distropbias 
of the skin, neiiroderniites, va.si'iilar 
.spasms, etc. Iversal (lIen/.o('biiKin- 
giumylbydrazon - thiosemicarba/onuin'i. 
is an antiseptic drug lor the inooth and 
glottis, rbytodoiit, eoniposi^l of extracts 
of a number of local herbs with oletnii 
Anisi, oleum Meiitliai'. and eugeiiolutn 
is iiseil in inflaininatoiv forms of p.iia- 
ilontosis. I.inaetliol. a mixture ol ethyl 
r-slers of the fatly ai'iils ol linseerl oil, 
is a 1i|M)tro|>ic prepaiation used against 
increased amounts of cbolislerin in the 
bloiKl, in cases of aterosclcwsis, I’te. 

In addition to these original niedieinis,, 
the research associates of tlu- Institoli- 
have found a method of obtaining a 
Bulgarian thyreotropic hormone (Tireo- 
tro|)en honnon), Insulin xemilenta. 
Digitalis gliico.sides, etc. By tlu'ir phar¬ 
macological properties they are in no 
way inferior to tlie preparations ol 
similar f;ffect imiMirted from abroad. 

The investigations mi the curative pro- 
ptoiUs of the lye in the lake of Poinorie, 
which resulted in the intnxlnctiun of 
the preparation of I’olyminerol and of 
the preventive toothpaste of Pomorin, 
were significant Ixith to llie health of the 
population and to the uiuntry's economy. 

I'he Vulmisan preparation is an 
emulsion of the inolner lyc of the lake 
in castor oil, done with a sp<a.ific emul¬ 
sifier. Its active csnnnonent is a solution 
of the Pumorie lye standanb'ml in 
colloidal and salt respects. It has Iicen 
indicated by long yimrs of clinical and 
experimental investigations carried out 
at the Chair of Pharmacology and in the 
Clinic of Hospital Surgery at the Insti¬ 
tute for Fost-Gradiiatc Medical .Studies 
ill .Sofia, that Viihiusan is particularly 
effective in the treatment of supiirative 
and slowly healing wounds which can- 


^\w\vvvv\w\\\\vw\vw\vv\vvv\\x‘vy\vvvM^ 

STUDENTS HEALTH ^ 
SERVICE 

The students' |iolyelinic in Sofia, 
which Imiks alter abmit B(),(XX> 
professors and .students, carries 
out ovi'r .‘lOO.tXXJ exaininatiuns and 
ulxiiit 22 ,(XK) diagiiiislical and 
other tests u year, 'llic majority 
oi the iiimlical elieck-uiis are pro- 
piiyliietii-. They are obligatory for 
exeiv student. Different kinds of 
vaeeinatioiis and iinniiiiiizations 
lire obligatory. 'Ibose siiifeiiiig 
Ironi rhennialism, dialieles and 
other ebroriic diseases get treal- 
inent and iiiedieines iiee ol cbaige. 

'I hey also have prioiity in siieli 
inalhrs as ac<.onnniKlation in hos¬ 
tels and scholarships. Eveiy stu¬ 
dent who needs dietetic fiMal re¬ 
ceives it in a sjieciul eunteeii at a 
ininiinniii cost. 

Consulting sevxiees lor women 
and a iiuinber oi other meilteul 
departments—caidiology. endoeii- 
niilogv, ph\siotlieia])y, lebabilita- 
tioii physical cnlt<ire, etc.—have 
been set ii|) rccciitlv in the large 
student hostels and are soiiietliing 
new ill the students’ lieaitb ser¬ 
vice. 

As a result of these iiiea.Hiires 
and eoiisiunt medical cuie, illiii'ss 
uinoiig sliidciils b.ive tliop|)ed 
Iroin . 10.72 per tbonsainl in liXio 
to oT.'!? per thonsand in IIXS 7 . 

iwv%^vw\\\v\\v\\\\\wv\x\v\v\v\sx\vw\w' 

not be affected by otlier naans of tieal- 
ment. 

Bulgaria prodnivs iiiiist of the basic 
anlibiotic.s in all rci|iiircd forms and 
]>reparatioiis according to the. lerpiirc- 
ments of inodcrii drug liichnology. One 
Ilf the |)roduct.s released is Oleandomy¬ 
cin. Various other antibiotic drugs, in¬ 
cluding .some of loeul strains projMisnl 
by Bulgarian rc.search W'orkers, are now 
being .studied on a large scale. The pro¬ 
duction of antibiotics has Ih-cii steadily 
increasing. The. trend is that the ainounl 
jiriHliu'ix] is IfXiti .shall lie four times 
that of 1906 , and the increase iinplies 
both quantity and variety. A large |)er- 
rentage of the aiiNbiotics prmliiced in 
Bulgaria are cxmirted, and the country 
ruiik^s among the world’s 15 foivmo.<it 
prixiucers of antibiotics. 

Bulgaria had 5 , 8-(2 driigstori>s at the 
end of 1967 , 80.3 of which were In the 
towns and 3 , 0.30 in th<- villages. In 
order to improve the supply network 
for drugs and nuxlicities, 260 more 
drugstores are to Ixi o|X‘ned, 230 in the 
villages and 'iO in the towns until 1970 , 
while the nunilx'r of pharmaceutists 
will increase by 1,000 [xxiplc. 
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BIG STRIDES IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

(tutcrcivw with Vrofeiwr Yttiiko Yanet), rhUi of the df.jmrttiunit for VnieersiUj .itudies at the MinLwlry of hddic Education.) 


26 higher institutions of learning with 2C0 faculties, compared wrlth 
5 Institutions and 25 faculties in 1939. 

Hie enrolment in higher education has increased 8 times during the 
past 25 years. 

Beginning this year, the state budget will provide 2 million leva more for 
university scholarships and 8 million leva for new students’ hostels. 


W E must rcnK-iiilicr tlial tlw* 
astonishing progress of liiglier 
education has been made since the 
Prsjple’s Coverntneiil came to power 
after the end of the w.ir, oo Scptein- 
Imt 9 th, 1944 . In 19 .W l.ist pre-war 
niilgaria hud only Pivc iiistitolions of 
iiiiiversitv standing: a imivcisity, two 
coinnicrcial colleges, an academy (pI 
iiin.sic and an aeadr-mv of art. 'I hey 
had a total of 25 speei;ili/.ed laciillies 
or departments training al>ove .ill 
•schoolteachers for the high schools, 
physicists, chemists, accsmntants, jurists, 
agricnitnrul s|>eciali.sls, vcteriiiarv doc¬ 
tors, artists, musicians — professions 
needed for the servits's ol the hour- 
geois stale. 

At present Hnlgaria has 2 fi higher 
in.stitiitions of learning with neaily 2U() 
faculties and departments. They liain 


spi’cialisls foi all basic sjiheres of eco- 
noniie, social and cnllnral life. 

In 1939 there were about 450 
scii’iilific workers and n-seari-hers. Now 
there an: uiori: than 11,000, of whom 
over fioOO arc enijiloscil hy the higher 
institutions of learning. The deiiKxrali- 
zation of puhlie education is illu.straled 
hy the fact that students rairolled at 
thn universities and institutions of 
university .standing number more than 
30 , 000 . .\bout 10 ,(KK) more arc conti¬ 
nuing their studies at what we call 
educational institutions of semi-uni¬ 
versity standing: special eomses and 
training cnrrieula. In 19:59 the whole 
university student botlv was only about 
10 , 000 . 

Itadical eliunge. in ihi'' siK-i.il striu;- 
tiirc of the Iiiiiversitv .student laidy. 
About 60 ^ of the Universitv men and 


women are the children of workc 
and farmers. 

A .special law lias made the cdii- 
culioiial .system in Rulgaria i-ntirc- 
ly free of charge at all levels. This 
naturally includes university studies. 
Ihe .students’ liustcls can now accnni- 
modate more than 20.000 students. 
.Scholarships giantcd by funds supplied 
by the slate budget and by the fac¬ 
tories, cooperative fareis and large jiro- 
diiccr ent<-rpri.scs are received by near- 
b one-half of those cniolled for regular 
university studies. At the students’ 
canteens the state pays for 4 iYl of Ihe 
cost of food and all running expenses 
ot the canteens aeil cafeterias, ’fhis 
year's Bulgarian budget will provide 
an additional amount of 2 million leva 
for university scholarships and 3 mil¬ 
lion leva for students’ hostels. Acrsird- 
ing to plan, in a few' years all uni¬ 
versity men and women needing lodg¬ 
ings fur the continuation of their 
studies will be accominudatcd at these 
hostels 

Ten are technical universities, ai:- 
coimting for 40 lu of the whole student 
body. About one-third of the subjects 
ol our universities are technical. Until 
Scjrtcmber 9 th, 19-14 Bulgaria did not 
graduate one single engineer. Tlic 
changing structure of Bulgaria’s na¬ 
tional economy has gr<,‘atly inereased 
the ne.c'd of highly trained anrl .skilled 
speciali.sts in every sphere of lifi-. 
'rhere arc three higher agricultural 
institutes, three higher medical insti¬ 
tutes, thrr'c economic institutes, three 
academies of act and tsvo pedagogical 
institutes. Sofia Slate University’ now 
has nine faculties. Bulgaria has climb¬ 
ed to third place <n the world in per 
capita figures of university cnrolmr'nt 
and graduates. During the past fifteen 
years some 100,000 specialists have 
received university training and are 
n<JW employetl in every sphere of life. 

We arc keeping abreast of our 
rapidly changing times. Modern spe¬ 
cialists are expected to be acquainted 
with the latest developments in every 
.sphere ol life—management, produc¬ 
tion, inarkctint labour problems, etc. 
All these proldems have their theoreti¬ 
cal and their practical side. Our specia¬ 
lists have to lie prepared to give 
practical implementation to new ideas 
and new technologies, which are in¬ 
vented and introduced all the lime. It 
is om- policy to teach our young uni¬ 
versity men and women just these 
important things. 


PracUcah in the ludmtrUd Chcmhtnj TcchuicaJ Cullcgf; in Bournfis. 
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THE- UNFAILING INFLUENCE OF 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


T he <'ai'«‘n)css for It'uriiiiiK of tlw 
Dulf'uriuns is proverbial. The roots 
of this stiidicuisness are to he sought in 
(he historic destiny of the Hiil);ariaii 
people and their aspirations towanls ac- 
qiiiriii)' more kno\vle<i»e (hiring the live 
(lark eentnries of Ottoman (lomiiiatioii. 

It was not thron)'h mere ehancs* that 
Or. Ivan Honorov, fonntler oi the first 
Bulgarian n<\\s]iaper lio years aj»ii. 
called it ‘Hiiliiarian liable', whili- the 
enlitrhterKT Konstantin Kotinov, named 
(he first Bulgarian maj'a/.iue ‘Ljiihoslovie’ 
(K»ve towards knowledne, .sp<‘ech and 
news). In orrli'r to nive a better and 
wider notion of llu' Bnl!;>arian I’ress 
dm ins; the peiiod of the Bulgarian 
Bevival, We nmst enumerate some of 
the new spstjier.s lluit weU- published, i.e., 
'Omiav.ski Lebed’ flhe Danube Biver 
Swan', (dited by the titan tif sjwi-eh 
and d«-ed (I. S. Bakovski; or ‘Svoboda’ 
(l''reedoin), ‘N<-/avisiinost' (Imhjiend- 
eiu-el, ‘Boiulilnik’ (\Vakelnlness or Alaim 
Oloek); and ‘Zname’ (Banner', founded 
bv the great writ< rs and resolnlionarH's 
i.jnlien K.travelov and JInsto Boti'v. 

'Ihese names s]ieak lor them.srdves, 
regarding the Ireeilom-loving spirit and 
high principles oi Bulgarian jonrnalisin, 
wliich has always been elo.selv conneetod 
with lli«' destiny of the nation and (he 
struggles ol its peoph' for freedom and 
siwial justiei". 

Decades ago, when any soit of event 
happened, peoph* hniiitd out on the 
stn'et to li'arn about it. \owad-»y.s, nscti 
to rapid and jrrompt informations, con¬ 
trary to tnir ancestors, we hniTy home 
ami .switch on the radio or the TV sets, 
to learn the latest news. Prior to that 
however, the ordinary Bulgarian citi/en 
will unfold his iiew,spapi‘r and read about 
the recent <‘V«‘nts. According to rr*cent 
statistics, almost every Bulgarian Jiome 
is a .siibsciilur to a daily newspaper, 
whih* I'vr'rv thinl person oi the country’s 
population regularly buys .some kind ol 
a p«*riodical. 

Compareil to the radio or the ’FV 
tijtnsmissions. the m*wspapets offer a 
gn*ater ojrportimity to the citi/en to 
read, think over and even to tnnr back 
and reread a eornmentarv or an analysis, 
which he cannot <lo with the lormer. 

Science has defined ‘Public opinion’ 
as a conception composed of jrTiiitary 
and higher categrrrir-s of lh<! Viiiinan eon- 
scion.sness. nanielv: the state of the 

public mind which changes very ranirlly; 
the opinion—a category, in which wc 
have a certain feeling or disposition to¬ 


by IVAN KOVACHEV 

Srrrt’tary ttf thi> I'liion o/ 
liiilfiuriiin 


wards one or aiiothi'r l.ict or problem, 
and (he e(atviction —in which the eonsei- 
ons rel.itioirs ol a certain fact have come 
to the lore. 'Ihe e.ns, eyes, mind, heart 
.Old spirit, take active part in the 
lorrmng ol ail these eonr|ronerrts. Dr iir 
other woi'ds, public opirrion is a pr'odie't 
ol arr all-ionnd bnrrran perception of 
every-dav oecnrrenei's. Krorir this we 
mn.st dednet. (bat .ueording to the cir- 
enrnstanees, and of eoirrse, aeeording to 
the eorrditioris imposed on its b\ teeh- 
•lieal proegress—in eine i-ase* the spoken 
worel will be* pie’lerred, in aneither -th** 
lie.intiliil image, while* in still a thinl 
ease* Ihe* writ(e*n word will bt*st se*iM* 
the ine*ans ol mass inlorination. 

In snp|)ort ol tlu'si* relh*etiotis, w»* 
must nii*tttiott here*, that although on 
the* eiitiri* ti*rtitoiv <it Bnlgaiia tht*re are 
d, 4 ()t), 00 () radio st ts and lond.spe*aker 
installations, and .ilthnngh oiit*-lhircl of 
the* e-ernntry’s peipol.itiein te'gnlarK 
wate*he*s the 'I'V priigratntni*s. lire* rte*ws- 
pajre'rs are* always in gre*at ele*in'md. 'I he* 
e*irenlations are ne*\t*r I'liongh. At that, 
e*ve*ry copy ol a tie wspaper is re*ael bv 
si*vi*ral pe*rseins. Aee-oreliiig to statislie*s. 
,.v(.|'y- eii))V of ’Ballotnicbe*skei Delo’—tire* 
large*sl Bulgarian ne*wspapi*r. witli a 
daily circniation of tnO.OtlO copies, is 
regularly re*ad by 1 persons; ‘Oti*;*nestyi*n 
Front’—by just a little less than 4 pi*r- 
.sons; ‘Zeme’di'lsko Zname*’—by over *4 
jre'isons; ’\areKlna Mlaele/.h’—by riierre* 
than 4 pe*rseins, anel ‘N'areMlen S|reirl’—by 
more* than ii .sports fans, e*t(*. 

The above itie*ntioiied and ci*rtain 
other ni*w obse*r vat ions, which are* 
bi*ing stuelie'd. will impose to ri*coiisidet 
the prubletii eif the* strnctnre* of the* ne*ws- 
pape*rs. It mn.st be* established whe*the*r 
tire* pre*si*nt strnctnre* ol the* elailv pre*ss 
anel the pe*rie)di<*als answer the* nee*<ls of 
this pre;se*nt .stage* of |)nblic dt*ve*le)pnie*nt 
in the tsrniitry. In all probability cc*rtaiii 
piiblicatierns will have* ter be re*stri(*te*el, 
while othi*rs will be* iricre*ase*d. .Mto<gi*- 
ther lie w pnblie*ations will have* ter be* 
creati*d in accerrelanee* with the* iiicreiised 
sercial and cultural ne*e*els of the* popei- 
latiein. The creatiern erf a big weekly 
ncwspapi*r, on fore*ign politics, is alre*ady 
under earnside'ratiern. Aiieith(*r hiiiiHirenis 
weekly pape*r will alser lH*gin to be 
printeed. as a piiblicatiun of the Union 
of Bulgarian Journalists, etc, 

The qualification and training of jour¬ 


nalists has always bi*e*ii a very inipoi- 
liiiit problem. If, as ce*rtuin seie*n(ists 
elaiiii that a ce)nti*inporary f*iigini*e*r will 
use* lip his kiiiiwle*dge in a period oi H 
yi*ars. in the lairiel preH*i*.ss of woilel 
se*ii*ntilii* anel te*ehnical reyolntion, anel 
will e*ithi*r have* to epiit his job or go 
ill liir lie w training. The jonrnalists will 
be (ar*i*el b\ the* sanie* pre>ble*ni as well. 
Maybe* this h ye*ais’ te*rni is e\lte*niel\ 
silent ill the* case* with the* jeniriialist.s. 
but we- too are* we*ariiig out last and 
Ihe* i|ne*slieiii eil (he* e'ontiimal einalilica- 
tion is not less impeirtaiil than the* pieib- 
le'iiis e'iiniie*e'ted with the* pre Iniiiiiaiy 
traiiiiiig eit |iinrnalis(s. 


INDIAN FOLK ART 
EXHIBITION IN SOFIA 

7 /ii- rxliihiliiiti of hulkin folk 
,\il irltifh oprun! in Sofi-i in tin; 
mUldli- of Miiif I rokril gri'ot in- 
Irit St eimong t/ie jinhiir otui 
ronuiiiii'il ft \onrri' of iittKirtion 
tlnrinfi tin- rniirc pcriotl irf il.\ xlnif 
in llio ei//;i7«/. 

('oinprisotl of a innililutif of 
lolonrfnl rxhihit\ ninninti from 
t'xilni.silrhf workrti nrtirUx of 
nu’tiil to folk /uiintini'x of linj'i- 
\lluin ant! Sfijxorr. Vinelij inIttUi 
silrrr mill hronzr lmni>lex ami 
othrr oniamjnlx, tn'isterpifces of 
\ilvpr filiorrr.\, fanlustic and /rig/i- 
h/ artislu- meusks. Iwiutiful flollx 
ami main/ otlirr olifalx dart 
rvokrd Imumlirsx admiration of 
the numerous risitorx, 

7 he exIiihilioH tests arran/fed in 
lar/'t: Imli on the linkorski street, 
in the rentre of tlw i:iti/ and its 
inauffiintlion wis nitended In/ a 
hugf- nmnln r of admirers of 
Indian art. Mr. Lre Slndiih.e, 
(leiuiral Svrretary of the Com¬ 
mittee for Friendshi/t and Cultural 
Helations irith Foreign Cimntries 
s/ioke at the imntfiufi’.ion about 
the dce/i enitural relations be¬ 
tween imlUt and Hidffiria, and 
Mr. Vjadimir Srintila, a tcc'l- 
known critic s/ioke .dtout tin; 
rarious as/iects of Indian folk art. 
Mr. tt. I). Coswami, First Secis- 
tary of the Imlian F.inbam/ in 
Bucharest, welcinned the rktilors 
and thanked the oreaniscr.'i. 
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HE PLOVDIV ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


M USKUM C'(i1lf<‘tkms aro ti'iildcii 
Itricluf's ^J)allllill{[' tlic I'ap lii'twcrii 
past aiul pri'sciit. 'J'lu-y arr liviiit; tlircads 
shovvina tla- craM'Icss rfnitf ovit which 
iiiniitnrrahic tril>cs and peoples have 
passed throiif'h ages and iiiilleiiiiiDins. 
1'hey ai<‘ a national h«Titug<- occupying 
an important place in (he cultural lile 
ol every country. The I'loviliv Arehai-o- 
logical .Mnseinn, one ol the oldest in 
Bulgaria, is a real gem of oiii national 
cidtnre. 

The Plovdiv National I.ihraiv and 
Miim-iiiii, two of the oldest eultnral in¬ 
stitutions ol the town, wen- oigaiii/.e<l 
right alt<T Bnigaiia’s lilieration Irtaii 
Ottoman ride in he lokiiii Crones 

one time director ol pnldic eilueatioii. 

The IMos'div Areliaeologieal Museum 
has over .‘iO.IMK) original e.vliiliits. some 
ol which are real rariti«-s. One ol them 
is the I’auagiiiishte failil 'I'reasiire, an 
esijiiisili- wiirl; of art ol the aiitiipie 
world. It dates hack to the -Ird een- 
tiiiy and repri-si-nts a ismiplete 

set ol eight gold ssine jugs and a 
datter weighing over (i kg. Tliiw are 
lanimeied, chiselled h\- hand, anil ol 
the linest workni.inship. This nnii|iie 
treasure was iinearthisl on Deis-mher 
8. J9-19, two kilometers from the town 


by ILIYA SLAVCHEV 


of Panagunshte, from where it hears 
its name. 

The hig Cornoslav Cold Coin Trea- 
siir«- is another cs-lchrits- ol the nnisciint. 
It consists nl 78fi By/antinc goltl coins. 
This gold treasure is named after th<‘ 
village Cornoslav, where the coins 
were unearthed in IBftl. 

fireat rarities also are the hoaids in 
tin- villages Malko-'Io|Milovo—51) coins, 
and Bol|aiino—80 coins. Among thi'in 
there are golden staleis minted hy 
.Mesander the Creat and eoin.s from 
the ri'igii ol Philip oi Maceilon. 

The niiiseuin also possi-sses the 
rarest colleetions troni pre-historie 
times—.50 very well jireseived hron/e 
vessi-Is. dating hack to the end of the 
Bronze .\g< i.e., the heginiiiiig ol tlie 

first milleiiniiuii la lore oiir era. 

5 he famous Doiivaidi linds are also 
ol greah-st iiderest. 

Ordinary visitors to the Plovdiv 
Archaeological Mn.seum do not have 
tree ai-eess to its lihrarv w'ith many 
■ are eilitions which have long since 
heen out ol print. Mans (d them an- 


of great jintiquarian value. Tire famous 
Frr-nch Encyclopaedia by Paul and 
Visova; the Termnirjue of Boinari Con¬ 
structions by the noted Italian scholar 



A rc.vse/ of the gold tntisure 


Lully, and Bahelon's N'uinismatie 
Kneyr-lopaedia—a world rarity and the 
onl\ cojw in Bulgaria, aic among the 
great treasnn-s ol the library. 

The Plovsliv Archaeological Miisenni 
is in contact with more than IBO 
dilferent institutes the woild over, 
exchanging scientific information and 
h(M>ks. 

One of the ino.st interesting facts 
alaeit the Plovdiv Archacsilogical 
Mu.seiim is that all of its exhibits an* 
original and, with very rare exceptions, 
found in or around Plovdiv, wherrsis 
the most remarkabh- exhibits in the 
various world famous miisenins are 
mostly Ixinght and brought from far 
assay lanil-s. 

Thrace as a sshoie is an inexhausti¬ 
ble source of .irehaeological finds. The 
scientists ss’orking at the inn.stnim orga¬ 
nize e.\cavutions of the famous Thra¬ 
cian burial mounds and ancient Si’tfle- 
ments. In the Plovdiv district alotn' 
some 78 such ])re-historic settlements 
have liecn explortxl, svhile in the basin 
of the Marit/a Biv<‘r over 300 such 
.settlements and burial mounds have 
been studied. A special map of all 
known old Thracian settlements has 
been worked out by the specialists 
and scientists of the Plovdiv Archaeolo¬ 
gical Museum. 


The Mii\nim. irhith itself is a numumeut of old liulgtuiau auhileeturc 














A Branch 
of Vine 


Y KAHS ai'o 1 liiul licril a ycmii)' 
branch ol (he crccpcr vine aloni? 
till' centre nf iny window. Tin: branch 
is )tuw quite thick, almost like the 
arm of my dauj'htcr and every spiiiiji; 
so many spionts .shoot out iroin it that 
their dark i»rc<'u foliage almost cover 
iny v'idc window. 1 like tlnisc Ieav<‘s 
and those sproi'ts. To the domi' of the 
bnsli creatcil by tlu-iii, only almut a 
meter away from me just outside the 
wimlow, sparrows alway'-, eliirpitl. Hut 
it was not the spairows alone. J'A'eii 
the best vine grower atound woidd 
never watch so closely tin* cnnigence 
ol thi* giape biiil.s, how they became 
huger an<l larger and finally ripeinsi, 
as 1 did. In May the buds are tiny 
like small shots (jf a cartridge, in June 
tln-v look like green peas, in Jnlv—like 
balls of soda vvat»:r bottles and by the 
end ol August they grow big like oak- 
apples with the difference that they 
are transparent, alluring and succulent. 

Kv(“ry day I 
watch how they 
are. lilled with tlw 
juii'c from tin- 
earth and light 
Iroin the sun. And 
it biH'oiiies plain 
to nin why tin- 
wine is a strong 
and intoxicating drink simply because 
it contains part of the .str«-ngth of thc 
earth and part of the sun. 

Of I'onr.sc, the worst of the vine 

growers would know liettcr than I do, 
because by watching alone one never 
riia^ame a vine gniwi-r. By watching 

aloiu- nothing can be achievcrl in this 
world, or so little can bf: achieved 
which is next to nothing. 

In April comes “the man with tho 
.scissors", as my daughttT calls him. 
He sets up his double ladder and 
merrily humming a tunc confidently 
climbs it up. A little later I hear 
from my writing desk how his scissors 
crackles. 


by Konstantin Kolev 


“Uiich-, diM's it pain the vine':’’’ asks 
niv daughter. The scissors ixintiniie 
to crackle. The man remains silent. 
Kvideiitly he is thinking huid lor an 
answer. 

“Hev, oiiele. iloes it pain her?" 

—".No", he ii-plies at last, “it does 
not pain her. Does it pain vou wIk-ii 
soil have a hair-cut?" 

For such a long p.iiisc, I thought, 
sonlrlhing heller slmiild have been 
'•Hked lip. 

“When I was a lillli giil, it dul not 
pain ...” 

“Um, yes, but the vine is piettv 

old. ..." 

“Blit old people iloii’t go for hair¬ 
cut. .,. look, graiinv' doesn’t go for a 
hair-ciil... 

'I'he man cvideiitlv vvas facing a 

serious trial, but he helped hinisell 
with till- invincible weapon tbe I’ldi. 
peo))le have in .1 ilispntc- with the 

youiig--the lie. 

“Tliat is different", savs the man 

with the .scissors, "] ain not a barber.. .. 
1 lit I am ]iriining in such a wav so 
I'ei-t the vine vvoiilil bear fiiiit later, 
anil since I am an expert it does not 
pain her at all.” 

'flu: next morning as I wake up I 
ran immediately .sense hi-avy. niiile 
drops billing somewhere, as if drop¬ 
lets of water were sqinx-zi-d out. 

The vino erwper is wc-eping. 

\o one vvi-eps with sin-li fears as do 
the vines. They are crystal clear, warm 
like ihi; spring earth and whi-ii it 
iM'conies large it draws in itself thi- 
entire siin and heavily balls on the 
ground and for a fraction of a second 
I witness in it the rainliovv hues. 

Plop... plop... plop... 

For a day or two during which the 
vine sheds its juice, one can think of 
many things and may ask thousands of 


silly que.stions, to which no answers 
can be found. Who lirings tortii these 
tears? Do tliev’ come out oi jiain and 
grii-f or out ol joy ol tin* vine in 
meeting the eiivigoratiiig .spring l)ret'/.e! 
.\ meeting taking place alter a long 
separation by the winter, suffering 
thioiigh the haul ilavs ot Irost ami 
bli//.ards. ... Don’t these tears eonie 
lioin the same plaei- lioin wheie they 
oiii>inule the earth? 

(Children iioiiiiallv ask questions this 
wav. But 1 think persoiiallv that the 
most eoiiijiliealed pliilosophieai qiies- 
ti ms ninke things mori- dillieiilt because 
ol their litter siiiiplieitv and eiiijiii ieilv 
ol a child’s logic, in wliiili llii’ “why" 
is endless. 

The siin shines brightiv on the 
window. The lender eiirly loliage of 
(lie vine aie still verv tiiiv. .V turtle¬ 
dove lands on the wooden laddei sup¬ 
porting the vine, it is the same one 
which I uiii .seeing for seveial vears 
now. I can leeognise it trim its dark 
blue ring aumii<i the neck. It is 
beaiitibil like a newiv-wi-ds’ ling, maili- 
of eoial. [ don’t know it siieli a ring 
is leallv availalile, but llieie should be. 
'I hen I would bliv one lot the niai- 
riage oi my daughter. 

I’lesenllv slie is Iimi voiing to think 
of lings. .\ little while ago I heuril 
her talking with her grannv ilow iistairs 
gathering fallen twigs ol (lie pinned 
vine. .\nd siiildenlv I hear her le.iriiil 
voice. 

—Cbaimy, von know, tli.tl iinele was 
lying.... he said when lie was prun¬ 
ing the vine it dal not jiaiii her, but 
l(«ik she is weejiiiig, (iraniiv, oh 
f'-raiinv is it paining her niiieli? 

—“I don’t know", says her graiiil- 
niolher, "I ilon’t know”. 

—"Blit vvliy don’t you know"? 

“I am not a vino, how would I’’? 

"You should know”, iiiv daughter 
does not give iiii. "ft must be paining 
litr hard, look how she is weeping. 
I’ll ask daddy". 

Il becomes dangeioiis for me. 

—“.A lool oi .1 girl von .ire, liow 
sbuiild your daddy know? lie vvas 
never a vine.” 

The little one slo^iped crying. 

1 smile. .\t Ic-asl tor oner-, 1 thought, 
I am grateful to my mother-iu-law. 

I look through the winflow. The 
m.de bird comes flviiig and sits beside 
till- femnir* one aiirl Isith nestle toge- 
dier. I.ove. it's nice that men do not 
uuder.sland the language of the turtle¬ 
doves—if they did there would be no 
end to gossips, f have iiolieeil for a 
li'i.g lime now tliat we <-an hardly 
bolii oiir tongues wlii-n we iliseover in 
olliirs more tenderness anrl faithfulness 
than we onnsr-lves have. 

—Cii-giik... gu-giik... gii-giik 

The ieniale bird lovingly eares.ses 
with her beak tlic soft puff on the 



Ifi 


nccl( of thi- mule partner. It is six 
years now that I niii in love with this 
purtieiilur hahit oi hers and wonder 
ulMiut her coitsistenev. Uiiriiii; this 
period, Veneta, the wxt door aetiess 
ot the local ainateor theatre inanatied 
t(J divorce, marry lor the sr'eond time 
and then divorre loi tlie seisind time 
as wi’ll. 

Hot I should not side-track. 

Ill the middle of .\ii^iisl when the 
);rupes In'coine heavy and the lar)>e 
Iriiits lu'Ciiine siieeideut, uiiiher yel¬ 
low, 1 always have troiihle with a 
eiiiiniii)' sparrow. Allhoii}'h it sees that 
I am really vi-iy close, it perfectly 
iiiiflerstaiids that llie irlass pane .sepa¬ 
rated IIS, which I vidently i^ives it 
iiiiieh conrai'i’. It pecks sy.steiiiatically 
at each linnch and f lielplessK trr to 
drive it away hy elappiii}>, whistling 
or l■vcll shoiitiii^. . . The spuirow, how¬ 
ever, lira's not pay any attention to 
me. Oni'e I i>ot hold of one ol the 
discariled ilolls ol my dani'hter, stretch¬ 
ed its dirty arms and hniiji' it in one 
ol the liraiiehes ol the vine like one 
han)>ini' on the iiullow's. The little devil 
soon took llii'hl. circled since Irii'liteii- 
eiled and then went out ol si<->ht. 
“Kool". I Mllileil sell-.satisfied oiilv to 
l••J'^cl a little while later: The spar¬ 
row eaiiie snireptilioiisK, s.it on the 
ciirlv nilihi'r lieail ol the doll anil even 
succeeded in makiiii' it dirts... It 
^rcedilv liaikeil at the ncurhy .urape 
and anolliei I'Se sl.ired at ini' tliioii'di 
the window and 1 saw in its ese an 
nninist:iknlilc mockeiy. 

I could do nothiin; against the devil, 
hilt at any late I did not hale it as f 
ilid not look for a mouse trap or siii-li 
lliin^.s, lor I rnn.st .idmit that on the 
major i|nestion we iinderstooil e.ich 
other. Hiiilit in the niiildic of the win¬ 
dow, very close to thi- ula.ss pane iheie 
w.is a veiy larji'e hiinch of )'rape. which 
I hud decided to keep till aiilimin, in 
orih'r to watch it anil derive jov out of 
it. The spariow sparisl this very hiini'h 
and lu'ver picked at a sin>;le }»rapc 
in it. 

Uiifortimatelv at the end of Septciii- 
her I hail •■oiii' for three ihivs for 
trout fisliim;. When I returned, that 
very hunch was missinf». My mother- 
in-law hail cut it since shi* thoii)>ht 
that "the sparrow would niiish it up 
tiMi”. And I liecaine finally conviiicisl 
that while even a sjrairow can iinder- 
staiid yon. your mother-in-law— 
nexer. 

Ill Octolu'i' uiniint; the ma.ss of I'reeii 
Ilf the vine hranches steulthilv appear 
the first half-violet half-crimson leaves 
—the autumn finally succeeds to 
hreathe on to iny window too. Then 
suddenly I seirsi* inside the room the 
si'eiit of fresh must, I .see in my vision 
the burning bushes of the vineyards at 


m> village N'ova Mohalfa, T hear the 
sereeehirig wheels of aniiiial-drawu 
larts leaving deep tracks on the iiinddx' 
roads, and a Iccling grips me and 
draws me haul to my native village. 

—Daughter ilarling. pai'k up for the 
village, we are going to Clraiiiiv 
.Stanka! 

-\1> daughter liiTonies e.vi'iteil for 
she was waiting for the grape gather- 
mj! days more eagerly than I. 

.'Mlhoiigh as I'lirly as tK'liihi'r the 
.'\iitninii starts painting the first leaves, 
the green reigns with glorv at inx 
window fill much latci. There was a 
tliati'lied rool on top ol the xiiie which 
pro'l l tell it fioiii hoa'-fiost. The pimn 
tii-e III tfie xard ot the next hoo.se 
sheds its haves, niori'llo-i'lierries on 
till streets uie alreailv slaiiding haie. 
while mv window still lejoices in 
grei II as an oasis uiiioiig the ilesolute 
gray ot the aiitiiinn, lint as \ovemlier 
ereeps in xxilh its icy winds and torren¬ 
tial rains the leaves of ihi' vine strike 
against iny window', in a way saying 
giMiilhve and then fall oil. Kvery day I 
I'lmnt the leinainiiig h aves; I'ight.. . 
six. .. five. . . tliri'e. . . 

'Ihe last one ipiix'ers for a long tinic 
on the vine and snnii'lioxx inaiiages to 
liiild on to tile iiiollii't' cii'cper till the 
fiist sniixx. Till' day xxhen it ton taki s 
its rnuil Icax'i', soincthiiig liieaks inside 
me, Mimi'tliliig ii'inains missing lor 
long, till an .'\|)ril ilav xxiuii 1 lie.ir 
again the viiiee ol tlie man xxitli the 
sc'issois. 

This yiar, hoxvevi-r. fur the lirst 
liiiii' nix ilaiighti'i' ilid not ask. 

—‘‘Uni'h', does it pain lii'r?" 

.\ .school-idling girl can no lunger 
a.sk i|iii'stiiiiis like cliildicii. 

.'\ month later thi' xxkic licauliful 
h'axi's of the vine iincc again form a 
lacc of green agaiii.sl ;hi' xxholc of niv 
xxiiiihixx. 'I'hcn niv Iriciid, a man 
sciiipiiloiisly caicinl Ini liis nxxn health 
does not foigel to ri mind me. 

“I’lii'lry is siinielhing nice, Imt this 
liraiieh is ohstriictiiig the sim luxs to 
I'onie into voiir room, xxho is going to 
figlit against the germs':' .'\iid iiioic 
ovi'r, xxhat liave you found so nini.'li in 
that vine hush?” 

I ref I am (mm replying for, perhaps, 
he is right, ravticnlarly about the 
gi'iins xxhii'li the .snn-ruxs shonlil dcs- 
Irov, what is iiiore iiiy loiini doi-s not 
have a .sct'inid xviiuhixv. Coiililn't f 
explain that this branch of vine maki's 
me livi' with the .seasons, gix'i'S me 
hours of xxonderfni mis.siiig. froin its 
green foliage floxx's into me the ravs 
of lifi' and ilestioy (he germs of for¬ 
getfulness toxvards the native land, 
rays xxhich do not leave the heart to 
harden due to everytlay cares. 

Who xvoiilil believe that a simple 
branch of vine could give so much to 
a man? 


A Dream 

By VASSIL TSONEN^ 

■p YEN' tlu' l;cst things comt* to • 
“ an end. 

The paper lying on my table 
entitles me to a whole year’s leave 
to do some writing. T’11 tour Bul¬ 
garian towns and villages and 
write down reeipes of Bulgarian 
dishes. In tlie meantime I’ll he 
sampling this food with something 
,good to drink on llte sidc'-such 
things are inevitable in my job. 

For the present, howexer, l'*t's 
rela.x for a minute or two. .And as 
every good lunch ends vxrth a 
tasty des.sert, we will also round 
off onr talks on Bulgarian dishes 
with u few words about Bulgarian 
past I'V. 

Whenever I pass hy a pastry 
shop, I recall a haunting chi.i'u. 

1 had this dream one nig!’t in 
Jnl), 19-1-1. 

1 was eighteen veuvs old at f'lc 
time and xxi'ighi'd for!'. kilii-i. 1 
can hardlv imagine mysi-lf e\tT 
\vei,gliing that much. 1 xvas simply 
slarve'd. I .still laugh to think hoxv 
hungry 1 was. 1 had the feeling 
that ] was tran.sparent anil liial 
people could look Ihroug'i me as 
if I xxere made of gla.ss. Girls 
passed h>- me, xx ith long jilaits and 
pretty rustling dresses. They 
smih'd and riislU'd and xx'ent iheii 
wax’. Blit I did not notice them. 
-All 1 saw xvas a huge xx’hite Hat 
cake before me and it teased me 
xvith heekouing smiles and fingers. 
Small roasted lambs and piglefs 



flew about in the air, garnished 
with all sorts of tasty things. Tltey 
winked and whispered to me: 

.‘Coipe and cat, come and cat!' 

1 was himgry and feft like de¬ 
vouring the whole world. 

It was precisely then that 1 had 
this woneferful dream: 

I entered a tremendous concert 
hall which was empty except for 
a pianist on the stage, lie was 
playing a waltz Chopin. The 
moment he saw me, he winked 
and beckoned to me with a finger 
—precisely the way the lambf, 
lets and flat cakes had done, 
approached him, he chuckled, 
and wrenched off the white piano 
key.s, put them into a frying pan, 
and fried them. . 

‘Come and eat, come and eat!’ 
whispered the pianist. 



The pan was full of white, 
spongy keys, soaked in hot butter. 

I tasted one. It was like fine 
Balkan yellow cheese. 

‘Delicious, aren’t they?’ the 
pianist asked me griiuting. ‘And 
now, let’s have a bit of something 
sweet.’ 

He drew the curtain which 
screened the wall behind his piano 
and suddenly there was a fantastic 
sight in front of me. 

Large trays of Turkish .sweets 
soaked in syurp were .vranged on 
long tables. Iney were prcc<.sely 
the Kind which melt 'n your mouth 
like blow bubbles. 

‘Take a bite, take a bite!’ 
whispered the pianist, smiling. 

A pastry oven was roaring way 
at the back. 

Its doors opened and closed 
without stopping and out came 
large trays of Turkish pie, milk 
pies, puddings and bowls of wheat 
boiled in sugar. 

‘Taste them, do taste them!’ in- 



si.stcd the pianist, still smiling. 

So I began to eat. 

Only if you were eighteen j eers 
old and lived in Sofia in the 
summer of 1944 when the only 
.sweetmeats w’ere made of bean 
Hour, sweetened with saccharine, 
could you understand how I felt. 

But that is not all. 

You should have im idea of 
Turkish delight, .sesame halva and 
candit*d sesame, you should have 
tasted our bakhlava and milk pie 
and wheat boiled in sugar to un¬ 
derstand what 1 mean. 

My ears began to ring, thou¬ 
sands of angels began to sing. And 
then I woke up. 

It was a clear June morning 
outside. The Sofia wind coming 
from Mount Vitosha was swinging 
the fallen electric wires. Repul¬ 
sive black holes gaped in the 
houses of air-raided Sofia where 
their doors and windows had 
been. And on the tabic stood the 
ration of bread—300 grammes, 
mixi^d with maize. 

That was twenty-four years ago. 

The Turkish delights, bakh- 
kavas, milk pies, wheat boiled in 
sugar, Turkish pies and candied 
.sesames have come out of dream 
land and have filled the shop 
windows. 

Today the foreign visitor.i who 
walk down the Sofia streets cast 
curious looks at the unfamiliar 
sweets and cautiously taste 
them... 

But the next moment their eyes 
light up. 

Perhaps you are sceptical? You 
doubt you’d fancy such sweets? 

Please, take a bite and see for 
yourselves. 

Till then, all the best! 


(Continued from page 3) 
January 31 

A group of soldiers have attack¬ 
ed a German lanwi-corporaL 

In the meantime the political 
commissar of the Georgi Benkovski 
Partisan Detachment sent his re¬ 
port to the staff: 

‘On January 13 of this year, by 
orders of the nazi government, an 
e.\tensive militarv’ and police cam¬ 
paign was launched in the Vidin 
district. The aim of the campaign, 
as stated in the plan, whicii was 
captured in the pocket of a police- 
agent, Atanas Groinkov. who was 
killed in action and who was 
chief of the political police in the 
Vidin district, was: ‘To discover 
and destroy the insurgent Georgi 
Benkovski Detachment and to 
capture the people wlio supply 
them with food and render the 
latter harmless.' 

That day the en‘’my brought up 
all its forces, which consisted of 
the 35th Vratsa regiment, the ‘Ird 
Vedin and 15th Belogradchik regi¬ 
ments, the di.strict police, the 
fascist militia and peasants oi 
from 18 to 60 years of age recruit¬ 
ed by force. They besieged the 
piurtisans in a place called Lipiiia. 
Acc>ording to a joint decision of 
the military and politic:il leaders 
of the detachment, at 10 o'cioek 
in the night of January 1.5, the 
members of the detachment, 27 in 
number, left their hiding plac-c in 
order to try and break through 
the enemy forces and withdraw to 
the south. ‘... In an unequal fight 
that lasted three days and niglits, 
the Georgi Benkovski DetachnHmt 
was destroyed, leaving the corp.sc-s 
of 17 incomparable fighters on the 
battlefield. In spite of this heavy 
blow, the men of the Georgi Ben¬ 
kovski Detachment were not dis¬ 
coursed but continued to strug¬ 
gle. The places of those who Ml 
were taken by others, fresh parti¬ 
sans joining the ranks of the de¬ 
tachment every day in order to 
form a battalion tliat would be 
able to defeat the fascist enemy at 
one go and liberate the people. 

Only seven short months re¬ 
mained till liberation came on 
September 9. 
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IMPERIALISM IS NOT THE SOCi 
ORDER OF THE FUTURE 

Kxccrpts from flic S|)cc‘cli In I’otlor /liivkov, I'irst Sccrchirx of tlic Contnil Comiml 
tcc of llic Hul^iiriaii Comiiimiist Parh, at llic lutcniaiioiial Camfcrciiec of llic C;»)ni 
munisi and W orkcis' I’artiLS lidd in Moscow in June, 1%0. 


T ill*' course of mankind'-- 
development lodas is no 
lonj'er determined In im¬ 
perialism, lail by tlu* esisletwc 
and joint stnijUji'le of tlu- tliree 
main re\oliitionur\ tr)rees: 
the world socialist ssstem: 
the communist and woikin,: 
class ]novcment in the capilali'>. 
countries; and 

the national iila-ration mo\e- 
ments. 

‘'I'nderlinin!^ of these main 
stre:nns it) the current revolntion- 
arv jtrocess and the necessity oi 
their :mit\ in thi* di al I doemneni 
bears, on ))rinci]>le, a Iheiiretical 
and |)raclie;il si^niliianee. ria* im¬ 
portance ol this tormnlation uniws 
still further in view of the at 
ti'inpts, w'hii'h ol late are on tie* 
increase, to disunite these lorces 
and evt'ti to pit them against each 
other-somethinj!;, which mav 
have fjrave conse(|nences as for 
each one ol them, .so for the 
entire revolutionary movement. 

"Important principled conclu¬ 
sions and practical tasks emerge 
from the formnlation i-oncerninj; 
1 nilding up and coirsolidati:)}' 
tjie alliance ot the working cla.ss 
with the peasantry, the city mid¬ 
dle class, the intelligentsia and 
others in the strnj^gle against im¬ 
perialism. for p<*ace, dcinoeracv 
and social projjress. 

“A new phenomi'non also d<'- 
.serves due appraisal--the massivi: 
revolution'/ation of the youth and 


students in the capittilist eonntries. 
’I’lu' i-lstss composition ol this 
movement is evtrcmelv h<*terom- 
neons, nevertheless its dissalislac- 
tion with the eapilalisl .social s\s- 
tem. its rejection ol the capitali't 
.social relation.s atid ordei. and its 
anti-war and anti-imperialist ih.i- 
racter are well-delined. In I'ontent 
the )onth movi-mi'nt i.s the refle--- 
tion ol the dee|)eninf; crisis ot tin* 
bonrf'i'ois .svslem and the orow'h 
oi the slrojUiiie ol the working 
class affainst the bonrjfeoisi)'. 

"’riiis, however, does not le-:id 
to antomatie mer^in<4 of the 
stni^le ol the vonth iuid students 
with the strnj'j'le of the workiie; 
cla.ss and ol the commnnist anil 
workers’ ])arties, l‘!\pericnccs o! 
the pa.st few seats sho.v that th** 
com.munist parlies should make 
serious efforts to ehanncllise and 
to I'ive leadership to the revoln- 
tionarv yotilli nuivcinenl, olher- 
wi.se, the protest and rebellion of 
the vouii^ j'eneration will degene¬ 
rate into fruitless spontaneotis re¬ 
volt, losiny' its drive ipiickly, and 
may swav cither to |)elty-lK»ui- 
geois friisiralion. drawing away 
from struggle, or to adventurism, 
winch is inherent in the petty- 
Imurgeois revolutionism. 

“'I'lie most dangerous consc;|n- 
enci; which may arise as a lesnll of 
the detachment of the communist 
parties from the revolnlionary 
inovenienl of the youth and .stti- 
dents lies in the fact that it 


mav go under the !e:ider.ship 
ol all sorts of ‘left' opirortn- 
uists, Maoists and 'I'rotskviles, 
lor the ‘ultra lells' entangle in 
their net and divert from the 
eommnnisi na)\en!enl partiiiilarlv 
that sei-tioii ol the vonth which 
eonslilules a n ilnral re.scrve lor 
revolutionary movements and a 
source of increasing the ranks of 
the communist parties. 

‘‘(lombining the struggle ol Ib.e 
vonth with that ol the proletariat 
and piov iding leadership to the 
revolulionai-v vonth movement b\ 
the communist p.irtv alone can 
c)'i ale till* necessaiv coudili-ms 
tor .hawing the widest section.-, ot 
the vonth and slndonls into the 
ri vohit ionary struggle. 

“(loncei'n lor clii.ss .md parl^.' 
education and tempering the youth 
and their theoretical. .Marvist- 
beninisl growth is onr paramount 
duly towards the revolution¬ 
ary vonth and towaid.s the Ininre 
of the commnnist movement. 

“Today the forei's ol .socialism, 
the forces ol progre.ss and tin* 
anti-im]}eriali.st IronI are develo|)- 
ing con.stantly. It i.s not the impe- 
riaiisls, but vve who are on the 
offensive. It goes vvithoni .sayi)i'» 
that the struggle, as always, has its 
own vici.ssit)ides. This is a class 
struggle, and seen in historic per¬ 
spective', it is advancing lorvv.ird. 
The victory will not come to u.s 
easily, but it will be ours and not 
of the imjrerialists." 



Dimitrov — Inspirer and 


Georgi 

THE problems of the united 
workers’ and popular fronts 
occupy an important place in 
Georgi Dimitrov’s activity as 
leader of the Bulgarian Commu¬ 
nist Party and outstanding mili¬ 
tant of the international com¬ 
munist and workers’ movement, 
and his rich theoretical elabora¬ 
tion of these questions and their 
practical implementation in Bui- 
garia. Under Georgi Dimitrov’s 
leadership the Bulgarian com¬ 
munists succeeded in settinc up 
an unbreakable alliance of ' all 
Bulgarian anti-fascist pati ic ts 
and in winning the historic vic¬ 
tory of September 9, 1944, 

Georgi Dimitrov was the foun¬ 
der and leader of the Fatherland 
Front. Every step of the Father¬ 
land Front was guided and 
theoretically explained by him. 

As early as August and Sep¬ 
tember 1023, Georgi Dimitrov 
wrote a number of articles on 
the questions of n united front 
in Bulgaria. In them he argued 
in favour of the necessity to set 
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up a united labour front and 
revealed its aims and content. 
In one of these articles he wrote 
the famous phrase: ‘Fascism is 
by no moans only anti-commu¬ 
nist, it is at the same time also 
anti-popular.’ These wr)rds were 
borne out by life in the follow¬ 
ing y(;ars and are of real value 
today, both from a thecjretical 
and practical point of view. 

Georgi Dimitrov brilliantly 
elaborated the problems of the 
united fronts in his report to the 
Seventh Congress of the Comin- 
ti-.-n held in July and August, 
1£3,5. In this report he thorough¬ 
ly substantiated the meaning and 
purposes of the united workers’ 
fronts- and the broad national 
anti-fascist fronts. Georgi Dimi¬ 
trov defined their e.stablishment 
as a fundamental task of the 
Communist Party during that 
stage of the country’s develop¬ 


ment. The Seventh Congress of 
the Comintern thus marked a 
turning point in the strategy and 
tactics of the world communist 
movement. 

♦ -k 

Credit is due to Georgi Dimi¬ 
trov as leader of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party for his correct 
evaluation of the moment by 
putting forward the question of 
the oslaMishmont of a Father¬ 
land Fiont in Bulgaria. Jn ana¬ 
lysing the international and 
domestic situation of the coun- 
rry, already on December l.'i, 
1041, he stressed over the Hristo 
Botev radio station that there 
was only one way to Bulgaria’s 
salvation: the nation-wide move¬ 
ment. the movement of the army 
and the people against the trea- 
ctierous policy of our rulers who 
had sold themselves to Hitler. 

Such a movement about which 
Georgi Dimitrov was speaking, 
had already sprung up inside 
the country and, under the im¬ 
pact of home and foreign fac¬ 
tors, in 1042 was becoming ever 
more popular. It had to bo orga¬ 
nized and concrete tasks had to 
be set to it. 

The correct evaluation of the 
balance of class and political 
forces inside the country led to 
the fact that the programme of 
the Fatherland Front which had 
been broadcast on July 17, 1942 
over the underground Hristo 
Botev radio station was welcom¬ 
ed with enthusiasm by the anti¬ 
fascist forces in Bulgaria. 

The programme had an anti¬ 
fascist character which was 
determined by the stage of the 
fight. Georgi Dimitrov pointed 
out that the programme of the 
Fatherland Front was a practi¬ 
cal national democratic platform 
of the Party during the war 
years for the country’s liberation 
from fascism and German occu¬ 
pation. As a creative Marxist- 
Leninist, he made use of this 
programme to establish link be- 



(leorg^ Dimitroc «.WrrvWng « public wc-n.ig in Sofi,, o„ his return to Bulgaria 
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Ideologist .of United Front 


tween the fight for democracy 
and the fight for socia]i.sm at 
that stage of the revolution’s 
development. 

In l£4.'J-44, Georgi Dimitrov 
wrote a number of articles, such 
as ‘Whither Bulgaria?’, ‘The 
Cri.sis in Bulgaria’, ‘Bulgaria’s 
Road to Salvation’, in which he 
made a scientific analysis of the 
situation. In them ho elucidated 
the main contradiction in the 
country—the contradiction be¬ 
tween the vast majority of the 
Bulgarian people, on the one 
hand, and the German occupiers, 
supported by the fascist clique, 
on the other. In these articles 
Georgi Dimitrov indicated the 
place and role of the Fatherland 
Front in the fight against fasc¬ 
ism. Accf)rding to him the 
Fatherland Front was the only 
force that could save the coun¬ 
try from disaster. 

Georgi Dimitrov was in a po.si- 
tion to see the main trends of 
the country’s development des¬ 
pite the complex situation to 
(waluate the disposition of the 
nia.s.ses and their aspiration for 
unitv, and on this basis to set 
the 'ta.sk for the foundation of 
the F atherland F'ront. And it is 
not accidental that the Father- 
land Front united all anti fascist 
forces in the country and played 
an important role in the victory 
of the socialist revolution in 
Bulgaria. Through it the Party 
was able to secure a mass ally 
of the working class in its fight 
for the seizure of power. 

After the victory of the Ninth 
of September Armed Uprising, 
under the established dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat in Bulga¬ 
ria, the Party did not disband 
the Fatherland Front, but deve¬ 
loped its functions and tasks 
still further. As a creative 
Marxist Georgi Dimitrov, taking 
into account the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the country immedia¬ 
tely after September 9 put for¬ 


ward the queslion for the con¬ 
solidation of the Fatherland 
Front and its reconstruction in 
accordance with its new tasks 
in a number of letters to the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Bulgarian 
Workers’ Party (Communists). 
This Dimitrov line facilitated 
the consolidation of the people's 
government and the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the national economy. 
Georgi Dimitrov sharply con¬ 
demned those who failed to 
understand the people’s demo¬ 
cracy and the Fatherland Front 
as specific roads providing pos¬ 
sibilities for an ea.sier transition 
to socialism. 

Until the last hours of his life 
he personally guided the acti¬ 
vity of the F'atherland F'ront. In 
his .speeches he repi'atedly 
pointed out that every patriot 
had to guard the unity of tlie 
F'atherland F'ront like ‘the apple 
of his eye’, because it refiected 
the unity of the working people. 

Taking into consideration the 
conditions in tlie country and 
the tasks of the F'atherland 
Front patties, Georgi Dimitrov 
propo.sed that tlie Fatherland 
Front should b** transformed 
into a single socio-political 
organization with a new socia¬ 
list programme. This was an 
important and daring step, the 
necessity of which he explain¬ 
ed at the Second C’ongress of th*? 
F’atherland Front in February, 
1948. 

The reconstruction of the 
Fatherland Front provided 
possibilities for the en masse en¬ 
listment of the working people 
in socialist construction. That is 
why, at the Second Congress of 
the Fatherland F’ront, Dimitrov 
condemned any attempt to 
underestimate the Fatherland 
Front as sectarian and dogmatic 
manifestation. 

* * M 

Georgi Dimitrov considered 
the Fatherland F'ront not as ‘a 
formal and temporary unity’, 


but as an ‘actual 
unity’ of the progi 
democratic forces ii 
try. lie defined the ..v. 

F’ront as a militant diiiance of 
workers, peasants, intelligent¬ 
sia. patriots from the Army and 
other democratic strata. Me, 
however, underscored that the 
backbone of the Fatherland 
Front was the worker-peasant 
alliance. 

Already at the moment of its 
appearance the Fatherland 
Front was set up first of all as 
a movement. In this connexion 
Georgi Dimitrov underscored 
that the Fat'nerland F’ront ‘re¬ 
presented a popular movement’ 
of all progressive and patriotic 
forces, recommending that it 
should be joined by craftsmen, 
petty and middling industria¬ 
lists. Georgi Dimitrov pursued 
this policy of expanding the 
Fatherland Front as a movement 
also in the following years. 

This is an essential characte¬ 
ristic of the Fatherland Front. 
If one fails to understand this, it 
would be impossible to appre¬ 
ciate the place and tasks of the 
F'atherland F’ront at the present 
stage of the country’s develop¬ 
ment. Today the F’atherland 
Front has retained its character 
of most popular movement for 
.socialism, peace and friendship 
among nations. 


CHILE NAMES 
BLOCK AFTER DIMITROV 

In marking the iJth anni¬ 
versary of the socialist revo¬ 
lution in Bulgaria and the 
87th birth anniversary of 
Georgi Ciinitrov, the out¬ 
standing leader of the world 
working cla,ss movement, two 
.squares in a wcirking cIufs 
residential district in San¬ 
tiago (Child were named 
after Oeorgl Dimitrov and 
Sotla, the capital of Bulgaria, 
respectively. The decision to 
rename these two squares 
were unanimously adopted by 
the Municipal Council of 
“Klnta Normal". 




Uouxr of II roopfralire fiirnwr nt nohii Chiflik In Vuniii ilistrirt 


Signs of Grow] 

Troyan, for in.staiu'e, has about 400 
houses, all of them now, and you 
will lind some 20C private cars in 
their yards. 

Naturally, the towns oifer much 
wider opportunities for civilized 
life, as they arc the administrative 
and cultural centres of the country. 

The working peoi>lc in them live in 
m.ulti-storeyed hou.sing blocks with 
a more comfortable arrangeinent of 
the rooms which allows still better 
interior decoration. Statistics show 
that from 104.') to lOCB, over l.ieO.O!.’:) 
new houses were built in the vil¬ 
lages. Over half of the total number 
of houses were renew'cd, which 
means that every other Bulgarian 
family lives in a new house. 

The Bulgarian is well-known for 
his fabulous attachment to his 
house. He spends a large part of hi.< 
income on improving it and supply¬ 
ing it w'ith modern furniture, on al¬ 
leviating his life in it. Intere.iling 
data can be obtainiHl from an in¬ 
vestigation for the lC{i2-P8 period. 

The average number of TV sets per 
lot) households has increased from 
2 to 35, that of washing machines— 
from 10 to 46, of refrigerators— 
from 1 to 17, and so on. Last year 
alone 245,803 TV sets, 136,('0(! elec¬ 
tric washing machines. 123,f97 


S HOTJI.D a foreign visitor, who 
has been in Bulgaria two or 
Ihri'e decades ago, happen to 
come here again, he would be great¬ 
ly surprised at the profound changes 
which have taken place in the peo¬ 
ple’s life. The tumbledown houses of 
the post-war years have been re¬ 
placed by new ones, built in a mo¬ 
dern nrcbilectural style, whieh gives 
the Bulgarian towns and villages a 
modern look. But these arc only 
external changes, whieh can be no¬ 
ticed at llrst glance. 

If you want to get a real idea of 
the present material status of the 
Bulgariaas, you should visit a house. 
Even in the rematest village, elec¬ 
tricity has carried out a revolution 
in the people'.s life. You will find 
modern furniture and household ap¬ 
pliances practically in every village 
house, which is usually two storey¬ 
ed. There is an electric or naphtha 
stove, an electric washing machine, 
a refrigerator, a radio and a TV set. 
The small village of Oreshak, near 



The "Elprom’ factory In Varna — iMMUng machtne shop 
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ing Prosperity 


Jiij DIMITllli VELCilEV 


reCrigeratui's and nearly 22,QflO cars 
were bought throughout the country. 

The.«.e figures show tlie highly 'n- 
creased ijurchasing power of Uie 
Bulgarian population. It is due to 
the correct and consistent policy 
pur.sued by the government, which 
gives the ordinary man the oppor¬ 
tunity of receiving increasing 
amounts of nuaiey for his work by 
means of which he can supply tns 
material and cultural needs to an 
e\er higher degree. It would be 
interesting to note that in industry, 
eonstruetiori and agriculture wages 
are determined by scientitie methods, 
whieli lead to llu'ir .steady ri.se. This 
IS lonlirined by .stati.stical data. 
Average wages from 1U52 to 1963 
ro.se 2 1 times, ard incomes of co- 
<>perative farmers over 4 times. 
J-lieaking tif wages. howe\ er, I shonlti 
like to make a small remark. Be- 
cau.se wages Isavi- long ceased to be 
tile absolute criterion of man’s ma¬ 
terial status in Bulgaria. VVe should 
add to them a number of other 
1)1 iiclits, such .as free medical aid. 



A <li‘i>iiitinrnl \toir in (^ii/i/iitim S’riiiini o. n t ill I'^f in Hmiwi' tli.\lrirl. ft i\ in no trnij 
infriiiir In rili/ ■./in/ ) iinil krrjn iilr nwnilnirnl of oooil\ 


free ('ducal ion, and free oommun il vcloi'inent. Kcnromic sucee.sses so- 
serviec.s. cure the steady growth of the na¬ 

tional income, which lias increased 
The growing malc'rial iprosperity nearly four times in the last thirty 
of the people is due to the great years. And its distribution is eliarae- 

aebievemenls of tlic eouiitry along leri.ed liy tiu' fact tlial nearly three 

the line of accelerated t'eononiie dc- quarters of it is spent on improving 

the living .standard of the popula¬ 



tion, through eomimmal and hou.s- 
ing constriiclioii, c.slcn.sioii of the 
network of licaltli iii'Uilutions, pen¬ 
sions and social insurance, tlcvclop- 
inent of education and culture. 

What arc llic more im].ortanl 
spccilic fcatiire.s of Ilic tendencies to 
improve the working people’s pms- 
licriiyV 'the substantial incrca.se in 
the vvage.s of workers and eirtploy- 
ecs, and in tlic incomes of cri-opcra- 
tive farmers, elTected two yi'ars ago, 
will be followed, according to ttie 
government’s programme, by a new 
substantial inena'-e in tlie wages of 
nil working people this yc'ur and 
next year. In addition to this, llie 
intriHiiiction of a livi-clay working 
week with a two-day week-end 
without affecting wages has already 
been launched, and will liecoine 
(Mllcial practice throughout the 
country in the near future. The 
two-day week-otid will enable every 
working man to .satisfy his material 
and cultural needs, to relax and re¬ 
store all his i):)wers for more pro- 


ConHunwr market 1st flooded by ever new products of the industry 


ductivc work. 
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The Jubilee 25th International 

Plovdiv Fair 


B ULGAUFA'S succosslul econo¬ 
mic clevciupnient in the lust 25 
years has paved the waj for e 
fFrcat expansion in her foreign trade. 
In for instance, exports and im¬ 

ports totailed 3,l)4:t million foreign 
currency leva, as against eCC million 
in ICjC. The proluiind structural 
change.s in the dcvcioj incnl of 'he 
national economy have afiecteil 'hj 
export lists very considerably. To¬ 
day exports of industrial rnacliitu's 
and equi|-.inent hol<l I'.ride of place, 
and in ir?!l lorriicd 43.t per cent of 
the totai volume of e.\ports. 

Hiilgaria is already trading with 
Ill countrie.s. 

The International Plovdiv Fair is 
one of the most important economic 
events in the life of the Bulgarian 
people. This year, it a ill on 

Feptember 21 tind will last till 


September .30. In the last few ycais 
this fair has won the reputation o" 
being a great trading event, with a 
modern technical aspect and with a 
lively commodity exchange between 
F.uropo and the countries of Asia 
and Africa. This year, the fair will 
be an international forum for scie.i- 
tific meetings and symposia on 
questions of commercial co-opera¬ 
tion. 

This .year the fair will mark its 
2.''th anniversary. This anniversary 
coincides with the a.lth annivcr.sar;. 
of the victory of the .socialist revo¬ 
lution in Bulgaria. 'I'liis fact pro¬ 
vides an excellent o})portunity for 
the fair to become a rovicA' and 
mirror of the economic progress of a 
youi'-g socialisl country. Ihe pro¬ 
ducts of engineering, chemi.slry, 
metallurgy, the light industry, the 


food and beverages industry, agri¬ 
culture and construction will cacti 
be exhibited in special pavilion.s. 

In the engineering pavilion there 
will be shown 4,f.O exhibits. 1,200 
of winch will repre.sent new achi¬ 
evement. Among other things, visit¬ 
ors will be aide to see Ihe new mo- 
del.s of the El.KA-22 and -25 elec¬ 
tronic calculator, which has wen 
wcrid rtcognilion, and also it; kinds 
of electric liucks and l.C.E. truck;-. 
New models of electric trucks with 
siartcrlc.ss t'.r.’. electric motors (a 
Lnlgarian inveiilioii) will be shown, 
as well as ar inleresting baling ma¬ 
chine' for the tobacco industry, cons¬ 
tructed by Bulgarian engineers. In 
the section for farm machinery, 
there wil bo various tyix's of trac¬ 
tors and Iraili.'i-s lor practically any 
kind of lic'ld work. Fifty different 
kii'ds ol farm maeliines are export¬ 
ed to 27 eoimlrics. including Syria, 
the Unilfd Arab Heiaiblic, Algeria 
and India. 

The <'leitru"il inditstry will shoi.- 
over 2i;c;; exhibits wiiicli will give 
a good idea of the developmeni '.i 
tins liekl. Fleetroiuc computers, 
transformers, asynehronic electric 
engines, electrical precision iiistru- 
nionts ui'.d apiaraliis. industrial 
electronic articles, lclc|?hi)ne ex¬ 
changes, radio sets arul TV sets arc 
iieing exported to dc.'ens of coun¬ 
tries. including Iran, Kuwait, Moro¬ 
cco, Ira.i, Ii'.flia, A'geria and othtr 
Alrican countries. 

The scale ol the exhibits of farm 
products will also be a large one. 
Wines, cigarettes, canned food, bot¬ 
tled fruit''’, provisions and vegetables 
wilh Ihe Bulgarian trade mark go 
to over 7C coiinirie.s. 

Only a few months remain to tlv? 
opening of the fair, but keen interest 
is already being shown in it. Over 
40 countries—at the end o( May—li 
•srcialisl ones, 11 from the ‘Third 
World' (Africa and Asia) and 20 
Western one.'!—had already sent in 
oiricial applications to take pari in 
it. It is expected that still more 
countries will exhibit at the fair. 

The Plovdiv International Fair 
will be an important meeting place 
for the establishment of new con¬ 
tacts and the conclusion of new 
deals between business circles in the 
f.ve continents. Let us wish it 
success! 



Main entrance to the Fair Grounds. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF 
AGRICULTURAL AVIATION 



by Todor G. Yancv, 

Ili’ail ol •Aiyo-chrii’iial CultiraU'> ' 
L'i’i.'jrt infill at Ibc 

Ai'Uitioii Si-rricc 


P rig:? to the Second World 
War RulgariJiii apiculture was 
greatly fraRinented. extensive 
and gave law yields. Under these 
CO! d'tions. th(! me of any inaehi- 
nery wa.s iiieoiieeivable. 

Alter the Second World War. 
however, when the people’s rule 
was established, agriculture deve¬ 
loped at a rapid rate Co-operative 
fanning ofiered conditions for the 
extensive use of farm rnac.hines. 
Tois nccositaleu the or, ani/ing of 
ag»icultui'.al aviation as a techno¬ 
logy cf the highe.st typ-e. bringiiv.; 
about exceedingly high productivity 
and high quality soil cultivation. 

Twenty years ago crop dusting 
was used for the ilrsl time in Bul¬ 
garian farming, after which Bul- 
paiia’s aericulturnl avation deve¬ 
loped very rapidly, especially after 
1£C’^'. At prej-ent Bulgaria holds 
second place in Europe after the 
USS". and third place in the 
v/orld for the number cf crop du.s- 
ters used and the areas cultivated. 

In the period between 11:02-63 the 
number of planes and helicopters 
employed in agriculture increased 
7.5-fold, from 15 in 19S2 to 114 in 
1038. At the same time the dusted 
areas also marked a 10-fold in- 
crca.se; from leC.CCO hectares in 
103*? to l .e million hectares in 
1068. While in 1982 one crop duster 
serviced ll.tCO ha, in 1938 the area 
was increased to 24.500 hectares. 

With every passing year the 
kinds of work done by planes and 
the helicopters increase. At pre¬ 
sent dusters performs 40 kinds of 
work, among which thorough pre¬ 
sowing fertiliser boadcasting the 
feedin.g, spraying and dusting to 
combat disea.ses and pests in a 
number of farm crops, such us: 
vineyards, orchards and market 
gardens, tobacco, cotton, hops, roses 
sugar beet, alfalfa, etc. Spraying 
with herbicides is also performed 
by planes, sowing of rice, spraying 
of wheat crops against weevils. 


spiaying of forests, etc. To give 
our readers a fuller idea of the 
great port played by aviation in 
the implementation of plant pro¬ 
tection measures and the spread 
ol fertilizers, it .should be pointed 
out that every year planes and 
helicopter.s spray 16t:,C00 ha with 
heitieides, 12{:.Ct.'; ha of tobacco. 
li'O.CCa ha of vineyards, about 
ItC.G-T": ha ol fruit-tree plantations, 
and also perform thorough pre- 
sowing fertilization ol 9C.1,OCO ha, 
etc. 

Tiie investigatons show that 
after the dusting treatment of 
tobacco agaln.st thrips. its produc¬ 
tion costs are reduced by 41.7 per 
cent as compared with ordinary 
cultivation, the biological effect is 
4 to 5 per cent higher, average 
yields are 180 to 2CC kg. per hectare 
and returns have increased by 110 
to I?.': leva per hectare. 

When wheat is sprayed with 
herbicides, yields are increased by 
reo to 38C kg per ha, and the net 
produce per ha by 58.20 leva. The 
dusting of rice increases yields by 
103 kg. per ha. 

Because of fertilizer dusting, re¬ 
sults in wheat crops have been 
very good: yields have increased 
between 250 and 070 kg. per ha. 


Fimllar an* the results in the case 
of cotton, vines, fruit trees, etc. 

Up to 1975, Ihc number of crop 
du.st< rs is to im re.i.se up to l^O 
machines, and the areas of which 
Buy will take care will come to 
3 million ha. 

Bulgarian agrieuliural aviation 
al.'co renders a.ssislanee to some 
Afiiein and Asian countries in 
protecting their farm trops agaimst 
pests. Our teialions with the Re¬ 
public ol Sudan have become tra¬ 
ditional along this line. Since 19C4 
cur avi.itlon has been bu.sy pro¬ 
tecting the cotton plantations in 
£.idan. 

Cur activity iji Iran is also ex¬ 
panding. In 193.’. 4 ;m:: 3 ha of 
cotton plantations were dusted by 
eight Bulgarian planes. This year 
Bulgaria's dustens will protect 
3LC',P3" fed! ins of cotton planta¬ 
tions against pests in the UAR. 

Bulsaria’s agricultural aviation 
is equipped with modern and 
highly effective planes and heli¬ 
copters and is manned by liighly 
trained and experienced flyers .and 
technicians, engineers and agro¬ 
nomists who can guarantee prompt 
and high quality .services in the 
(ase of many ctlier crop.s. .such a.s 
lemons, orangc.s. olives, etc. 



\'icw Iront ihv ifiriint of ii iiorkris' ii'fi Ihium’ at \'aiiia on the lilui-k Sea 


E very citizen of the Pcopie's 
Reputlic of Bulgaria is en¬ 
titled to the right of work and 
rest. This principle is embodied 
in the Constitution and is obser¬ 
ved both in word and deed, and 
can be best demonstrated by 
figure;!. At present, over a mil¬ 
lion of working people are en¬ 
titled to rest, as against 6000 in 
bourgeois days. In choosing 
places for holiday houses, all 
possible wishes of the workers 
r.nd employees are taken into 
consideration The large plants 
and factories run holiday houses 
of their own for their workers 
and employees. 

The holiday houses through¬ 
out the country fall into several 
categories. Some are run by the 
Central Council of Trade Unions 


and acconimodate about 300,(KtO 
persons, others by the balneo- 
sanatoria with accommodations 
for 150,000 persons, by the Cen¬ 
tral Union of Cooperative 
Farms, and so on. There are 
numerous holiday houses on the 
Black Sea shore accommodating 
C4,COO persons, as well as in 
Velingrad, Peshtera, Nessebur, 
Varna, Teteven and so on. The 
large trade union holiday house 
in Velingrad can accommodate 
70C0 persons at a time. Built in 
1952 it will receive its lOO.OOOlh 
holiday-maker this year. There 
is also a large co-operative farm 
holiday house in Velingrad, as 
well as a balneosanatorium and 
numerous smaller holiday houses 
of various factories and offices. 

There are several forms of 
holidaymaking in our country at 


Working 



present. Most widespread is the 
14-day holiday, which the work¬ 
ing people spend at the seaside 
and mountain resorts. This is 
the way 1/3 of the Bulgarian 
citizens spend their vacation. 

The balneosanatoria arc an¬ 
other form. They arc designed 
for recuparation and final con¬ 
solidation. The term covers 20 
days and includes a special re- 
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gime (or each kind of disease. 
The balneosanaloria are located 
at the spas, which are numerous 
in our country. Several new 
ones arc to be opened this year, 
such as, for instance, the one at 
the Momin Prohod with accom¬ 
modations for 3S0 persons, at 
Sandanski for 150 persons, at 
Primorsko 600 persons, and 
so on. 



It (rt the '’Golden Sands" resort 



Harcchen sfm the lilmloiws 


Hiking tours are a compara¬ 
tively new programme. Today 
about 20,000 people spend their 
holidays, travelling and walk¬ 
ing. New tours are being orga¬ 
nized of late, in order to popu¬ 
larize this kind of holiday¬ 
making still further. Cruises are 
organized on the Black Sea, 
along the Soviet coast and on 
the Danube. Large numbers of 
pupils also spend their holidays 
at holiday houses and camps. 
The Mitko Falaouzov Camp, 
which accommodates 17,000 
pupils a year, is one of the larg¬ 
est in the world. 

These holiday arrangements 
are accessible for the working 
people, because they pay about 
46 per cent of the cost. The rest 


is paid by the State Public 
Fund, from which over a mil¬ 
lion leva are spent for this pur¬ 
pose every year. For example, 
if 2C-day holiday card costs 52 
leva, the holidaymaker pays 30, 
and if the card is for 14 days 
and costs 36 leva, he pays only 
21 leva. 

Lately whole families are in¬ 
cluded in these vacation plans. 
The old holiday houses are be¬ 
ing reconstructed for this pur¬ 
pose, and new ones are built 
with more rooms for families. 
At present, about 12,000 families 
can spend their vacation toge¬ 
ther. Pensioners who maintain 
their trade union membershp 
are entitled to the same rights 
as regular workers. 
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UNIVERSAL MEDICAL CARE 


T he radical qualitative changes 
that have been brought about 
since September 9, 1C44, as a 
result ot the victory of the socialist 
revolution, have paved the way lor 
the triumph of socialist humanism 
in the sphere of public health. 

That socialism is indissolubly 
linked with improvement in welfare 
services can be seen in the groA'.h 
of our medical network, in the 
steadily increasing number of medi¬ 
cal workers, and in the health and 
demographic indices of our country. 
In 1B44, the country had 1,227 
different kinds of medical establish¬ 
ments. By 1C67 the number had 
risen to 5,232. Special institutions 
wore set up to exercise hygienic 
and epidemiological control and to 
ensure that the country had sanitary 
protection. In the same period there 
was a considerable rise in the num¬ 
ber of centres engaged in safeguard¬ 
ing the health of mothers and child¬ 
ren, such as women's and children's 
consultation centres, maternity 
homes, mothers' and children'.s 
homes. nurseries, kindergartens, 
milk kitchens, and so on. A system 
of medical establishments and holi¬ 
day houses was .set up in difTerent 
health resorts, to make use of our 
natural remedial resources for those 
needing treatment. 'I'he number of 
chemist’s sluqis inrreased from 1,911! 
in 1944 to in 1967. 

In respect to the number of um- 


by Hr KIRIL IGNATOV, 
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versity trained and secondary medi¬ 
cal stair, our country is among the 
states that arc most advanced, both 
economically and culturally. While 
in 1M4 the number of doctors in the 
country was only 3,516, by 1967 Uic 
number had ri.sen to 14,475. In 1944 
we had only f.24 stomatologists but 
in 1967 the number had gone up to 
,3,013. Today we have otie doctor 
per 516 of the population and one 
dentist per 2,766. The number of 
dispensing chemists rose from 695 
in 1944 to 2,077 in 1SS7. Sec<indary 
medical staff in 1044 numbered only 
2,710, but by 1967 it had already 
reached 42,000. The People's Gov¬ 
ernment trained secondary medical 
staff in specialities which did not 
exist in the country before, bringing 
laboratory as.sistants, clinical work¬ 
ers, rchabilitaturs, dental meciianics 
and others into the medical profes¬ 
sion. 

The systematic specialization and 
improvement of medical staff is a 
typical feature of our socialist pub¬ 
lic-health system. Our medical 
establishments are, at present, staff¬ 
ed by 10,262 i^niversity trained phy¬ 
sicians, stomatologists, chemists and 
other.s, with degrees obtained after 
long years of study and after taking 


a state examination. In the last 
several years we have also adopted 
a kind of post-graduation, skill- 
improvement system for secondary 
medical staff. 

Since the victory of the socialist 
revolution, our country has opened 
a number of scientific research insti¬ 
tutes, which are working on long 
and complicated la.sks connected 

with the practical needs of public 
health. 

The standard of our medical ser¬ 
vices is steadily rising. The medical 
establishments are being supplied 
with up-to-date apparatuses and 

equipment, which are a great help 
to us in taking precise and effective 
prophylactic measures, in making 
correct diagnoses and in giving 

treatment. 

The enlarged and modernized 

network of medical establishments, 
the groviing number of medical 
workers and their improved quali¬ 
fications. the practical assistance 
given by medical research and the 
fact that medical aid is accessible 
and free of charge to all have ex¬ 
tended the welfare front. The barrier 
between medical staff and patients 
lias been removed Anyone in need 
of medical aid receives it in full 
measure, irrespective of his material 
status and social standing. 

The humane character of our so¬ 
cialist public health system shows 
itself in a number of large-scale 
sanitary and hygienic measures that 
have been taken to ensure healthy 
working and living conditions, purity 
of air, water and .soil, fond free of 
harmful admixtures, proper diets 
and hygienic dwelling.s, etc. 

Through the favourable socio¬ 
economic changes, the demographic 
indicators of our country have im¬ 
proved and have placed us among 
the economically and culturally 
most advanced countries. The death 
rate in Bulgaria has dropped from 
14.0 per thousand in 1944 to 8.3 per 
thousand in 1967. Infant mortality 
has decreased from 144.5 per thou¬ 
sand live-bom children in 1944 to 
32.2 in 1966. The average length of 
life has risen from 51 years in the 
192$ 139 period to over 69 years for 
men and 72 for women in 1967. 

Twenty-flve years’ service to so¬ 
cialist humanism—such has been 
the work of the Bulgarian medical 
staff, who have devoted all their 
strength, knowledge and skill to the 
socialist revolution in our country. 



Kindergarten in the viilage of Urezovo, Plovdic district 
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•MEDICAL NEWS SNIPPEIS: 

Apparatus for Cancer 
Treatment 

A new department, which will 
employ high-power sources, 
was opened on February 1, 
1969, at the radiological section of 
the Oncology Research Institute in 
Sofia. The department has been til¬ 
ted out with a mo<iern Betatron ap- 
paratu.s of 42 MV, which ensures the 
most efieclive ray treatment, and 
al.so apparatus for telethcrapy. 

At present there are only about a 
dorc'n betatrons of over 40 MV in 
the world. This apparatus en'!ure.s 
considerably better treatment for 
deep tumours—lieatmenl in which 
surrounding tissue is not atTecle.l. 

Electric Heart Regulator 

A tractor driver K.M., aged 30. 
was found unconscious near hi.s 
tractor and taken to the local hos¬ 
pital. His electrocardiogram esta¬ 
blished the diagnosis; heart block 
with a very slow rhythm. The heart 
pulsated with 26-28 beats a minute. 
The patient was taken in an emer¬ 
gency plane to Sofia to the cardio¬ 
vascular surg(;ry clinic in the Insti¬ 
tute for Post-Graduate Specialisa¬ 
tion of Doctors. Here his heart w.i.t 
at once linked up with the big ap¬ 
paratus which makes it possible to 
regulate the rhythm of the heart 
artificially. Later on an electric re¬ 
gulator was implanted in the patient 
—a special small apparatus consist¬ 
ing of electrodes, placed directly in 
• 

the heart and a battery implanted 
under the skin of the chest. Tlic 
rhythm of the patient's heart rose 
to 76 beats a minute. When neces¬ 
sary, with the aid of a special de¬ 
vice the artificial rhythm can be 
changed. The patient now feels bel¬ 
ter, and in a short time he will be 
able to go back to work. 


A Rare Medical Case 

Alter an automobile accident, 
Penka Semova, a 16-year-old girl, 
was taken to hospital in a state ot 
shock. After a medical examination 
and after the ncce.ssary X-ray pho¬ 
tos had been taken, it was found 
that the hone of the left leg, fro.n 
the knee to the middle of the thigh, 
was missing. Gn the request of th.- 
doctors, militiamen searched the 
sp«»t where the accident took place 
and found the piece of bone, which 
was 18 cm long. The severe condi¬ 
tion of shock and some other com¬ 
plications in the girl’s urgani.sm, 
however, did not permit an immedi¬ 
ate implant of the bone. .Deeply 
frozen, the fragment of bone was 
sent for preliminary preparation and 
safe-keeping to the tissue bank of 
the Pirogov Ilositital in S<»tta. Six 
months later, after the giti hud 
undergone special treatment, an im¬ 
plant of the patient’s own fragment 
of Lone was made. Now the patien! 
is in her own home and is already 
able to take care of herself. 

Transistor for Electric Sleep 

At the Fleclromedical Plant near 
Tskur Station, a Bulgarian transistor 
apparatus to induce sleep has gone 
into regular production. It is called 
Somnolcma. In mcilicine, the mctiiorl 
of Ireatmenl by electric sleep is be¬ 
ing used on an ever wider scale, be¬ 
cause it successfully replaces vari¬ 
ous medicines which have a ba>t 
effect on different organs .of the 
body. Great interest is being shown 
in this apparatus in many coun¬ 
tries. Somnolema can be used in 
the treatment of nervous diseases to 
induce electric step and to provoke 
vibrations. 

The plant is also making an im¬ 
proved model of a unique Bulgarian 
apparatus, the so-called ionoforatur 


for dental treatment. The apparatus 
is for use in dental treatment and 
ionophoresis. Cysts can be elect roly- 
tically dis.soIved with it. 

The plant has also received many 
orders for the Bulgarian apparatus 
for ultra-sound therapy, with a ca¬ 
pacity of 13 watts, and for another 
one for crossed ultra-sound therapy. 
In so far as the latter is small and 
completely eleetronic it oxcc'ls the 
best apparatu.ses of its kind made in 
France and the Federal German Re¬ 
public. 

Cybernetics in Medicine 

The ANDROS heart-beat analyser 
ha.s now been put into operation in 
the dynamic diseases .section of the 
clinic for internal diseases and the¬ 
rapy at the Higher Institute of Me- 
dicino in Sofia. The cybernetic de¬ 
vice of this Bi'igarian invention nas 
been designed to record pul.sc-i-atc 
changes in the functioning of the 
hea’.'i. The ANDKtJS analyser gives 
a full picture of the functioning of 
the heart through electrocardio¬ 
graphs, vc'clcrocardiographs, oscilio- 
nietry, analysis of the external res¬ 
piration rate and other te.st.s. 

A New Kidney Transplant 

A kidney transplant has been per¬ 
formed in the clinic of urology at the 
Higher Institute of Medicine in Sofia. 
It is the second kidney transplant 
here, the first having been made in 
the Pirogov Emergency Hospital last 
November. 

The receiver was a 4C-ycar-old 
woman with a diagnosis of endemic 
nephropathia, and the donor was a 
44-year-old man who had just died. 
The operation was performed ac¬ 
cording to the method known and 
applied in other countries. The pa¬ 
tient’s condition is so far satisfactory. 
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BULGARIAN 


» HE Dimitrov Communist 
■ Youth Union (Komsomol) 
was founded soon after the vic¬ 
tory of the socialist revolution 
in Bulgaria. It became a leading 
force in guiding the develop¬ 
ment of Bulgarian youth. In its 
existence of almost a quarter of 
a century, it matured as a 
powerful organization, as a 
worthy successor and continuer 
of the heroic cause and tradi¬ 
tions of the Bulgarian youth re¬ 
volutionary movement. It be¬ 
came a school for brave, dedi¬ 
cated builders of socialism. 

With its activity, the Komso¬ 
mol has won great authority 
among the youth and the whole 
society as well. It is not by 
chance that the first construction 
projects; the Hainboaz Pass, the 
Pernik-Voluyak railway line 
and other sites, built with volun¬ 
tary labour of young people, are 
linked with its name. Dimitrov- 
grad, the first socialist town, the 
town of youth, was constructed 
by the Komsomol members in 
the middle of a bare field. Some 
of the largest industrial enter¬ 
prises in our country were also 


built with the help of the Kom¬ 
somol members. Such are the 
Kremikovtsi and Maritsa-Iztok 
Metal and Steel Works, the 
Petro-Chemical Works in Boui- 
gas. Ihe first atomic power sta¬ 
tion in the Balkans will also be 
constructed under the patronage 
of the Dimitrov Komsomol. 

Today the Bulgarian Komso¬ 
mol is really an organization for 
the all-round education of our 
young people. 

ALLROUND EDUCATION 

In the first place, the Komso¬ 
mol educates its members in the 
spirit of the socialist ideas. They 
study the Marxist-Leninist phi¬ 
losophy and are guided in their 
life by its basic laws. They ac¬ 
quire their knowledge at school 
and through various other forms 
of education, . such as political 
study circles, lectures and dis¬ 
cussion groups. With its educa- 
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tional activities, the Komsomol 
eontributes to the development 
of young people as highly ethi¬ 
cal persons and universally odu- 
c.-.ted individuals and worthy 
m'.mbers of the group. 

The Committee for Youth and 
t-ports, which was set up by a 
Government decision in April 
]i;68, has broadened the scope 
of the Komsomol activities and 
placed its work on a higher 
level. Promoted to the rank of 
Ministry, the Committee is now 
functioning in collaboration with 
the Komsomol. It represents the 
Komsomol at the higher bodies 
of leadership in the country and 
realizes in practice the idea of 
drawing large numbers of > oung 
people in the public, political 
and economic life. 

In accordance with the Com¬ 
mittee for Youth and Sports, the 
Komsomol decides the extreme¬ 
ly important problem of the 
vocational orientation of the 
young people. The main require¬ 
ment is that after finishing their 
primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion, young people should start 
learning some sort of trade, 
which is most important for the 
development of the national 
economy. 

A TECHNICAL NATION 

The Komsomol has responded 
with its own programme to the 
Government’s decision to deve¬ 
lop Bulgaria as a technical 
nation. For the solution of this 
problem rests in the hands of 
the young people. The interest 
of children in technical develop¬ 
ment and the exact sciences 
must be encouraged from a very 
early age, for they constitute the 
basis for the rapid and indepen¬ 
dent economic progress of every 
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country. Even children’s toys 
should serve this purpose. Later 
the numerous specialized tech¬ 
nical schools help students to 
continue their development as 
- able technical cadres with high 
professional and trade abilities 
and creative thought. On gra¬ 
duation some of them go to the 
universities and the rest start 
to work. The latter can at the 
same time continue their educa¬ 
tion. 

For the implementation of its 
tasks, the Komsomol dispo.ses of 
a largo material base which con¬ 
tributes to the all-round deve- 
’ lopment of the young people. 
The hundreds of technical la¬ 
boratories, radio-centres, driv¬ 
ing-practice cars, clubs in rail¬ 
ways, sailing and avidcrafts very 
much contribute to the mastoi- 
ing of various trades. Very in¬ 
teresting in this respect is the 
practice of some Sofia factories 
which have adopted a five-day 
working week. On the sixth day 
they place everything at the dis¬ 
posal of the vocational school 
students. Thus the young people 
can acquire good trade .skill. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Physicial culture and sports 
are also included in the acti¬ 
vities of the Komsomol. Along 
with the efforts to train sports 
masters, care is taken to pro¬ 
mote mass sports activities for 
' the education of physically fit 
and intellectually developed 
young people. There are sports 
grounds in every school or uni¬ 
versity, in every enterprise or 
co-operative farm. An increas¬ 
ing number of young people are 
beginning to train in some sport 
in their spare time. The main 
prerequisite for the rapid de¬ 
velopment of sports in Bulgaria 
is the drawing of very large 
number of young people in them. 
Bulgarian young people can be 


legitimately proud of their 
World, European and Olympic 
champions, who have made our 
country famous at many inter¬ 
national sports competitions. 

The youth brigade movement 
is the Komsomol's oldest and 
most firmly established form of 
education. Every year thousands 
of young people take part in 
the numerous brigades at the 
building sites and in the co¬ 
operative farms. Thus they help 
in the construction of our socia¬ 
list society. It is mainly the 
students from the secondary and 
higher schools who participate 
in the youth brigade movement. 
They help in the construction of 
roads and some large industrial 
projects. Some improvements 
are to be introduced in the orga¬ 
nization of the brigades. Thus, 
for example, young people whose 
education is closely connected 
with a certain branch of pro¬ 
duction will be sent to the res¬ 
pective branch to master their 
future profession or trade. 

AMATEUR ART 

Cultural clubs play an impor¬ 
tant part in the aesthetical edu¬ 
cation of young people in the 
villages, where there are less 
cultural institutions. At the 
clubs there are libraries, theatre 
and cinema halls, musical ins¬ 
truments and halls for games. 
There young people practise 
their favourite artistic activity, 
watch films, listen to lectures, 
watch the performances of visit¬ 
ing theatres, and dance, making 
good use of their spare time. 

Komsomol members and Bul¬ 
garian young people have every 
righe to be proud of their talent¬ 
ed representatives in the sphere 
of art and science. The skill and 
high professional training of 
young Bulgarian architects, doc¬ 
tors and engineers are already 
well-known abroad. Young 


talents in the sphere of music, 
the fine arts, literature and the 
theatre have also achieved great 
success. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

The Bulgarian Komsomol 
takes an active part in the inter¬ 
national youth organizations— 
the World Federation of Demo¬ 
cratic Youth and the Internatio¬ 
nal Student Union, of which it 
is a member. Its constructive 
eflorls in the struggle for peace 
and for the establishment of a 
lasting union among young peo¬ 
ple throughout the world have 
won our Komsomol great inter¬ 
national prestige. This was best 
proved when the Ninth Youth 
Festival for Solidarity, Peace 
and Friendship was held in 
Bulgaria. At a time when the 
international .set-np was charac¬ 
terized as rather grave, the Bul¬ 
garian young people coped bril¬ 
liantly with the task of being the 
host and organizer of the b’esti- 
val. The basic aim of the Kom- 
.somol is to educate fervent 
patriots, true to their socialist 
fatheland. Bulgarian young peo¬ 
ple are convinced patriots who 
treasure with love the rich and 
heroic history of their people, 
and are proud of the great achie¬ 
vements of socialism in the last 
twenty-five years. 

Bulgarian young people are 
patriots, but by no means chau¬ 
vinists. The Komsomol educates 
them in the spirit of internatio¬ 
nalism and solidarity with pro¬ 
gressive youth throughout . the 
world in the struggle for peace 
and democracy. Having a keen 
feeling for politics, Bulgarian 
young people have always prom¬ 
ptly responded and in the right 
way to the most important 
events, and have supported the 
nations struggling for their 
national independence. Our 
young people have time and 
again demonstrated their unity 
M'ith the fighting Vietnamese 
people and their readiness to 
stretch a friendly hand to every¬ 
one who wants to live in peace 
and friendship. 
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BOOK-PUBLISHING IN BULGARIA 


I T has only been under the peo¬ 
ple's rule that creative and 
scientific thous^ht and book- 
publishing have teally been able 
to flourish in Bulgaria. In 25 years 
book-publishing has risen sixfold. 
At present over 43 million volumes 
of Bulgarian books go into circu¬ 
lation every year. Bulgaria Is 
among the first countrie.s in 
Europe in the number of book.s 
published per capita. 

The works of the best Bulgarian 
writers -are being continually pub¬ 
lished and republi.shed. In 25 ycar.s 
the works of the famous national 
poet and novelLst, Ivan Vazov, have 
run through 160 editions in more 
than three million copies. Contem¬ 
porary Bulgarian work.s -are also 
being published In large numbers. 

The principal reason that the 
works of Bulgarian writers are In 
such great demand Is that they 
come up to the criterion that the 
closer the feelings and thoughts, 
expressed in a book, are to those 
of the people, and the more truly 
a writer succeeds in reflecting the 
vital problems and tendencies oi 
his own time, the more popular 
he Is with renders. 

Book-publishing is unstintedly 
aided by the state. The state and 
public publishipg houses that it 
sets up are provided with every¬ 
thing necessary for turning out 
cheap and well-made books th-at 
are within the bounds of every¬ 
one's poasibllltles. There are 22 
publishing houses In the country 
at present, all of them specializing 
In some branch of publlshln,g. 

In the period 1647-53 some 849 
scientific books were published and 
In the following decade lF,58-;89 
the number went up to 941. 

Today the scientific works and 
popular scientific literature that is 
published Is in conformity wit h the 
requirements of life. The publish¬ 
ing of books of this kind is no 
longer done In hapharard fashion 
ns It used to be In the past, but is 
done for a clear purpose. Science 
has now really taken on the capa¬ 
city of a powerful productive force 
In the material and cultural cons¬ 
truction of the new society. 

In the years of the people's rule 
socio-political literature has had 
a big circulation. From 1044 to 


1967 some 14,924 publications came 
out In a total circulation of 
€3,764,618 copies. 

The cultural revolution in our 
country which Is so clearly reflec¬ 
ted in the increase In the number 
of books published, -and In the rise 
in the circulation, brings up an¬ 
other aspect of the question—the 
ever-growing demand for Bulga¬ 
rian literature abroad. Never before 
have our cultural relations with 
foreign countries been so wide in 
their' scope as they -are now. By 
the end of 1962, 1.326 books by 
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Bulgarian authors had already 
been translated and published in 
dlilerent countries, both far and 
near. Not only the number of 
tiunsiations has grown, but also 
the list of those authors who.se 
work.s are being translated. In 120 
years before 1644 a total of only 
1.133 works by 112 authors were 
translated, while from September 
tth. 1644 to 1662 there were 
4,8S3 books by 743 authors trans¬ 
lated Into foreign languages. 

The most outstanding works In 
the cla.sslcal and contemporary 
literature of the world are being 
translated into Bulgarian. In the 
last fO years or so, the works of 
Tolstoy, for example, have run 
through 60 editions in a circula¬ 
tion of 812,030 copies, those of 
Sholokov—40 editions In a circula¬ 
tion of 621,.''i30, those of Hugo—24 
editions In a circulation of 461.000 
copies, those of Shakespeare—33 
editions in a circulation of 420,000 
and those of Schiller—17 editions 
in a circulation of 219,0-30. 

The lay-out, print, type face, etc., 
of Bulgarian books has been con¬ 
siderably improved. Many graphic 
artists and illustrators are working 
in the publishing houses, putting 
their talent to good use to make 
books pleasing to the most fa.stl- 
dious readers. 

Now there are 1,?18 book-shops 
in Bulgaria, of which 489 are In 
villages. These are significant 
figures and reflect the upsurge In 
book-publishing and in culture 
generally In a country, having a 
population of 8 million. 
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Voter of a book on Constantine Cijrill 
published by Scg/im, Paris. 


BULGARIAN BOOKS ABROAD 


I N the last quarter of a century, 
the works of Bulgarian authors 
have been piiblisitcd in mure than 
60 languages, in .'i.SO'S volumes and 
in millions of copies. 

Tlie figures for i-.ocfry and tiction 
are the most impressive. In the 20 
years from the lil)cration of Bulga¬ 
ria to the victory of September 9th, 
1944, only 350 works of poetry and 
Action were translated into foreign 
languages, but in tlic last 25 years 
the number of translated works 
soared up to 2,30C. The works of 
more than 800 writers, from tlic 
period of the Bulgarian National 
Bevival to our own limes, have been 
circulated abroad. The number of 
Bulgarian books, published iit Rus¬ 
sian and in the languages of the 
other Soviet peoples is the greatest 
—DCO dilTcrcnt works. In the last 


five years 171 volumes of Bulgarian 
poetry and fiction have been pub¬ 
lished in the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
.slovakia and Rumania. 

Bulgarian poetry and I’etion are 
available also in Italian, French, 
Fnglish, Spanish, Greek, Swedish, 
Finnish and Flemifh. The number of 
books published in Fsporanlo is con¬ 
siderable. Bulgarian writers arc 
known even in such faraway coun¬ 
tries as Japan, India, Indonc.sia, 
Brazil and Argentina. 

Numerous Bulgarian socib-politi- 
eal, seienlitie, agricultural and tech¬ 
nical books are also published ab¬ 
road. .Selected works, articles and 
speeches l»y Gcorgi Dimitrov have 
been published in 132 volumes in 20 
languages and tho.se by Todor Zhiv¬ 
kov in 08 volumes in 13 languages. 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
ON CONSTANTINE-CYRIL, THE 
PIlILOSOPHliiR 


A three-day symposium, dcdicaled 
to the work of the great Slav en¬ 
lightener Constantine-Cyril, «.he 
Philosopher, was held in Solia re¬ 
cently. The aim of this symposium 
was to .shed light on the nationel 
and universal importance of the 
work of Cyril and of his brother 
Methodiu.s. 

Besides prominent Bulgarian 
scholars, headed by Academician 
Todor Pavlov, Honorary Chairman 
of the Bulgarian Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, a number of well-known 
foreign Slav scholars look part in 


the .symposium: Prof. Evgeni Kiril- 
yuk and Prof. Alexander Kaz.hdan 
(USSR), Prof. Kranti.szck Slawski 
(Poland). Dr. Peter Kiray (Hun¬ 
gary), Prof. Br. Paul Nowotn.v 
(GDR), A.ssistarit Prof. Gheorghi 
Mihaila (Rumania), Pi'of. Robert 
T’riomphc (France). Prof. Robert 
Ottie (Britain), Prof. Bruno Meii- 
ggi (Italy), Prof. Anthonii-Emilii 
Tahiaos (Greei»), Prof. Gunn.Tr 
Jacobson (Sweden), and others. 
Twenty-six scholarly papers on 
variou.s aspecis of the life of Cyril 
and his many-sided activity were 
read. A number of other problems, 
such as the literary monuments of 
the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
development of the literary langu¬ 
age, the emergence and the fate of 
the Slavonic script, certain question-! 


connected with the activity of the 
disciples of Cyril and Methodius 
and new facts about the history of 
the Old Bulgarian language were 
also disciusscd. 

Stress was laid <in the same idea 
in ail the pap-ers read at (he sympo¬ 
sium: the idea that not only the 
Slavs but also all cultured peoples 
feel a jirofound re.'-psct and grati¬ 
tude for what Cyril and Methodius 
did, because the results of their 
work ha\-e long since gone beyond 
the original boundaries and has 
been transformed into something of 
universal imp<irtancc. 

A paper read by Bulgarian scho¬ 
lars at the symposium revealed that 
the number of studies on the life 
and work of I he two brothers al¬ 
ready exceeds lOCO. 


ElGHTimi ANNIVERSARY OF 
SOFIA UNIVERSITY 


The Kliment Ohridski State Uni¬ 
versity, which is the biggest Bulga¬ 
rian establishment of higher educa¬ 
tion, is celebrating its EGth anniver¬ 
sary. Some 5,000 regular and extra¬ 
mural students are pursuing their 
studies in its nine faculties with 
their 28 departments. Forty-Avc per 
cent of the students receive scholar¬ 
ships. The teaching staff consists of 
732 members, of whom 17 are aca¬ 
demicians, 19—corre.sponding mem¬ 
bers of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences and 121<—university profes¬ 
sors. 20,315 people graduated from 


it in the period preceding the vic¬ 
tory of the socialist revolution in 
1944, as against 41,495 in the 
twenty-Ove years since then. The 
latter Ogurc would have been still 
higher had not some of the univer¬ 
sity faculties established themselves 
as separate higher educational insti¬ 
tutions in the last few years. Today 
almost all fundamental, social and 
natural sciences are being taught at 
SoAa University. 

Resides attending lectures, stu¬ 
dents participate in the work of 
student study-groups and work out 
and defend diploma theses. Tl'.ey 
have laboratories, equipped with all 
necessary apparatuses, at their dis¬ 


posal. TTie University has a good 
library (800,000 volumes and 3,800 
lieritxlicals), which is also at their 
disposal. Its Ave reading-rooms and 
the reading rooms of the teaching 
staff seat 1,650. Annually 10,000 
students make use of 45C.0C0 books 
belonging to the library, which 
houses the dissertations of the 
scholars and scientists of the Uni¬ 
versity, as well as valuable collec¬ 
tions of w'orks on different branches 
of learning and science taught at 
the university—mathematics, phy¬ 
sics, philosophy, history, geography, 
etc. It is considered that the libraiy 
houses the richest store of medieval 
Bulgarian and Byzantine historiral 
literature. 



Rough 


Roads 


by Ilia Slavchev 


P ROLOGUE: It was a warm 
autumn evening. A light blue 
car drove past the narrow little 
streets of the town and headed for 
the dark slopes of the Rhodopes 
nearby. There were vineyards, fruit 
trees heavy with fruit and market 
gardens on either side of the road. 

•Why don’t you turn on the 
headlights of this bone breaker?’ 

•Don’t be insulting. It’s getting 
you places and you keep Insult¬ 
ing it!’ 

‘You’re giving yourself a black 
eye with a rattle-trap like this!’ 

‘Stop it, Vrabcho. or I’ll put you 
out!’ 

‘Oh, let’s not quarrel. How about 
a song, eh!’ 

It wa.s grow¬ 
ing quite dark. 
The car groped 
along, listening 
to the old popu¬ 
lar song. Two 
men, two . bid 
friends— Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel 
Todor Olchev, chief of the crimi¬ 
nal department of the Plovdiv Dis¬ 
trict Headquarters of the Ministry 
of the Interior, and Vrabcho, the 
ex-criminal, were singing. 

The evening was warm and quiet. 
VRABCUO’S STORY; I come 
from Plovdiv, from Kucuk Paris. 
.Have you ever heard about Kucuk 
Paris? I won’t stoo to describe the 
misery to you. Only the Gypsies in 
Stolipinovo were worse off. The 
houses there were built as if for a 


joke. Those were not houses, they 
were a calamity. And all of them 
were full of children. 

In our family there were a lot 
of children, too, all of us little. 
Our clothes were all tatters, we 
didn’t have enough bread, and in 
winter coal was only a bright 
dream. I used to steal coal. Either 
from the cars or straight from the 
locomotives. 

Then I met Yarga. That was our 
nickname for ^ him. There was an¬ 
other one, Ta'lasha, a pickpocket 
of class. Then there was Dragan 
the Blind, Zhango the Lame, one 
with a woman’s name—Danche, 
Pundyu, the Tooth. They aren’t 
about any more. Some grew old 
in prison, others just faded out 
not knowing themselves what 
happened to them. They left no¬ 
thing behind, nothing except a 
bad memory, I’m the only one who 
is still around. I, Vrabcho, as they 
called me, got off safe, 

"We would manage to pull off a 
job once in a while, but then I got 
caught. It was mv 41st. theft. They 
took me in to the chief of the 
criminal police department. He 
was cutting his nails with a pair 
of tiny scissors and without look¬ 
ing at me, said softly and simply: 

‘Well, what am I to do with 
you?’ 

‘Let me go home. Sir,’ I said. 

‘How can I let you go? Don’t 
you know we can’t do without you. 
It is through you that we make a 
living. And then, there is a little 


Job that we have to get done, you 
and V / * 

‘Let's gp ahead |md do/t/ I said, 
‘I’ve never been afraid of any 
work!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he agreed, ‘but this one’ 
is not going to be to your liking. 
I’m sure. What I have to do,' he 
said and came up to me, ‘what I 
have to do is to teach you a lesson. 
But you’re .so frail. If I take it out 
on your chest, you'll come down 
with TB. And I pity you. So well 
try the soles. Get ready.’ 

I was in prison three months. I 
was in bed the whole time because 
I couldn’t stand on my feet. 

That’s how It was. I went on 
stealing, both with gangs and on 
my own. On my own I worked the 
peasants on market days. Once I 
went to the nearby village of 
Karaagach, once I broke Into the 
house of a general, but best of all 
were the water pipes. I unloaded 
them straight from a car at the 
freight station. That night I pock¬ 
eted 500,030 leva bills. I can’t tell 
you what that would be in today’s 
money, but I felt very rich. I took 
a cab, made myself comfortable in 
it and told the cabman to drive 
me to Stolipinovo. I drove along 
the streets Stolipinovo in state and 
a whole regiment of naked little 
Gypsy children gathered round 
while I took twenty leva bills out 
of my inside pocket and threw 
them out. The Gypsy kids scram¬ 
bled about, caught the paper bills 
out of the air and shouted: ‘Hur¬ 
rah! Long live Vrabcho!’ and I felt 
greater than a king. On the third 
day, there wasn’t a cent left. • 

Then I served a term in prison. 
I served two terms in fact. Then 
came the Ninth of September and 
we were all released. 

To tell you the truth, at that 
time we did not understand what 
was happening. Everybody shouted 
‘•Hurrah!’ and so did we. We clap¬ 
ped more than the others, and 
shouted ‘Hurrah’ till we went 
hoarse, and we kept on stealing as 
before. We even found our chances 
better now, because with all the 
upset, you know, it was easy fish¬ 
ing in troubled waters. But we were 
soon disappointed. One after the 
other, we again found ourselves in 
prison. One year later I came out, 
wandered about for a while, got an 
idea of the new atmosphere and 
then took to gambling. I bad a 
stresde of luck, nothing of great 
importance to tell }rou the truth. I 



thought I’d get away with It, but 
^ 0 . Tha militia picked me up one 
day anw was questioned by senior 
lleutenknVjpiat Is how I met 
Comrade Todor Oichev. 

* LIEUTENANT GICHEV’S STORY 

Yes In the past Vrabcho was one 
of the notorious petty criminals in 
Plovdiv. But you needn’t be sur¬ 
prised that he Is a very good friend 
of mine. 

As senior lieutenant, I had come 
to know about almost every crimi¬ 
nal offender in Plovdiv, but I met 
Vrabcho a little later. He had com¬ 
mitted a theft which I solved. I 
noticed that the job had been done 
professionally and with a kind of 
ffnesse. I realized that this was a 
thief who was no novice. I rum¬ 
maged through the old police 
records and found a pretty long 
and detailed criminal record. What 
was I to do? I had plenty of evi¬ 
dence about the thief to deliver 
him to the public prosecutor, and 
then what? .He would serve a term 
of a year or two, and when he got 
out he would start all over again. 
I was sure of it, because Vrabcho 
was incorrigible. Thi^ type can 
never be impressed by a public 
prosecutor, court or imprisonment. 
They have usually taken all these 
things into consideration, and are 
ready to take the risk. I wondered 
how I could influence him. 

I had Vrabcho called in. He was 
on the short side and thin. He was 
outwardly calm, naive looking and 
even wore a gentle smile. I told 
him that I did not need his con¬ 
fession, because I had enough evi¬ 
dence to turn him over to the pub¬ 
lic prosecutor at once. 

But I wanted to know whether 
he was not going to give up his 
'trade' at last and start living like 
ether people. Then I told him to go 
home and to come back in a fev- 
days. Vrabcho stood there looking 
at me in a confused way. He was 
prepared for the usual procedure 
but he was not psychologically pre¬ 
pared for this turn. 

• 

That was the beginning, and it 
might have remained a mere be¬ 
ginning, if it had not been follow¬ 
ed up by long and difficult work. 
How much time I spent with him, 
how many heads of factories I had 
to quarrel with, and how many I 
had to beg to ^ve Vrabcho a Job. 
No one wanted to have him, yet If 
he failed to keep a regular Job, all 
my efforts would have been wasted. 


Soon Vrabcho got married, twins 
were bom, then another two chil¬ 
dren. As his family grew large he 
could not afford to stay jobless. 
Now 1 had a whole family to save 
besides Vrabcho. '' 

VRABCHO'S STORY. So I enter¬ 
ed the office of Senior Lieutenant 
Oichev, knowing full well from the 
past that 1 was in for a beating. 
When I saw his face, a cold shud¬ 
der ran down my spine. ‘Vrabcho,’ 
I said to myself, ‘God help you and 
give you courage.’ But nothing 
happened, absolutely nothing. He 
didn’t ask to write anything, did 
not question me, did not make me 
give any depositions. He didn’t 
touch me with a Anger. 

‘Oo home,' he said, I don’t want 
to see you as your are. Get out, and 
in two days,’ he said, ‘come in again 
and tell me that you will put an 
end to your thieving.’ 

I went out dripping wet witli 
perspiration, feeling I’d been in :i 
hot bath. ‘Strange fellow,’ I said 
to myself, ‘he could have sent me 
to prison like that, but he didn’t. 
What's going on in this country of 
ours!' I couldn’t understand a 
thing. 

In the evening the others met 
me. They knew I’d been caught and 
wanted to hear all about it. 

‘Well, does the people’s militia 
dust your coat any better?’ they 
asked me. 

‘No one,’ I, replied, ‘so much as 
touched me.’ 

“That can’t be!’ Mango the Lame 
said. 

‘If you don’t believe me, try it,’ 
I said, ‘you know how.’ ‘No, some¬ 
thing’s the matter with them, 
something’s gone wrong’, Danchc 
threw in. 

‘Its all clear to me,’ said Talasha. 
‘They’re new and have no experi¬ 
ence, but they’ll learn.’ 

But something was happei^ng to 
me already, something was sending 
me back to the Senior Lieutenant. 

I began dropping in on him and 
looked for chances to meet him 
and talk with him. Then I realized 
that he was also looking for me, 
but on the sly, so I wouldn’t sus¬ 
pect. ,He would come to my house 
and I went to his, and he did not 
consider it below him to talk In a 
friendly way with a criminal type 
like myself. Comrade Oichev was a 
man, a great man. a man with a 


great heart, 1 mean. It’s hard for 
me to describe him to you, but let 
me tell you what happened once. 

The twins had just been born, 
winter was coming and there 
wasn't a scrap of kindling wood or 
a lump of coal in the house. Be¬ 
sides, I had no job. I went to Com¬ 
rade Oichev. 

‘I’ve come,’ I told him, ‘to tell you 
that I’m going to steal. You know 
I’m out of work. It’s like a deep- 
freezer at home and the twins will 
freeze to death. I can’t live this 
way. I'm going to steal, and then 
you can hang me up on the gallows 
if you want to!’ 

He took out his wallet. 

‘See what’s in there, and leave 
half of it for me, because 1 have 
children, too.’ 

I took the money, but I still saw 
black. I didn’t even think of thank¬ 
ing him. It was only when I was 
out in the street that I realized 
what had happened. I felt my 
knees buckling. It may have been 
from emotion, but it may also have 
been from hunger for I’d had no 
food since the day before. And then 
I swore to myself never to betray 
Comrade Gichev’s trust. 

EPILOGUE. It was about mid¬ 
night. A soft autumn rain Just 
bathed the sleeping city. Large rain 
drops shone on the yellow chestnut 
leaves. The quiet streets were wet 
with rain. 

‘I know that it isn’t an easy 
thing, but outside of you I have 
no one to turn to.’ 

‘Have you decided on a three- 
room flat? 

‘I have no other way out, mine 
is a large family.’ 

‘And what about the money?’ 

‘I’ll manage to get it together 
somehow. You know that I’ve been 
saving for ten years now. My Job 
is a good .one. I get something for 
the painting I’m doing. And Lazar, 
the eldest one, has been helping 
me all summer. Shall we sing some 
song now!’ 

’The old car rattled along the 
quiet streets which were wet with 
the warm autumn rain. 


Reprinted from 
Rabotnichesko Delo, 
No. 165, June 13, 196B 






















From here, from the sinninits oj our 25th Jubilee, loe express our fraternal gratitude to the world 
communist and worker’s movement, to all honest people in the world, tcho invariably gave their sup- 
IMrt to the heroic .struggles of the Bulgarain Communi.st Party who greeted our victory on Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1944, and who, with their struggles, tied up the bloody hands of international reaction, contri¬ 
buted to the ]>rescrration of world peace and gave us the irrecious possibility to build our new life 
in peace! They may rest assured that, as hitherto .so also in future, the ever living revolutiovarij heart 
of Bulgaria will beat in uni.son icith their hearts, that , as hitherto lo also in future, they can always 
rely on our fraternal support. 

—From tlio spoech of Todor Zhivkov on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the National Day 
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'A ^ICY OF GOOD NEIGHBOURLY RELATIONS 

Elxcer^ from the Speech of TODOR ZHIVKOV, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party and Prime Minister of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, on the 
occasion of the 25th Jubilee Anniversary of the Socialist Revolution 


F or 25 years now the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria has 
consistently and unswervingly 
pursued a foreign policy aimed at 
consolidating and strengthening 
the positions of socialism for the 
triumph of our great cause, the 
cause of socialism and commun¬ 
ism. 

For 25 years the People’s Re¬ 
public of Bulgaria has l)een con¬ 
sistently and unshakubly pursuing 
a foreign policy aimed at the 
pres«>rvation and consolidation of 
world peace, a policy of good- 
neighbourly relations and co¬ 
operation in the Balkans, of peace¬ 
ful co-existence among states with 
diff(?rent .social systerrus. 

The cornerstone in''the founda¬ 
tions of our foreign ])o1icy is the 
cl<*ar and consistnit lin<' of an all- 
sided consolidation and di’vclop- 
ment of Bulgaria’s ties with the 
fraternal socialist nations and 
above all with the bulwark of 
cominunism lin the world, our 
double liberator, the Soviet linion. 

This ])olicv of ours with regard 
to the Soviet Union is determined 
both by the internationalism of 
the Bulgarian communists, which 
in the past found an expres.sion in 
Georgi Dimitrov’s classical defini¬ 
tion of the attitude towards the 
Soviet Union as being the touch¬ 
stone for detcTinining genuine 
internationalism, and by the vitd 
interests of Bidgaria as a state m 
general imd as a socialist state in 
particular. Already at the dawn of 
socialist rule in Bulgaria, the. 
leader of the Bulgarian people 
•Georgi Dimitrov pronounced the 
remarkable words, which have be¬ 
come our national creed: “For the 
Bulgarian people,” he declared, 
‘‘friendship with the Soviet LTnion 
is as vitally necessary as the sun 
and the air are for every living 
being." 

Bulgaria's vital interests also 
determine our mutual relations 
with die countries of the world 


socialist system, they also lie at 
the basis of our treaties of alliance 
with the member countries of the 
Warsaw Pact and of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance, 
with which we are bound together 
by a common faith, a common 
goal, a common struggle—the 
struggle for the triumph of com- 
muiiisml 

Our policy towards the newly- 
lib(>rated countries and towards 
the countries with a capitalist 
.social system is also consistent and 
clear. It is a policy of .all-nnind 
support for the countries fighting 
to preserve their national in¬ 
dependence, to con.solidate their 
economy and for a non-capitalist 
road of development. It is a policy 
of all-sided support for the na¬ 
tional liberation movements of the 
peoples fighting to win their in- 
depi'ndence from imperialism. It 
is a policy «)f peaceful co-existence 
among jill nations, irrespective of 
their social .system. 

The exceptional stability of oiir 
international status, Bulgaria’s 
high international pro.stige and the 
respect which otir country enjoys 
among the progre.ssive forces in 
the world, represent a triumph of 
this foreign policy. Today the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of Bulgaria main¬ 
tains diplomatic relations with 80 
ixnintries in all parts of the world, 
it has expanding trade relations 
with 111 countrie.s and it is making 
its contribution, at all levels, for 
the consolidation of world peace 
and the development of co-operji- 
tion among nations. 

Naturally, the situation in the 
Balkan Peninsula and our rela¬ 
tions with our neighbouring c-oiiii- 
tries are of particular importance 
to us. For many decades the Bal¬ 
kan Peninsula was the power keg 
of Europe. Both the Bulgarian 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie in 
the'other Balkan countries pursued 
a selfish class policy, a policy of 
rabid chauvinism and national ad¬ 
venturism. A tool of the various 


[reat imperialist powers, the Bal- 
;an bourgeoisie involved our peo- 
les in bloody wars. Oiu own 
ourgeoisie proved particularly ill- 
fated; it led Bulgaria into several 
national catastrophes and had 
brought it on the brink of ruin, 
from which only the socialist re¬ 
volution on September 9, 1944 and 
the fraternal assistance of the 
Soviet Union saved it. 

In spite of the tremendous com¬ 
plexity of mutual relations be¬ 
tween the Balkan cotintries, in¬ 
herited from the p.Tst, for 25 years 
now the People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia has been pursuing a policy 
of good-neighbourly relations and 
co-operation. Tliis policy is not the 
result of conjunctural rea.sons, it is 
not an e,\pression of weakness. 
Bulgaria has never lH}(*n so strong 
from a political, economic and 
militarx' point of view, it ha.s never 
before had such powerful and 
loyal allies. But Bulgaria Is a 
socialist c-ountr)' and both its na¬ 
tional interests and the interests 
of the socialist system and of the 
international communist and na¬ 
tional liberation movement dictate 
to it to pursuf' a policy »)f peace, 
good-neighbourline.ss and co-one- 
ration in the Balkans, a policy 
which fully corresponds to the 
vital intere.sts of all Balkan na¬ 
tions as well. In the hjtnre, too, 
we shall continue to make everv 
effort and we .shall .support all 
initiatives for the development of 
gf)od-neighbourly relations and 
peaceful co-operation among us, 
and will strengthen friendship 
and mutual assistance with the 
Balkan socia1i.st nations and 
peoples. 

The People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia will continue to make its 
contribution to the work of the 
United Nations, to the activity of 
the different international state, 
public, political, trade tmion, eco¬ 
nomic, scientific, educational, cul¬ 
tural and other m-ganisations, 



which pursue the noble aims of 
peace and collaboration among 
the states and nations of our 
planet. Neither our Government, 
nor our public, political and cultu¬ 
ral organisations or our people 
will spare any efforts along this 
line. 

I .should like to cinpha.si7,e the 
firm resolve of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party to continue to make 
its contribution for the consolida¬ 
tion of the intcrnatioiui] commu¬ 
nist and workers’ movement and 
of the world anti-imperialist front, 
for the implementation of the line 
mapped out at the Moscow con¬ 
ference of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. Since its founda¬ 
tion and up to now the Bulgarian 
Communist Party has alwuvs been 
nnswervinglv loyal to proletarian 
internationalism, in this great 
principle it sees the main giia- 
rantc'e for the triumph of the 
struggle for the liberation of the 
working class from the oppression 
of capital and for the triumph of 
socialism in the world, and 
not only will it never deviate 
from it in its own activity, but it 
will also, with all the forces and 
means at its dusposal, strive and 
fight for its c-onsistent and full ap¬ 
plication in the relations between 
all tlu' detachments of our groat, 
united and indivisible world mov<'- 
inentl 

For many centuries the Bulga¬ 
rian i)eople themselves fought for 
their national freedom, for many 
decades they sacrificed their life 
in the battles for the victory of 
socialism. That is why our people 
ardently and wholeheartedly sym¬ 
pathise with the peoples that have 
risen, arms in hand, and at the 
price of dear sacrific*i?s. at the cost 
of the* life of their worthy sons 
and daughters, an* proudly and 
unswervingly fighting against im¬ 
perialism, against the colonizers 
and neo-colonialists, against ex¬ 
ploitation and the class domina¬ 
tion of the bourgeoisie, fur nation¬ 
al and social liberation, for a 
human life! 

On the day of our 2.5th anniver¬ 
sary we send fraternal greetings to 
the heroic Vietnamese people, the 
people who set an example to all 


modem mankind of how one must 
wage the fight against the insolent 
enemies of freeaom. We repeat 
again and again: Wc stand with 
you, Vietnam! 

We greet the Arab peoples, 
fighting against Israel's aggression, 
against the attempts of imperial¬ 
ism to make them drop on their 
knees. We .support and we .shall 
continue to support their efforts 
for the return of the territories 
seized from them, for an equitable 
solution of the Palestine problem, 
for national development and 
social' progress. 

We greet the fighters in the re¬ 
volutionary armed forces of the 
peoples in the last colonies. 
Wherever we could, we have 
assistcMl the struggle of the op- 
pres.scd peoples. In future, too, we 
shall fulfil our duty-towards those 
who are fighting for the final rout¬ 
ing of infamous colonialism! 

We stand for peaceful co-exist¬ 
ence among countries with ditf<‘r- 
ent social systi'ms. Proofs to this 
end are the appeal of the Buda¬ 
pest meeting of- the socialist coun¬ 
tries, of which Bulgaria is a co¬ 
author, and the proposal for the 
convening of a conference on the 
problems of European security. 

At the same time and with the 
same determination, with which 
we are fighting for peace, we 
declare ourselves against every 
oppression. In order to have 
peace, the aggressor must be 
bridled. In order to have peace, 
the nations mu.sl be independent 
and free! In order to have peace, 
in order to bridle the fomentors 
of new wars, the anti-demoeratic 
dictatoriiil regimt's must collapse, 
the roads of neo-fascism to power 
must be barred and the roads of 
the peoples towards progress must 
be free! 

We oppose the interference of 
a .country in the home afl^airs of 
other countries. But we do not 
conceal, we cannot and do not 
want to conceal our warm sympa¬ 
thies with the fighters for national 
and social liberation, because they 
are our comrades and brothers in 
the great struggle of mankind for 
peace, freedom and progress! 


MAXIMA 

What Indians and Bulgarians 
have in common is their historical- 
fate. Both the ones and the others 
lived for a long time under 
foreign domination, loved freedom 
and fought for their national in¬ 
dependence. In this fight both 
peoples have produced remarkable 
personalities who in different ways 
strove for the attainment of the 
same goal: national lilK*ration and 
national prosperity. 

One of the most outstanding 
workers in this fight of the Indian 
people was Mahatma Gandhi. His 
name as a universally acknow¬ 
ledged leader of India’s national 
liberation movement became 
popular in Bulgaria more than 40 
years ago. llie press regularly in¬ 
formed the Bulgarian people 
alnnit his peculiar, but always 
•stubborn and purposeful figlit 
against the colonizers. The Bulga¬ 
rian working people who at that 
time were fighting for social rights 
imd against ever growing fiiscist 
reaction in the eoimtry, followed 
with interest Gandhi’s example. 
Naturally, their fight was quite 
different from tliat which was 
waged and recommciuled l.y the 
great leader of India. The Bulga¬ 
rians waged a long arini-d fight 
for their lilwration from five cen¬ 
turies of Ottoman rule, and after 
that on .several occasions they rose 
in armed struggle against oppres¬ 
sion and tyranny until the final 
victory of Uie socialist revolution 
on September 9, 1944. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who stood 
against violence, rei-ommendcd 
another method of fighting the op¬ 
pressors: passive resistance and 
non-cooperation. But was this 
initial principle with him dictated 
merely by some philosophical • 
conception or are wc to see here 
the considerations of a realistic 
politician who, in assessing the 
facts, thought that the method 
selected by him would also prove 
successfulr Because Gandhi did 
not exclude in general violence as 
a means of gaining one’s rights 
and freedom, as, for instance, in 
cases of inevitable necessity or 
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when it was a (|uesti()n of defend¬ 
ing the national honour of the 
Indian people. In his article Tlje 
Doctrine of the Sword he said: ‘I 
believe indeed that if we have to 
choose between timidity and vio¬ 
lence, we should prefer violence. 
I would prefer India to rc.sort to 
arms to dehmd its honour instead 
of becoming a cwvardly and 
powerless witness of its shame’. 
And Gandhi, without resorting to 
violence, in his fight for the libe¬ 
ration of India displayed the firm¬ 
ness and fcarlcssne.ss of a real re¬ 
volutionary. Arrested many times, 
impri.soned and sent into exile, 
repeatedly subjected to cruel tor- 
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GAMDHI CENTENARY 
OBSERVED IN BULGARIA 

A largely attended function 
observing the centenary of 
the birth of Mahatma Gandhi 
was held in SoBa on 2nd 
October at the Club of Cul¬ 
tural workers under the joint 
auspices of the National 
Council of the Fatherland 
Front, Committee For Friend¬ 
ship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, Na¬ 
tional Peace Committee, Com¬ 
mittee for Soldarity with the 
Peoples of Asia and Africa, 
National Commission for 
UNESCO and the Club for 
Cultural Workers. The even¬ 
ing was inaugurated by Mr. 

N. Georgiev, Vice-Chairman 
of the National Council of the 
Fatherland Front. Main 
speakers at the Function was 
Mr. D. Bratanov, Chairman 
of the Committee for Euro¬ 
pean Security and Under¬ 
standing, who traced the life 
and path traversed by Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, the legendary 
fighter for a new India. Mr. 

G. Bhargava, Charge d’ASai- 
res of the Indian Embassy In 
Sofia, was present at the 
function. 

Hie evening ended with a 
programme of recitations and 
songs. 
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tures, he remainc'd true to his 
ideas. To the brutality of the 
physical oppressors he opposed 
the strength of the siiirit. And 
what courage we can discern in 
his letter to the Viceroy of India, 
with which be announevd the 
Indian people’s non-co-operation 
with the British authorities return¬ 
ing the orders with which he had 
la-en di.stinguished 1 

Mahatma Gandhi and his ideas 
became popular in Bulgaria not 
only by information but also l;y 
the publication of some of his 
books in the country. In 1926 
sclcctc'd articles by him were pub¬ 
lished in Bidgarian under the title 
of “Young India”. Tlic translation 
was made from the French by 
Mrs T. Ncn«)va. The book was 
accompimied by a preface, who.se 
author was Bomain Bolland. The 
collection contained the following 
more imiMutant Gandhi’s articles: 
The Dawn of Satyagraha over 
India, Satyagraha Movememt, 
Swaraj through Sv.adesi, Non- 
Violence, Neither Saint Nor Polili- 
cian. How to Organise Non-Co¬ 
operation, Programme of Non-Co¬ 
operation, etc. 

In 1930 appeared the Iwok en¬ 
titled “Mahatma (hindhi and the 
'fragic Heroism of an Oppressed 
People.” The author marked his 
name with the initials ‘O. M.’ The 
hook was written with a warm 
feeling for the Indian people and 
th(>ir great son. Already at that 
remote time, the author t'xprcssed 
his profound faith in India’s libe¬ 
ration. ‘Gandhi’s greatness,’ he 
wrote, ‘consists precisely in the 
fact that after having cast aside 
from an early moment the usu.d 
methods of political activity, he 
organb.ed the Indian people for a 
fi^t that was noble, resting on the 
principle of love—a fight which 
sooner or later will bring India its 
freedom’. 

The Bulgarian reading public 
learned many things about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life and work 
from his Autobiography, published 
in a trarulation hy Ccorgi Radev 
from die French in 1942, In the 



A portrait o/ Mahatma Gandhi hy 
the Bulgarian Painter Boris Georgiev 
who visited India in (he thirties 

intnKluction by Y. K, we read 
inspirixl words about the bright 
ideal for which Mahatma Gandhi 
w'us fighting: the elimination of 
injustices from the life of nations 
and the renovation of man. 

The lK)oks which were publish¬ 
ed in Bulgaria written by 
Mahatma Gandhi .'ictpiaint the 
Bulgarian reader with the life of 
tlte great and noble Indian people, 
with the succ('.sses and failures of 
their fight for freedom and happi¬ 
ness. Their uscfulne.ss in this res¬ 
pect is doubtless. And the style of 
their author, which even in the 
translation had preserved its fas¬ 
cinating power, makes them ex- 
cewlingly interesting reading. 

The Bulgarian people who were 
already closely acfpiainled with 
Mahatma Gandhi, received with 
sincere .sorrow the news of his 
death 21 years ago. They will 
again remember with fwlings of 
profoundest sympathy his perso¬ 
nality and his invaluable contribu¬ 
tions for independent and reborn 
India in the day of the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. 
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GROWING INDO-BULGARIAN 
ECONOMIC COOPERATIO]^ 


•ymS year the Bulgarian 
people celebrate a remarkable 
jubilee. Twentyfive years pasjjcd 
from the victory of the socialist 
revolution in our country. On 
September 9, 1944 the mouarchu- 
fascist dictatorship was over¬ 
thrown for ever and the power 
passed into the hands of workers 
and farmers. The nation-wide 
armed rebellion was widely pre¬ 
pared by the anti-fascist and de¬ 
mocratic forctis in the country, 
rallied round the banner of the 
Fatherland Front and led by the 
Bulgarian Communist Party. A 
decisive role for the success of 
tire relx.‘l]ion played the invaluable 
help of the glorious army of the 
Soviet Union. 

Within a cpiarter of century the 
People's Kepublic of Btdgaria at¬ 
tained considerable success in all 
fields of economy. Important 
changes occurred in the economic 
structure of the country. Before 
the people had come to power, 
our ewmomy was agrarian and the 
correlation between the output of 
industry and agriculture was 1:3, 
while now it is just the other w.ty 
around 3:1 in favour of industry. 
A telling example is tlu* fact that 
industrial output of today com¬ 
pared to 193t) shows an incresLse 
of 30 times. Such a rate of growth 
is not known in any capitalist 
country. Bulgarian industry ma¬ 
nufactures nowadays for 10 days 
an outxnit e<|ual to that of the 
whole 1939. Last year in the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of Bulgaria were 
produced 15.5 billion kWh electric 
power. It means 58 times more 
tluin the power produced in 19;39. 
It is worth noting the fact that 
Bulgaria in the past hud no metal¬ 
lurgy of its own, while in 1968 we 
turned out 1,461,000 tons steel. 
Machinebuilding takes already 
about 27 per cent of our exports. 
1« is playing a leading part in the 
de\'elopment of the economy. 


By 

Latchezar Avramov 

Deputy Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Trade of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria 


In all branches of economy 
there is a considerable upsurge. 
The rapid growth of the economy 
had a beneficial efifect on the na¬ 
tional income, in the last decade 
the income increased on a^'crage 
9.2 per cent per annum. Com¬ 
pared to 19.39 it grew 5 times. 
Most of our national revenue, 
70-75 per cent goes for improving 
the living standtud of the Bulg:i- 
rian peoj^e. 

The success of the Bulgarian 
foreign trade is considerable. To¬ 
day the People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia maintains commercial rela¬ 
tions with more than KK) coun¬ 
tries. In liifiB the trade turnover 
amounted to .3,943 million leva 
(2,.527 crores of rupees) and 
c.\cee<led 14 times the level of 
19.50. Especially rapidly it was 
increased in the last years—if we 
take; 1960 for KX), the index of its 
volume reached 280 in 1968. 

Aiain foreign trade jiarties of 
Bulgaria are the COMECON 
countries. In 1969 their share in 
country’s export amounted to 
78.6 per cent, in the import—77.6 
per cent. The Soviet Union ranks 
first in the international economic 
relations of the country. Our 
trade with the developing coun¬ 
tries is making rapid headway. 

Tlu* trade ties of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria with India 
are extending and strengthening. 
'Hie commoaity exchange volume 
at present is developing at high 
rates of growth. Particularly bene¬ 
ficial effect on the promotion of 
the trade relations between the 


two countries had the visit of the 
Indian Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi to Bulgaria in 1967 and 
the visit of the Bulgarian Prims 
Minister Todor Zhivkov to lnd*a 
early in 1969. 

In 1967 the e.xehange of g<,od.s 
between the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria and India accounted for 
78 min. rupees, in 1968 it reached 
142 ndn. rupet's, and only within 
the seven months of this year—152 
million rupees. Wo try within the 
scoiw of our possibilities to assist 
friendly India in its industrial 
development. In th(' last y<‘ars 
cranes, clec'tric trucks, electric 
hoists and a number of other 
machines were exported. 

The! deliveries of raw materials 
for the Indian inihistry-steel, 
chemicals, nylon yams, pharma¬ 
ceutic substances, etc. are steadily 
increasing. 

Tile People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia xiarticipates in solving one 
of the fundamt'ntal problems for 
India—the food problem. Our 
country is among the biggest sup¬ 
pliers of urea to India. Only in 
1968 84,000 t. urea wt're delivered 
and for 1969 the exports will 
amount to 117,0(X) t. This year for 
the first time 2(X) tractors were 
exported. 

Tlie export of Indian goods to 
Bulgaria is continuously growing 
as well. While! in the past Indism 
exports consisted only in tradition¬ 
al items .such as tea, coffee, season-, 
ings, groimd-nuts and mica, novv- 
a-days we import tippers, machine 
tools, cables, car tyres, catalizers 
and a numlier of articles of the 
newly-established metallurgy as 
section stc*el and wire rods, fit- 
ting.s, steel ropes, etc. Imports of 
jute bags increased considerably. 

If in 1965 the share of machine- 
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building output in Indian export 
^o* Bulj^a amounted to 7.7 per 
cent, it^WeS^t grew up to 16.8 
per ceht^4|){f^hBdustriaI* articles 
share increased from 1.6 to 49.6 
per ceftt respectively, whereas the 
export of raw materials for the 
same period fell from 90.7 to 35.6 
per cent. The economic relations 
are also succes.sfully developing 
between the two countries. On 
May 2, 1967 an Agreement for 
Economic and Technical Co-ope¬ 
ration was signed- By virtue of 
this Agreement the People’s Re¬ 
public of Bulgaria granted to 
India a credit at the rate of 112.5 
million rupees for delivery of 
complete plants at 2.5 per cent 
annual interst. 

Within the two next years after 
signing the Agreement 19 con¬ 
tracts were concluded between 
the Bulgarian Foreign Trade 
Enterprise “Technoexport” and 
Indian state and private organisa¬ 
tions; these contracts comprised 
delivery of 9 dehydnvting factories 
for fruits and vegetables, 5 can¬ 
neries. sulphuric acid plant, starch 
and glucose producing plant, one 
for gamma-globulin, wine-making 
factory, e.ssential oils plant, tan¬ 
nery, etc. 

Applying that method of work¬ 
ing collaboration on the basis of 
mutual l'.ene6t is growing as well. 
Part of the e(|uipment of the com¬ 
plete projects will be delivered bv 
Indian machine-building establish¬ 
ments. The first joint company 
was set up for the production of 
gamma-globulin, which mostly 
will be for the home market, and 
a part of it will be exported to 
Bulgaria and other countries. The 
repayment of tlie tannery will be 
effected through purchasing a part 
of its output by Bulgaria. 

• It is necessry both countries to 
.study better the possibilities for 
diversif>’ing the ways and means of 
economic cooperation. Of parti¬ 
cular interests in that respect is 
the question of joint .supply of 
complete deliveries in their coun¬ 
tries. 

At the present stage the quea- 


Mr. I..atchezar Avramov, Deputy 
Premier and _ Minister of Foreign 
Trade of Bulgaria, is due to 
visit India shortly heading a 
vemment Trade Delegation. The 
visit, iindoiihtedly, will he on 
important event in the growing 
cooperation hetweeii Bulgaria and 
India in the field of commerce 
and economy. B«dow we arc 
publishing a brief biographical 
sketch of Mr. Latchezar Avramov: 

Mr, TMtcliPzar Avranwr irtix 
horn in 1922 In Sofia in a rero/ti- 
tionanj family. At tentler <ige he 
took the path of revoltttioniiry 
xtmgnlex ami in 19-38 Iteeame 
member of the revolutionary 
workinfi youth orffanbatlon. Due 
to political persecution In 19-38 
he u ent lo the Soviet Onion anil 
sluilietl energetics. In 1941 
Avramov returned to Bulgaria 
Uiegally in order to take part in 
the freedom struggle hut teas 
arrested and sentenced to death. 
Owing to bis tender age. lunr- 
ecer, he was condemned to life 
imprisonment. 

After 9tli Septemlret, 1944 
Avramov took part in the first 
phase of Ihe patriotic war as a 
Deputy Ctmumuuler of a Guard 
Brigade. From 19S0 lo 19.'>9 he 
was smTessivdy secretary and 


tion is ripe for switching from the 
traditional fonns of trade to co¬ 
operating and specialising in the 
separate branches of industrx', fur 
linking the current and long-tenn 
plans for development of the eco¬ 
nomy of the two countries. We 
note the fact with gratification 
that in the lust years the exchange 
of specialists, representatives of 
the Dusincss circles from the two 
countries is steadily growing, 
which promotes holding out new 
opportunities. 

In 1967 the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria organized a National 
Exhibition in New Delhi, and in 
1068 it took part in the Madns 



first secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Dimitrov’s 
Onion of People's Youth, First 
Secretary of a regional com¬ 
mittee of the ComnmnM Party in 
Sofia. Chairman of the Bulgarian 
Onion of Physical Culture ami 
SiMtrt, Secretary of the Sofia City 
Conunittee of the Party. From 
19S9 he is Deputy Minister and 
since 1982 Minister of Foreign 
Trade itf Bulgaria. 

.Mr. iMtchezar Acrumor is mem¬ 
ber of the Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party 
ami a camlidate member of its 
Polit Bureau. 


International Fair. This year India 
will be formally reprevsented at the 
25th Jubilee International Plovdiv 
Fair, where we should be pleased 
to welcome more official and busi- 
ne.ss representatives of India. 

The commercial and i cotinmic 
relations between the People's Re¬ 
public of Bulgaria smd India are 
laid on a sound basis. On the 
occasion of gJorinus <]uarter of a 
century jubilee we would lik<? to 
assure our Indian friends that 
from, now on we shall do om- best 
for the promotion and consolida¬ 
tion of the traditional and friend¬ 
ly relations between the nations of 
the two countries, 
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PRODUCERS’ CO-OPERATIY^ 

J> A numbcF of 'To-operatives 

uevetopment <K Activities make clothing containing eiarncnts . 


A FTER Bulgaria was liberated 
" from Ottoman rule in 1878, 
European industrial goods rapidly 
invaded the countiy, seriously 
competing with the articles pro¬ 
duct by the Bulgarian craftsmen. 
A home industiy was also set up 
which monopolized the raw and 
prime materials intended for arti* 
san production, such as hard 
leather, leather, fabrics, etc. 

At the end of the 19th iuid the 
beginning of the 20th century 
craftsmen rapidly declined, owing 
to the above-quoted reasons. In 
the course of nearly 50 years, the 
number of craftsmen tell from 
^,000 to 72,000, or to only one- 
third Aeir former number. Thou¬ 
sands of craftsmen became indus¬ 
trial workers, and others oriented 
themselves towards the co-opera¬ 
tives. 

The first craftsmens co-opera¬ 
tive was set up in the town of 
Gabrovo (a tailors co-operative) 
in 1895, and was later followed by 
others in a number of towns—for 
housing constniction, for wood¬ 
processing, for ceramic articles, 

Under bourgeois rule in Bulga¬ 
ria (up to 1944), the craftsmens 
producers’ c-o-operatives were 
ham pered in their activities and 



Ootnmunal Services fstablishment, 

Sofia 


development. The government 
pursued a poli^ which presuma¬ 
bly helped their activities, but 
actually impeded their develop¬ 
ment throng heavy taxation, the 
granting of different privileges to 

By Dimiter Paunovski 

importers of various goods, etc. At 
the end of 1944 the co-operativea 
included 51 co-operative societies 
with a membership of 3,924. The 
other co-operatives had already 
liquidated their activities. 

Entirely different is tlie situation 
of the producers’ co-operatives 
today. Tlie local people's councils 
created conditions favourable lor 
their development. In the first 
place, craftsmen were encouraged 
to join the co-operatives. Tliey 
were given suitable premises, 
workshop.s, storehouses and some¬ 
where also shops in which to show 
and sell their production to the 
population. The state granted 
them easy credits and supplied 
them with the necessary raw ma¬ 
terials, machines and tools. 

The activities of tlie producers’ 
co-operatives is included in the 
Stale Economic Plan and is an 
inseparable part of it. 

In the last 25 years tlic co-ope¬ 
ratives have become powerful 
socialist enterprises and are taking 
an active part in socialist produc¬ 
tion. At present os many as 700 
producers co-operatives function 
in the countrtf with a membership 
of nearly 140j000. A great number 
ot young people have entered the 
co-operatives. They come from the 
technical schools and arc adequa¬ 
tely trained to take up their obli¬ 
gations in the different co-opera¬ 
tives. 

At the tailors’ co-operatives 
all kinds of clothing are made for 
men, women and children, in ac¬ 
cordance with the latest require¬ 
ments of fashion. Particular atten- 
tUm if devoted to diildren’f doUt- 
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of the old national costumes and 
dresses. Others make blouses and 
frocks with the well-known Btd- 
garian embroidery. At several 
places in the country there arc 
carpet-weaving co-operatives for 
Persian type, Kotel, Chiprovtsi 
and Panagyurishte carpets, for 
which there is a high demand not 
only on the Bulgarian but also on 
the international market. Besides 
carpets, in some parts of the coun¬ 
try the well-known gaily-colotired 
Bulgarian rugs are produced, 
tufted rugs, goat’s hair ru^, as 
well as the famous Rhodope hairy 
rugs. 

The cooperatives also turn out 
fine woollen knitwear. Wsiist- 
coats and sweaters, children’s 
frocks and costumes, gloves, 
shawls, etc., are appreciated very 
hif^ly by foreign visitors to 
Bulgaria. 

Wrought iron is also making its 
way to the international markets 
by making use of motifs taken 
from the old craftsmen. Wrought 
iron articles are used for decorat¬ 
ing houses and rest homes. 

The old jeweller’s art has also 
been revived. Some co-operatives 
produce rings, necklaces, brooches, 
medalions, l)racelcts, etc., out of 
silver and gold, in which old 
national motifs are interwoven. 

The co-operatives which prac¬ 
tice woodcarving and pokerwork 
have in the last few years scored 
remarkable successes—the little 
barrels, tobacco boxes, flat wine 
flasks, candy bowls, saucers, etc., 
which they produce, are souvenirs 
preferred Iw foreign tourists. The 
art of the old craftsmen here again 
is being recreated with the intro¬ 
duction of new elements in tbe 
articles. 

The producers’ co-operatives are 
succes^lly working also in the 
field of wood-processing, textfe 
dyeing, knitwear, ceramic articles 
(the famous Troyan ceramic arti¬ 
cles, large quantities of whidl are 
exported), cooperage^ ccmstruction 
said r^aJr won^ eta 






\AJSBICIJLT1JRAL NEWS 

Unlveni^A^S^altiinl'‘Machine 1970 it 1,250,000. The faim’s full 
The Designing and Con- cap^ty will ensure an output of five 

stmction Institute of Agricuitture niiilttHi broilers a year. 

Machinc-BuiltUng in Bouss4 has design- , pwltiy fartn, which is in fact a 

ed and built a model of a universal full-size broiler factory, wfll be sup- 


machine for introducing anunonia water 
into the soil and for spraying hybrides. 
The machine can be attached directly 
to Bolg/ar tractors or to seed-drills and 
cultivators, used as chance-attachments. 
It operates at a width of 4.2 to 11 m. 
its production capacity luiing 2.0 to 2.2 
ha pvr hour. 

New Type of Seed-Drill 

The plant for agricultural machinery 
in Tryavna has put in serial production 
a ne\v SD-48 type of seed-drill. It has 
a ntmiher of substantially improved 
indicators. Each one of its 24 boots 
sows two rows at a time instead of the 
former row, or a total of 48 rows at a 
single passage. 

New Variety of Early Potatoes 

The new variety of IVRETS early 
potatoes developed by Research Asso¬ 
ciate Stoil Kalfov at the MARITSA 



Institute of Market-Gardening in Plov¬ 
div makes it possible to obtain 20,000 
kg of .standard protluce pc^r hectare. 

Poultry Farm for 5,000,000 
Broilers 

A large poultry farm has been 
commissionetl in the outskirts of the 
town of Ilaskovo. By the end of this 
year 350.000 broilers are cxpectctl to 
he raised on it. and the target s«it for 
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FLOWERS FOR THE 
WHOLE WORLD 

Planes. carrying Bulgarian 
flowers to dozens of eountrles, 
take off from Sofia Airport every 
morning. For five years now the 
Bulgartsvet State Economic Enter¬ 
prise has been exporting consider- » 
able quantities of carnations, roses, $ 
tuUps. daffodils and gladioli. The s 
enterprise cultivates about sno e 
varieties of flower seeds, 250 varle- » 
ties of rescs, and about 100 differ- S 
ent varieties of bulbs In Us fields f 
which cover 400 hectares of land s 
and in Its glasshouses which cover ^ 
30 hectares. Laat vear the gardeners j 


vear the gardeners i 


I collected io milUon gladioli, and 5 
this spring about 3 mllU<m tullns. $ 
■nils winter I’S million more tulips i 
win be grown in the glasshouses. | 
Bulgarian flowers have won more e 
than 20 gold medals at Intematlonsl f 
< flower Showa and contests. Bulga- $ 
S rlan roses alone have won 10 gold < 
I medals. In Bulpartsvet’s collection ^ 
> of medals there are doaens of silver p 
5 and bronze swards for asters, $ 
$ l^dloU and daffodils. ^ 

$ The excellent qualities of Bulga- S 
* tian flosrsrs make them very pomi- $ 
i lar in countries all over the world; s 
J from the Soviet Union to France * 
d and from the Lebanon to the Scan- > 
^ dlnavlan countries. ^ 

jUvwvtvvsvvvtttvvivvvvzvvvvvvvtvvvvviv* «C 


Checking eggs in the Incubator 

plied with up-to-date equipment for 
the most rational raising of poultry 
where a minimum of manual labour 
will be employed. All operations in 
connection with mixing the fodders, 
feeding and watering me fowls tvill be 
fully mechanized. This will make it 
possible for a single worker to raise up 
to 150,000 broilers a year. 

New Wheat Variety 

The Agricultural Research Institute 
at General Toshevo has developed and 
intmdiiced some new wheat varieties. 

The new Boumilka variety develop¬ 
ed by Senior Research A-s-sociatc Tfidor 
Rachinski, deserves spraial attention. 
From a numlicr of .separati! fields sown 
to this variety, the Institute ohtaineil 
9,470 kg of grain per ha. These results 
have encouraged the selectionists to 
exixiriment with his variety under con¬ 
ditions of prolonged drought. The aver¬ 
age yield under the latter conditions 
has come up to 5,850 kg per ha. which 
is 90 kg higher than the yields obtained 
from the well-known Bxeznslmja-\ 
variety. 

Valuable Preparations 

The specialists working at the Chemi¬ 
cal Combine at Dimitrovgrad have syn¬ 
thesized the preparations Choline- 
chloride and Chlurclmlincchlnride. Add¬ 
ed to animal fodders, the first pret»ra- 
tion stimulates the growth and produc¬ 
tivity of- animals, and tlie second 
stiffens the stems of grain crops and- 


protecti them from laying caused by 
winds and storms or by plentifid 
manuring. 

A Beantifol Co-operative Home 

In the town of Knezba, a beautiful 
new, five-storey Co-operative House for 
farmers is being built. It will have a 
modern reading-room and a library and 
on the ground floor there will be a 
caii and a bar. The main body of the 
building will lie linked up with another 
one-storey building, in which there will 
be a brood-screen cinema hall to seat 
500 peoplo. The Co-operative House 
will also have a modern, well-appointed 
dining-room, in which more than 100 
people will he able to take their meals. 
The building will Ix! coated with mar¬ 
ble, and from the architectural point 
of view the finishing touches will be 
put to it by a fonnta’n and a water 
mirror. There will also he modern, well- 
equipped lalmratories for agricultural 
specialists in this Co-oncrative Farmws’. 
House;, which is, indeed, a real palace. 

A New Fanners’ Holiday Houm 

A new up-to-date halneosonatorium 
for farmers from all over the oountry 
was recently opened at the Vurshets 
resort. It has 10 st>pariite I>aths, a big 
mineral water swimming-pool, spacious 
bed-rooms and a comfortable dining 
room. There is accommodation for 400 
people at a time in this new holiday 
bouse. 

Complex for the Pattering of Plga 

A .complex for the fattening of pig^ 
the first of its kind in Rtilearia, has 
been built on an area of 20A ha, near 
the town of Knezha. All the work has 
been mechanized and automated and 
one man will lx; able to look after 
2.000 piglets under good sanitary con¬ 
ditions. 

The Mimplcx will produce 3,300,000 
kg of pork a year. 

Milkine inatallatlon for sheep 

The State Engineering Factory at 
Koiihrat has produced a milking 
machine for sheep, which Is the first of 
its kind ami which needs only two peo¬ 
ple to operate it. With foil automation, 
this machine will he able to milk about 
3(X) ewes per hour. 

Industrial Production of Wheat 

Some 1,404 machine operators, who 
have been organized in 133 brigades to 
Introduce industrial nuithods in farm¬ 
ing, ciilrivatcd 200,000 ha of land this 
year, without applying manual labour 
of any kind. This means that 1.39.5 ha 
of land were cultivated by each machine 
(•perator. The brigades for the indiis- 
liial production of wheat obtained more 
than 3,200 kg of wheat per ha, of 
1.000 kg per rut more than the farms 
which had no industrial brigades. 
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Sporla complex in Tunis in- perspective 


I^ORE than a decade now the 
Bulgarian foreign trade enter¬ 
prise Tecknoexportstroi has 
established its name in many 
countries as a civil engineering 
contractor, for its industrial de- 
sifm, geological surveys, and other 
fields of activity. 

During the 1967-1968 period, 
Bulgarian contractors have built 
or .are completing fifteen major in¬ 
dy strial projects in Europe, A-sia 
e'ad Amca.. Technoeximrtstroi 
has an established name in the 


German Ocmocratic Republic, 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, Tur¬ 
key, Yugoslavia, Mongolia, the 
Lebanon, Ethimia, A^hanistan, 
Ghana, Mali, Cuba and other 
c-ountrics. 

Among the latest projects de¬ 
signed and built by Techno- 
ex})ortatroi, .special note should 
be made of tite sports com¬ 
plex in the city of Tunis, includ¬ 
ing a stadium seating 45,000, a 
Sports Palace for 7,CflO, indoor and 
outdoor swimming pools, many 
courts and playgrounds, and an 
attractive park. The stylish cons¬ 
truction of this sports centre hits 
been made to match the traditions 
of Arab architecture and at the 


same time provide modem solu¬ 
tions and the use of new mate¬ 
rials. Foreign specialists have call¬ 
ed it one of the most attractive 
.sports complexes in the world. 

Tunbtia has assessed higlily 
several projects build by 
Technoexporistroi, Tlie planning 
bureau Bulgarjrroekt, set up a 
few years ago in Timisia has 
worked out the plans for seve¬ 
ral building projects, some of 
which have been completed: 
a Youth Centre at Bizerta, 


a national centre for the training 
of technicians, the hotel Alcazar 
and Hibara at Sons, a municipal 
council hou.se at Sidi-Buzid, and 
others. 

In IJhjfa, Technoexvort has 
been assigned 6 building pro¬ 
jects. A sports centre at Tripoli 
will be completed by the end of 
1968, and towards the end of 
May—a sports complex at Beng¬ 
hazi. Several housing projects have 
been started in various districts of 
the country, forming part of the 
Idris Housing Development Pro¬ 
ject, Bidgsrrian 'Contractors will 
.also build the water supply system 
of Kussabat. 
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Techncexportstrol relations witli 
IRAQ are also of long 
duration. In 1965 it finished build¬ 
ing and delivered ready for service 
the new Baghdad Airport with a 
main runway 3300 m long and other 
concrete-surfaced service areas. 

Still under construction is the 
525 m long and 13.80 m wide 
bridge Garmata’Ali, the important 
highway Tissain-Na.ssir (60 km of 
fine arohalt coated roadway), two 
other bridges and other civil en¬ 
gineering works which are sche¬ 
duled to bt: built in only 24 
months. Tliere will be 9 bridge.-! 
over the Euphrates River and it.-! 
canals along the road Divania-Abu 
Souher. 

In Syria Bulgarian contractors 
have built the large 35,000-ton 
nain silo at the Port of Lata- 
kia, the Rastan Dam stor¬ 
ing in its basin 250 million cubic 
metres of water, and several irri¬ 
gation systems. 

Tecknoexportstroi has now 
been assigned the building of * 
the railway line Oronto-Latakia. A 
dilBcidt 88 km long section of the 
line will involve the building of 
5 tunnels, 6 viaducts, 4 bridges, 
ditches, overhead passes, and 
others. Pov'erful modem earth- 
moving machinery will move an 
enormous mass of earth and stone 
in only about 40 months. 


BULGARIA BUILDS ABROAD 



civil englneen, . are 
recDnstyo?tinj^ ^^e p ressure tunnel 
■“ istanny8f~ 


of l^e RastaniiyflfOlHJWer plant. 
TechA^^ortstroi has design¬ 
ed t\^ very high industrial 
flues. 


Bulgarian groups of engineers, 
urbanista and other sp^alists 
have won prizes in international 
competitions for the centre of Ber¬ 
lin, the central part of Tunis, for 
a number of administrative 
buildings at Baghdad and Addis 
Ababa, the Opera House in 
Budapest, urban development 
plans for the towns of Banyass, 
Tartus and Kessab in Syria, and 
others. 

At present Technoexportstroi 
is designing hydro and land 
Improvement projects for Alge¬ 
ria, the irrigation sysU'm Marakesh 
and the El-Jaaida dam m 
Morocco, large silos in Libya, 
and others. \ 



High quality construction work, 
a tasteful blend between local 
architectural traditions and 
modern trends, fundamental sur¬ 


veys before the start of any pro¬ 
ject-all characterise the foreign 
activities of the Bulgarian foreign 
trade enterprise Technoe;cportstroi, 



one of the levers promoting new 
economic ties with many coun¬ 
tries on the ba.sis of piutiial 
advantage. 
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New housing Ustriets in Tunis built after Bulgarian designs and know-how. 




A SIGNIFICANT ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


N ot long ago, die newspapen In 
Bulgaria ca^ed a decree of the 
Oentrol Oonunittee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Forty and the Council of 
Ministers ensuring a further improve' 
ment of the people’s living standard. It 
ordered a reduction of the retail prices 
of certain Important consumer goods, 
such as chi^en, ocean fish, high- 
quality cheeses, polyester fabrics (cotton 
type) and die clothes made of them, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, photographic equip¬ 
ment and services, flats built in the in¬ 
dustrial way and cement *300’. 

Since September 1, the shops all ovrar 
the country have been sdling these 



goods at reduced prices, and from Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1970 the prices of the flats 
built in the industrial way will also go 
down. Along with the increase in the 
wagss and pensions, the reduction of 
ret^ prices is a great economic achieve¬ 
ment of our socialist economy. It is 
particularly impressive in view of the 
increased retail prices and cost of living 
in a number of countries in the world. 
According to the official international 
statistics of 16 countries, the highest 
price rise from 1063 to 1668 has taken 
place in-Brazil (where the price index 
is 715 per cent), followed by Turkey 
with 215 per cent, and Yugoslavia with 
209 per cent in 1968 as against 1063. 
The price index is also high in the 
most advanced capitalist countries: 
USA—111 per cent. Great Britain— 
120 per cent, Switz^and, Italy and 
Belgium—119 per cent, Denmark—130 
per cent, Holland—123 per cent, and 
Sweden—122.5 per cent. 

The new price cut in our country 
will have a favourable effect on the 
people’s living standard. Its positive 
results will be manifested in several 
directions: first, the general index of 
retail prices will go down by about one 
point and this will' contribute to in¬ 
creasing the real incomes of the popu¬ 
lation and the purchasing canacity of 
the lev. The total annual pn>fit of the 
population is expected to surpass 50 
million leva. Second, the price cut will 
help to improve the rjualily of the 
neonle’s diet, because it affects valuable 
foodstuffs, such as chicken, high- 
ouality fish and fine cheeses prepared 
from cow’s milk. Third, the i^nction 
will hetn to improve the standard of 
home life and the aesthetic taste of 
the population, because it makes various 
household appliances and flats still 
more accessible. Fourth, the reduction 
will contrilnite to improving the quality 
of our people’s clothes, because It 
affivts a large group of textiles and 
ready-to-wear clothes—^the polyester 
ones, of the cotton type. 

’There are also other positive results 
of the price cuts in our country—for 
example, they provide an exceptionally 
good prerequisite for the cultural enter¬ 
tainments of the youth by making 
amateur idiotography still more accessi¬ 
ble. 

The reduction of retail prices, in 
force since ^ptember 1, 1969, has been 
ensured by a numba of economic 
prerequisites which form important 
items of the economic iwlicy inirsued 
by the Bulgarian Communist Party. A 
t^ical feature of this policy is the 
further industrialization ^ Bulgaria. It 


is indissolubly linked with the d^lop- 
ment of dremistry and hence^ with die 
development of synthetic fibre produc¬ 
tion. ’The Syndi^c Fibre Works in 
Yombol is already in operation. The 
polyester fibres, fabrics and clothes are 
gaining great popularity. ’The price cuts 
of the cotton type polyester fabrics and 
clothes will increa.se sales and eru-ich 
the assortment. Plants fpr synthetic 
and chemical fibres are g]|p wider in¬ 
tensive construction in B^gas, Vidin 
and Svishtov. They open idU brighter 
prospects for meetiiig pur people’s 
Rowing needs. 

Industrial methods are extensively 
applied in agriculture. This is strikingly 
evidenced by stock-bre«1ing. The big 
poultry farms in Kostinbrod, Stara 
Zlagora, Rouss^, Pleven, near Vratsa 


BULGARIA’S NATIONAL 
INCOME 

In 1968 Bulgaria’s national 
Income marked a fivefold In¬ 
crease In comparison with 
tihat In 1939 when It amount¬ 
ed to 1,580 million leva. 

The national Income in¬ 
creased particularly rapidly 
in the years after the 1956 
April Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, 
when the average annual in¬ 
crease was 8.1 per cent, as 
against 5.4 per cent in the 
period from 1952 to 1956. It 
is planned to Increase the 
national Income by 50 per 
cent in 1970, compared with 
that in 1965, in order to hit 
the 10,000 million leva mark. 

According to the forecasts 
90 per cent of the incresise in 
the national income in the 
period 1966-1970 will be the 
result of increased produc- 
tlvlly of labour. The enor¬ 
mous increase in the number 
of people employed in mate¬ 
rial production—over 1 mil¬ 
lion in the period from 1950 
to 1968—will also eontoibute 
towards this increase. ^ -. 

Industry is the principal 
source of the national in¬ 
come. In 1968 half of it came 
from Industry and a quarter 
of its from agriculture. 
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near Tolbukhin ate steadily in- 
^heir production and reducing 
in^cost. The is to apply industrial 
teo^logies ai^iaigtadB^ the sub- 
branchesof stock-breeding and crop- 
raising^lDw Party and (^vemment are 
'doing a^eat deal in this respect. 

Industry is also applied more and 
mure in construction. The building of 
housing blocks in industrial ways is 
becoming ever more popular. This 
method is applied in over tiO per cent 
^ of the construction sites in our towns. 

' The big housing constructum enter¬ 
prises in Sofia, Plovdiv, Uoiirgas, Stara 
Zagora, Varna, Housse, Pleven and so 
on are chan^ng radically the aspect of 
our housing coustruction. 

The cost of industrial pnxluction is 
comparatively lower. Tlie goods, whose 
prices have been reduced, have a low 
-prime cost and high profitability. They 
arc increasingly turning into coinpetilive 
items of our economy. The reduction 
of the cost of production is one ut the 
major economic prerequisites for tlie 
reduction of retail prices. And if we 
arc to summarize the typical features 
of the pre.sent price cuts, we should 
point out to the fact that they are 
based on objeeive factors: increased 
productiun, low production costs and 
higli profitability, achieved by indus¬ 
trial methods. 

The price cuts in our country should 
not be considered outside the frame¬ 
work of our economic co-operation 
with the CMEA countries, and pri¬ 
marily with tlie Soviet Union. Along 
the line of iutensifiixl socialist economic 
integration, the Party is successfully 
carrying on its policy of further in¬ 
dustrialization. Our chemistry is the 
fruit of the fraternal co-operation 
among the socialist countries, the fruit 
of Bulgaro-Sovict friendship. The rapid 
development of mutual foreign trade 
guarantees larger shipments of machines, 
raw materials and consumer goods. To 
this should be added the higher i>oten- 
tudities of our country both fur imports 
and exports. The averaj^ annual growth 
rate ol Bulgaria’s foreign trade is 14.2 
per cent and is the highest among the 
socialist countries. 

The recent price cuts in our country 
have another important side—they are 
parried out at a moment when the 
incomes of the urban «nd rural popu¬ 
lation are rising, as well as the wages. 

The total incomes of the population 
are growing to a 4-5 times higher 
degree than they did in the second five- 
year period. This indicates new scales 
increase, achieved during the 25th 
year of the Republic under the leader¬ 
ship (rf the Bulgarian Communist Party 
tadPoU the wwldim people in our 
oomtsy ore pioiid oTtim 
/ 


I PLOVDIV FAIR: Show Window of 
I Bulgarians Achievements 

I IIE Jubilee international Fair at Plovdiv was inaugurated on 2Ut Septem- 
I her on a note of high enthusiasm. The Fair assumed added significance as 
I it coincided with the nation-wide celebrations in cxmuection with the 25th 
I anniversary of the Socialist Revolution in Bulgaria. 

I Tlie Fair, a show-window of Bulgaria's achievements in the fields of industry 
I and agriculture during the past quarter of a century evoked great interest in 
i world trade and Imsiness circles. 48 countries took part in it, many of which 
t with their own national pavilions, highlighting the growing prestige and popu- 

I lariiy of the Plovdiv Fair. 

Opening the Fair Mr. Lachezar Avranipv, Deputy Premier and Minister of 
^ Foreign Trade of Bulgaria, said that “with every pas.sing year the Plovdiv Fair 
$ is proving to lie one of the largest Fairs in Europe, siihstantially contributing to 
S the business contacts and strengthening of ccononu'c ties. As in the post years, 

I this year tiKi the pavilions of exhibitors are displaying machinery, production 
I Uxihiiology and nictal-priK'essiiig instruments, which show tiiat the Plovdiv Fair 
^ is a.s.suniing more and more a technical and industrial character.” Mr. Avramov 
happily noted the growing participation ol Asian, African and Latin American 
countries in the Fair. “Tiic People’s Republic oi Bulgaria”, he .said, "attaches 
great importance to the expansion of economic ties with these ixmntrics. As far 
as possible our country has rendered and will render in future ocunumie and 
scientific-technological a.ssi.staiice for speeding np the development of their 
national productive forces. We are convinced that the participation of a numlier 
of these couutrit's in the Fair would lx- a new step towards establishing closer) 
and fruitful tics Ixitween them and our cuuntiy", 

India participated in the Fair with her mvn national pavilion. The ran^ of 
goods displayed and tlieir pleasing arrangeincul was universal appreciation. On 
27th Septemlxir, olxserved as India Day at tlui Fair, a press conference.was held 
at the Indian pavilion at which a large numlxir of Bulgarian and foreign journa¬ 
lists were present. Chowdhary Ram Sewak, Deputy Ministm of Foreign Trade of 
India, aetjuainted the giu:sts with various asix’cts of India’s participation in the 
Fair. 'The same evening the Indian Ambassador to Bulgaria Mr. S. Than and 
the Director of the Indian Pavilion Mrs. Raj Kumari Kaul held a reception. 

This is the third time that India participated in the Plovdiv Fair with -her 
national pavilion. Asked by a correspondent of "Halxitnichesko Delo” about her 
opinion regarding this participation Mrs. Kaul said, “We attach great signi¬ 
ficance to our participation in this year’s Jubilee Plovdiv Fair. Trade between 
our two countries is growing constantly. In less than a decade it has increased 
nearly 14 times. Our trade mid economic relatiims received particularly power¬ 
ful impetus after the visit of the Prime Minister of India Mrs. Indira Gandhi to 
Bulgaria and the visit of the Prime Minister of Bulgaria Mr. Todor Zhivkov to 
India. 

“As far as perspectives ore concerned they are encoiira^ng and hopeful. Due 
contribution towards this will be made by the Plovdiv Fair and particularly our 
participation in it this year. I would like to share ray joy that for the first time 
a|. the Plovdiv Fair we have been awarded a gold medal for automobile tyres 
displayed at our pavilion”. | 
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PHARMACEUTICAL 

INDUSTRY 

Forty new Bulgarian medicines to be produced this year alone. 
Output multiplies five times in three years. Exports to 71 countries 


B ulgaria’s rapuiiy doveiopfnf* 

phannnccutical industry is tu iiurx 
a tbrwcfold increase over the 1933-70 
period. 

The setting up of the Fliarnu- 
chim State Inist under the Miiiislry 
of Chemistry and Metallurgy hiid a 
particularly strong elfeet on the Btd- 
garlan pharniaceutical industry, pnaltic- 
Ing an increase in Iwth size and stabi¬ 
lity. It bmught together under a single 
management the entire pharmaceutical 
industry (human and veterinary), us well 
as the t'osmetics and pcTfumery indus¬ 
tries. 

Phanpachim scored a major success 
in pooling together the brains of the 
ablest specialists in all fields of medi¬ 
cine and pharmacy in tht? broadly re¬ 
presentative Scienlifie and Advisory 
Council of the trust. It coordinates and 
assists the work of the Pharmaceutical 


Research Institute and of all medical 
institutes and clinics engaged in re- 
.warch and development of medicines 
for the treatment of all types of 
diseases, thus bringing science close to 
prixluction. 

The instalinimt (»f new production 
capacities and the impmvemcnit of 
existing technologies ensured Pharina- 
chim, in its three years of evLsteiice, 
an output impressive in both volume 
and range. At pre.sent the preparations 
turned out by the tnist are eiported 
to 71 countries, including .states with a 
highly-developed pharinacenlical indus¬ 
try such as .Switzerland, Italy, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Croat 
Uritain and tht; USA, among others. 
Taking as a basis (100 per cent), 
the export of inedicimw by Pharma- 
rhim has increasr'd to 204 per cent in 
1900 and to 495' per cent in 1908. 


NfiW MEDICINIS 

This year the BulgstAan’^harm^ 
ceutlcai atarted^ihe 

production of 40 new orlgtnar and 
effective medical prerofatlons. 
Some of them are listed <4lelow: 

Mellvenon It Is preimred from 
bee poison and is used In the 
treatment of rheumatic disorders. 

Pieflavit, an effective drug which 
increases the resistance of the 
capillary walls and counteracts 
their excessive impermeability. 

Oxacilin, an antibiotic resistant 
to the acids contained in the gas¬ 
tric juice. It Is absorbed quickly by 
the alimentary canal, and affects 
the harmful microorganisms which 
resist penicillin and have a wide 
scope of action. Oxacilin is applied 
with success in the treatment of 
babies and can be administered to 
adults through venous or muscu¬ 
lar injections. 

Hydrocortlson, eye drops, parti¬ 
cularly effective against inffamma- 
tions and allegry. 

Lxinopsin. It stimulates the func - 
tlon of the central nervous system 
and is indicated in cases of vaso¬ 
motor insufficiency, asthenia and 
depression, sexual, post-infective 
and post-traumatic neurasthenia, 
mental and physical exhaustion, 
hypotonia and so on. 

Tempidon. It is characterized by 
its strong central nicotinolytic 
effect and its protective action 
against the formation of ulcers, it 
has a low toxicity and a wide scope 
of therapeutic effect. The best 
results are obtained in the hyper¬ 
sthenic form of neurasthenia. 
It has tranquillizing effect: ten¬ 
sion subsides, sleep is Improved, 
and the capacity for work is raised. 
It also has a powerful effect on the 
neurotic reactions of fear. 

Spasmocalm. a spasmolytic pre¬ 
paration whose effect is four times 
as strong as that of papaverln, the 
classical drug of the same group. 
Its spasmolytic action is mainly 
due to Its direct effect on the motor 
system and to a certain extent to 
its slightly atropin-ilke and gang- 
liolytlc effect. The preparation has 
a stronger and more lasting pain- 
killing effect than that of papa- 
verin and does not produce any 
side-effects. It has been applied in 
cases of chololithiasis. chronic 
gastroenterocolitis, kidney collies, 
exacerbated stomach and duodenal 
ulcers, gastritis and pilary spasms. 

Benzllharmin, a semi-synthetic 
product with a spasmologlcal 
action, about three times as strong 
as that of papaverln. it is applied 
In cases of hypertonia, vascular 
and intestinal spasms, and wasms 
of the bronchi, the bUe duet's^nd 
the ureters. 


Rainfi fiaimokova ebseking a eonslgnment of glucose for export 
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^ISIT TO BULGARIA 

T ix 

A was a\lav 


to Sofia on a great day. It 
A was aXlsy of culture. A meeting of 
wTiters, journalists and other men 
lielonging to arts and letters was con* 
vened. 1 had gone to attend the meet* 
tog when at rae gate 1 was introduceil 
to a middle aged lady Madame Ivuila 
Valkova. I was told she was Editor-in- 
I.,Chief of ‘Sofia News’ and she hastened 
/ to add ‘If I may say so one ot the most 
intelligent journalist here.’ 'lliat was 
syniholic of her self-confidence and 
informality while what she said was 
actually one of the epithets which 
was always used l>\ those who iittro* 
ducerl her to foreigners. I found .she 
was very engaging in conversation and 
inspite of her intellectual superiority 
was etjiially good sport in diinee and 
music, as T witne-ssed the same ev«-niiig 
in a rewption arranged by the Bul¬ 
garian Union of Jonnialists. 

There were thr*;e types of pro¬ 
grammes in the meeting in the morn¬ 
ing. There was a big chorus by the 


Br <1. P. ClhatarTedl 

(Journalist) 


ehuractor. There were the people wIh) 
gave a script and language to the Slav 
ireople. They were al.su the first to 
aec(!pt Christianity and i>ass it on to 
(smntries like lfu.ssja, Ifuinania and 
Yugoslavia. And even tcxlay the Bul¬ 
garians are pniud of their ('hiirch and 
their language. Wliih. I was visiting the 
famous Bachkov Monastery near Plovdiv 
Mr. Badoev told of the revolutionary 
character of the people who found 
.safety in this iiHinastery against the 
attacks of the. Turks. Thiire I found a 
marriage going on and was reinindtsl 
ol some ot the cs-remonies of the Hindu 
marriage. It was a Bulgarian adapta¬ 
tion ot our marriage system in which 
the folk irraetiees eoutiuued to be the 
same, but there was a dilference in 
religious manifestatiou. 


orchestra «)l tlu- Radio. It was impres¬ 
sive but I urn no judge of the Bul¬ 
garian iiiusie. Then eaine a laat who 
recitctl his poem ami then came a lady 
who recitixl with great verve and 
finesse, a Bulgarian poem whose way of 
recitation leiniiuled me of the Indian 
way of recitation of the pmstry. ft was 
so difleieiit from that of other European 
nations. There w«'re speeches on Bul¬ 
garian literature and culture. In the 
^ evening n’eeption, the cocktail turned 
into not only a mass ball but traditional 
group dants’s in which even I was 
diagged mte an<l lah:r on two young 
work^rs of the Bulgariim Union of 
Journalists changed to f(»lk cs)stiimes and 
gave me inteiesting folk dances and 
songs. 

Next morning, as I got up in my 
hotel riMim, 1 heard the sound of band 
drums and marching songs and I could 
see grotips of Iwys and girls marching 
in proce-ssions for the parade in iront 
of Dimitrov mausoleum. When 1 reach- 
etl the square to sec the parade march¬ 
ing, it .s<-emed that the entire young 
generation of Sofia had come on the 
street They were healthy young child¬ 
ren of Sofia dancing and singing and 
showing their prowess in different ways, 
yet so different from their elders. 

And there I saw a new placard. It 
was in memory of Cyril brothers, who 
invented what is knowm as Cyrillic 
' script which is the script of Russian, 
Bujihr and Serbo-Crotian languages. 
mK then I got the key to the Bulgarian 


In the evening we visited the Iwauli- 
fiil town ot Plovdiv. 'Phis town with a 
population of two lakh xasiplc claims a 
hi.story oi five thousand years, its ancient 
Thracian inhabitants called it Pulpdeva 
and Plovdiv is a Slav adaptation of th<! 
same name, which lookml very much 
like a Hindu nanii!. Tin's town is very 
fine and the night we s|)ent we found 
dancing and merry making till 4 o'clock 
in the moniiiig. The. p(S)ple were 
having a holiday. The keynote of the 
celebrations was that it was not in the 
name of a national hero or a war of 
liberation or a religions leader. But it 
was a function to celebrate advent of 
culhire, reading and writing. 

W'hat I saw to Sofia ami Plovdiv and 
the way in between was nut enough 
to make an appraisal of the indu.strial 
progress of the country. But what 1 
.saw of the Bulgarian people living, 
eating, dressing and making purcha.ses 
in the market, confirmed the fmtling 
that Bulgaria has leapt forward ,in the 
battle for the improvement of their 
living stamlards. I found Bulgarian 
people vtvy much cuiirteoiis, hospitable, 
fond of dancing and singing ami very 
much attached to art and literature. 
They are really working hard to make 
themselves available not only Imlter 
physical smrrotmdtogs but a better social 
and cultural life. Tlie Bulgarian coun¬ 
try with its numerous mountains, rivers, 
the Black Sea and the valley of roses 
has an excellent natural landscape and 
its people are equally charming and 




Extracts from the speech 
delivered by I. k Gnjral, 
Minister ot State In the Min¬ 
istry ot Intormation and 
Broadcastingf at the official 
meeting held in Soila on 8th 
September in connection 
with the 25th anniversary ot 
the Socialist Revolution in 
Bulgaria. 

“The courage and determi¬ 
nation of the Bulgarian peo¬ 
ple in their struggle against 
the forces ot nazism and fas¬ 
cism during the second world 
war are well known to the 
Indian people, 

“We also have great admi¬ 
ration for the further bold 
steps of your people for build¬ 
ing a better life. You have 
achieved great successes 
which are a worthy Inherl- 
tence of the future genera¬ 
tion. 

“Yet much remains to be 
done. The struggle for peace 
in the world, without which 
all efforts for building a bet¬ 
ter life are faced with dan¬ 
ger, continues. ^ 

"Mr. Chairman, we are k 
happy at your achievements ^ 
and share your amlra^na 5^ 
for peace and econorfHlT pro-'T 
gress. I 

“No effort, no sacrifices are % 
enough for achieving these i 
alms. I am extremely happy | 
today that I have the oppor- | 
tunlty to express before you | 
these thoughts on behalf of \ 
the Government of India”. | 

l»WVV\WVl\V\VV»\\V\\\VV\\\\M'V\\WWVW 


healthy. What is more is tlieir inner 
sense ul getting and provkling happi¬ 
ness to others which is the key to the 
great progress Bulgaria has achiewed. I 
found that the press of Bulgaria has a 
very notable contrihiition in this march 
of the nation and Bulgarian journalists 
arc a very resprsted community. That 
is why journalists of other countries also 
wm: treated so well. There is instant 
visa at the frontiers of Bulgaria to any 
toiiri.st and I foiiml hundreds of Wesrt 
German tourists in their cars, camping 
to the forests of Bulgaria. That shows 
the air of lilmrality that flows in this 
country. 
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A GREAT DAY 


T HIS year fur the 25th time ninning 
the Bulgarian people celebrated 
September 9lh, tlie day «>f their libera¬ 
tion, the day which marked the begin¬ 
ning of the soeiaiutt revolution in- Bul¬ 
garia. For the 25th time running multi¬ 
tudes of people streamed through the 
streets and squares to give expression 
to their unity and to their will to conti¬ 
nue })uilding up their socialist country 
at unabating rates. 

Twenty-five years—this, iu truth, is 
a very brief periiKl in the l,;}00-yeur- 
lung history of Bulgaria. But there is 
not only 2.5 years between SeptemlK-r 
Bth, 1944, and September 9th, 1969, 
but a whole historic epiK'h in the life 
and development of the country and the 
lieople. When one throws a giaiK-e 
f>aekwurd, one is unable to fri*e oneself 
of the teeliiig that the Bulgaria of 
25 ytuirs ago was a land of the remote 
p:ist, at leu.st a whole century reinovetl 
in tinu-. 

A solemn joint session of the Central 
(kmimittee ui the Bulgarian Coininuni.st 
Party, the Kx«-'-utive Council of the 
Bulgarian .\grarian llnion, the National 
Assembly, the Council of Ministers, the 
Natiomil Oiiincil of the Fatherland 
Fnmt, the Central Council of Trade 
Ibiions, the Sofia 'I'owii ComniitU'r- of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party and 
til.' S<iti:i Municipal Council was hehl 
Jv day before. Se|otenil>er Bth in the 
I (all, the liiggt*st hall in 
tneeafhraff^IiKlor Zhivkov, the First 
S«'cretary of the Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian ('oninmnist Party and 


Chairnran of the Council of Ministers, 
read a reixirt entitlwl "A Quarter of a 
Century Along the Hoad to Socialism”. 

“In 25 years our socialist country 
has traversed such a tremendous path 
of industrial development and has 
reached such an imlustrial level, that it 
has not only left its own capitalist past 
far iMihind, but con already compare its 
achievements with those ot the eoim- 
tries which f«>r centuries have been 
accumulating capital investment at the 
expense of their ireoplc and through 
csilonia! plunder, building up their in¬ 
dustry, training qualified cadres and a 
highly experienced working elas.s— 
countries which have heathxl the pro¬ 
gress ol world industry”, he .said. 

Cordial gr<s*tings were hroiight hy 
high-level fJovernmeiit dc>legation.s, 
w'hich had come explicitly from 16 
countries fur the celebrations: from 
the .Soviet Union, the Unittsl Arab He- 
piihlie, the Cerinaii Uemocratie Repub¬ 
lic, India, Iraq, the Korean People's 
Dennicratic Republic, (^iha, Mongolia, 
Poland, Runiimia. Syria, the Sudan, 
llungury, C/.eehoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Algeria. 


T he Jubiler- anniversary of the 
Bulgaria's .National Day was cele¬ 
brated iu India through meetings and 
functions in several towns and cities. 

On the eve of the anniversary, on 
8th Septembitr, the Bulgarian Amhassa- 


fitilgar-ian Ambassador welcoming Mr. Hansraj Oupta, Mayor of Delhi, at the 
reception on 8th September 
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Mr. R. Sabkov being presented with 
a bouquet 


dor in India held a grand reception in 
Delhi at Ohcroi Intercontinental Hotel. 
The Hwr-ption was attended by a large 
niiml>er of peoph- incluiling lleads of 
Diplomatic Missions in India, Ministers, 
high government oflicials, leaders of 
various political parties, memlters of 
Parliament, x>roniincnt public figures, 
writ<*rs, journalists and so on. 

In Calcutta the local Indo-Bulgarian 
P’riendship .StK'iety jointly with Cine 
Central, Calcutta c»'l«*lirated thi! Day at 
the Sociirty Cinema Hall on 14th Sep¬ 
tember. Mr. Sabkov, Bidgariuii Tradri 
Commis.sioner at Calcutta was the 
Guest-in-Chief while tlu‘ fimetioii was 
presidwl over by Mr. Prasaiita Sur, 
Mayrir of Calcutta. Mr. .Sur i>aid a 
warm tribute to tins Bulgarian xreople 
anil saiil that Bulgaria now ranks 
ainong the leading countries of the 
world in many re.spect.s, there are no 
class distinchons in the society, exploi¬ 
tation of man by man has virttially been 
eradicated. Mr. Snr .said that the Indian 
ireople must take lessons from the 
and achievements of the Bul¬ 
garian people. Mr. Jugal Sriinal, C^hair- 
inan of the Indu-Bulgarian Friendship 
Society in Calcutta and Mr. Ratilal 
Dave, Viec-President of Cine-Central, 
Caleutta also addressed the gathering. 
"The White Room", a notable Bul¬ 
garian film, was shown on the occasion! 

A largely attended meeting organised 
by the Indo-Bulgarian Friendship 
Society in Delhi observed the 25th 
anniversary of the National Day of 
Bulgaria. Among others the meeting 
was addressed by the Bulgarian 
Ambassador to India Mr. Nayden Belt- 
chev, who in some details spoke about 
the toil and struggle of the Bulganin 
people for their freedom and mt'f 
achievinnents during the past 25 yeorsA. 






^iyA§ VA20V (1850-1021), the 
Botorian literature, was 
bofe inuhe lita ^town of Sop ot. now 
renlneiKVazovgtW^nciSnil^ the 
Valle^pf Roses at the foothills of 
.the Ba!^|p range. Vazov obtained 
the education that his father lacked 
at the school in Sopot, later com¬ 
pleting it by his study of Russian 
and then French, for books in Bul¬ 
garian scarcely existed in those days. 
He was early attracted to literature 
and contributed some of the earliest 
Bulgarian poems to the Periudicoi 
Review, the cultural organ of the 
Union of Reading Rooms published 
in the Rumanian town of Braila. In 
1876, just before the April insurrec¬ 
tion, Vazov was forced to flee and 
lived as an emigrant in Rumania. 
He returned to Bulgaria in 1870, 
immediately after the liberation of 
the country from Ottoman domina¬ 
tion. He became a Judge in the pro¬ 
vince of Eastern Rumellia and en¬ 
gaged himself seriously in writing. 
The result was a series of short 
stories, a largo number of poems and 
the short novel The Outcasts. In 18S6, 
for political reasons, he went into 
exile in Odessa, and it was here he 
wrote his finest novel 'Under the 
Yoke, as he said in a preface to a 
later edition, to recall to himself the 
picture of his own , country. The 
novel is classic of Bulgarian litera¬ 
ture, portraying Bulgaria prior to 
liberation, the aspirations, s'ruggles 
and sacrifices of her people for free¬ 



dom and independence. The book has 
run into tens of editions, and has 
been translated into over a score of 
languages. 

Vazov returned to Bulgaria in 1839 
and took up position as the leading 
man of letters of his country; fur¬ 
ther novels, tales dramas and poems 
flowed unceasingly from his pen. 
The collected edition of his works 
covers over twenty volumes. Wlien 
he died in 1921 he was the recognised 
national poet of Bulgaria. 
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A short Story 

LOOKING FOR A JOB 

By IVAN VAZOV 
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When Pcncho 
Zalchov entered 
the. house, his wife 
busy in the yard 
turned her placid 
and pretty face to 
him and gave him 
a searching look. 
But when she saw 


he was not as anxious as he hod been 
that morning when he left home she 
realised he had something encouraging 
to tell her and she asked: 


“Successful?” 


VmKhi 


etnina, come into the house!" said 
:ho. 


They Ixrth entered the nxun. 

I’enclio shouted .something to the 
children romping alxnit, pitiable' crea¬ 
tures with pale blocxlh-ss facias premature¬ 
ly aged from worry, privation and mis¬ 
fortune and solemnly told his wife: 

“Hetnina! 1 have rcachiHl a decision 
only you can help me hend” 

Petruna looked at him in amazement. 

“IIow can 1 help?” 

“Govlo Mr. Chardashevsky." 

"Me to Mr. Chardashevsky?” 

"Yes, go and ask him for the job. I 
can see that all else is useless. The im¬ 


portant people make promises but forget 
all about them. The tall tree gives no 
shade. We alone can help ourselves best.” 

Surprised to hear such a proposal, 
Petruna was stunned and pale. 

No, she couldn't go to Mr. Charda.sh- 
evsky, how could she? It was not the 
proper thing and besides it was un¬ 
pleasant. No I it was impossible. 

Peneho grew angry. 

“Don't be shibbnm and stop whim- 
p«‘ring!" he said impatiently. “Nolaxly 
will eat you! Don’t act the proud prin¬ 
cess I We’re p<«)r, dying of hunger, there 
are .seven mouths to feeil. How can I 
do it if 1 don't get this job? This job 
is our life, our bread; without it we die.” 

“But how shall I go? Why are you 
sending me? Didn’t important people 
promise to help you?” the Inwiklered 
Petruna asked, no, rather wailed. 

"I tell 5 'ou it’s useless. Don't rely on 
princes and sons of man... Co to Char- 
du.sbevsky... Tliul’s what iX’ople better 
oft than we are do.” 

“Why should Chardusbevsk} taki- my 
word for it?” 

“A woman is diffc-n-nt. When a W'Oiiian 
asks for something they listen to her in 
a dilfeient way.. .. It’s nutiiral. So far 
as you are concmied, Mr. ffiiardashevsky 
knows yon. What a fiKil I’ve been nut 
to go anil vi.sjt him with you. 'Ibis was 
going to be just a courtesy visit! Chij^ 
dashevsky knows >ou and ri'spirts you|L 

“How’s that? He saw us at. 
two years ago and that wjik^Tlf’. 
has foigotten me since....” 

“Yes, at Koichi'v’s when we met him 
there and Koiehev inirodiiceil you to him 
... He respwts yon... You remember 
how n-speetfiilly lu* talked to you then. 
You impres.se«l him... with your unin¬ 
hibited way of talking... Even th«’ other 
day when I was telling him ol onr diffi- 
eiiit situation at honu> he askisl me: 
“How’s the mivsiis?” Thank you!- He 
knows you...” 

Petruna blushed and looked shyly 
away. 

"I tell you, go.” 

"But I don’t know how to ask him.’’ 
Petruna fought back. 

"Ask as you liest know_You may 

cry. You have four children who want to 
eat. For their sake you’ll know what to 
say and what to do. You're a iiMithcr. 
Fall on your knees, cry, it necessary ki.ss 
his feet lint gel the job! This job is our 
life, do yon hear?” 

"Oh, let me pull my.self together! Let 
me think I” 

“No thinking, but dre.ss yourself I" 

“How, now?” 
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Some people mUil)t xay: “Lc/’.s- pul an end to making comparisons niith bourgeois Bulgaria. Con- 
diiions were different then. Bren if Bulgaria had remained a capitalist countrii. it tcnuld still hare 
advanced during all those, gears." 

1 his, of course, is true. It u'ould have adiuinced. Bui—in the best case—at the pace oj the other 
small and poorly develo}>ed Furopeau capitalist countries. Yet note ice can note with satisfaction 
that in a number of branches Bulgaria has already outstripped even some economically advanced 
capitalist countries and is on the way to catching up with and outstripping still others. 

—From the speech of Prime Minister Todor Zhivkov on 
the eve of the 2hth anniver.sary of the National Day. 
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FOR SPEEDIER DEVELOPMENT 
OF YOUNG STATES 

Excerpts from the address by Mr. Ivan Bashev, Minbter 
of Foreign Affairs, at the 2S4th Session of the UN General 

Assembly 


, The Bulgarian Government 
considers that the building up 
of an effective system of Euro¬ 
pean security is a difficult but 
realistic problem. In spite of this 
complexity this problem can be 
solved successfully with good 
will and realism, with the joint 
efforts of the Governments and 
peoples of all European nations 
by an acknowledgement of the 
real situation in Europe created 
as a result of the Second World 
War, and by the preparedness 
to solve all pending problenis by 
peaceful means, by negotiation, 
and by considering the interests 
of all European couniries. 

As a Balkan country in the 
very heart of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula, the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria naturally shows parti¬ 
cular concern for her relations 
with the Balkan states and for 
the security and peace in the 
Balkans. 

In this region countries with 
differing social orders exist side 
by side. This Balkan reality un¬ 
doubtedly poses new problems, 
but it also creates new oppor¬ 
tunities for the successful deve¬ 
lopment of their relations on the 
principle of peaceful coexistence. 
Bulgaria has taken many steps 
for an improvement of the poli¬ 
tical climate in the Balkans, for 
the creation of stronger mutual 
trust and better understanding 
netween the Balkan countries 
and for the promotion of econo¬ 
mic, scientific and cultural rela¬ 
tions. The Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment has signed with its neigh¬ 
bouring countries a number of 
agreements solving pending 
lems which had for long 


obstructed the relations among 
the Balkan countries. 


There is unfortunately too long 
a list of international problems 
on which we are forced to admit 
that no positive progress has 
been made. High up on the list 
are the problems relating to the 
complete and final liquidation of 
the colonial system and to a 
reduction of the lag of a number 
of the newly-liberated States. 

If the decolonialization process 
is to start moving from its pre¬ 
sent point of stagnation, it is 
necessary for the big European 
states and, above aU, for the 
United States of America and 
Great Britain, to end their direct 
or indirect support of the reac¬ 
tionary regimes in South Africa, 
Portugal and Southern Rhodesia. 
Then it would not be difficult to 
oblige these countries to abide 
by the will of world public opi¬ 
nion, so that the shameful colo¬ 
nial system might come to an 
end. 

At present the Organization of 
the United Nations has another 
important problem to face—^the 
liquidation of the economic back¬ 
wardness of a great number of 
countries, resulting from their 
long colonial bondage. 

The Secretary General noted 
in his report that in order to nil 
the widening gap in the deve¬ 
lopment of the world commu¬ 
nity of nations, there has to be 
a real desire to achieve this aim. 
In other words, we need the 
’political will* of all ooimtries 
andv 4 ;overnments to promote in 
actual fact the accelerated eco¬ 
nomic and social development of 


the young states. Is this condi¬ 
tion in evidence on the eve of 
the second decade of the UN? 

If we are to reply to this ques¬ 
tions, we should consider the 
present state of international 
economic cooperation, organized 
and coordinated by the UN. It 
can be effective only if it sets^ 
as its main aim the elimination 
of all obstacles arresting the 
endeavour of the developing 
countries to make economic and 
social progress. Can one expect 
any significant result in this 
field if a number of Western 
States—principal economic part¬ 
ners of these countries—conti¬ 
nue to look upon the countries 
of the ‘third world’, above all as 
sources of raw materials and 
objects of exploitation? The 
policy arresting the process if 
decolonialization constiti ^ tb'i^ 
main obstacle for tU*. 4ieWi>- 
liberated countries to attain a 
speedier development ■ of their 
peoples. 

Within the framework of the 
international initiatives for eco¬ 
nomic progress, it is necessary 
to take concrete and effective 
measures and protect the inter¬ 
ests of the young countries. This 
is the principal field to which 
the UN should direct its acti¬ 
vities for a settlement of the 
backwardness problem. It is not 
sufficient simply to condemn the 
neocolonialist methods and ma¬ 
chinations in international eco¬ 
nomic relations. The best assis¬ 
tance which the UN could give 
the countries of the ‘third world' 
would be to help them with con¬ 
crete and effective measures to 
mobilize their own local resour¬ 
ces for the building up of an 
independent nation^ economy. 




IMPACT OF OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION ON BULGARIA 


T HE October Revolution 
* formed guiding line for all 
Bulgarian revolutionaries and 
all honest-thinking people fol¬ 
lowed its development. It mark¬ 
ed a turning point in the con¬ 
sciousness of the Bulgarian 
working class and consolidated 
the party of Bulgarian leftwing 
socialists, now armed with the 
Leninist ideals. 

The Bulgarian leftwing socia¬ 
lists adopted the slogans of the 
revolution and mobilised the 
Bulgarian working class in sup¬ 
port of the young Soviet Repub¬ 
lic. 

The leftwing socialists sub¬ 
mitted an interpellation in Par¬ 
liament, demanding the estab¬ 
lishment of diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia, and insisted 
that the Bulgarian government 
accept the Soviet proposal for 
the conclusion of peace without 
any territorial annexations or 
indemnities. 

The hardships of the First 
World War and long years of 
MuantJi^suffering led to the 
Soldiera^fcbellion in Septem¬ 
ber of 1918. It was a daring at¬ 
tempt to transform the imperia¬ 
list world war into civil war in 
our homeland. 

Learning from the Bolshevik 


Party, the Bulgarian leftwing 
socialists organized and led mass 
women’s demonstrations and 
rebellions. The Bulgarian women 
protested against hunger, aga¬ 
inst the use of Bulgarian terri¬ 
tory as a base for intervention 
against Soviet Russia, demand¬ 
ing the return of the Bulgarian 
soldiers from the front. The 
Party organised extensive collec¬ 
tion of foodstuffs during the 
Volga region famine. 

Bolshevik influence on the 
Bulgarian Communist Party was 
asserted by the decisions of the 
7th Congress of the Communist 
International in 1935, following 
the report presented by the 
greatest son of the Bulgarian 
people and general secretary of 
the Communist International, 
Georgi Dimitrov. 

A few years later the union 
of all democratic and anti-nazi 
forces created the Fatherland 
Front, which made its pro¬ 
gramme public in July 1942. 

From the^very first day after 
the base nazi attack on the first 
socialist country in the world, 
the Bulgarian Communist Party 
prepared the Bulgarian people 
for the armed struggle against 
the nazi occupation forces in 
Bulgarian and their local 


Shiploads of foodgrains collected by Btdgfirian people were sent to the famine- 
striken Volga region fust after the reixdution. 






Today BiUgaria receives from the Soviet 
Union most of the heavy equipmetd 
required for her industrial developmetd. 


stooges. 

Partisan detachments and 
commandos fought and sabotag¬ 
ed the nazi war machine. They 
prevented the production of in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural goods 
which would be sent to the nazi 
front. 

The resistance movement 
marked a glorious page in the 
history of the Party, which did 
not allow one single Bulgarian 
soldier to be sent to the Russian 
front to help the nazi armies, in 
spite of the fact that the pro¬ 
fascist government tried to do it 
on several occasions. 

The historic victory of Sep¬ 
tember 8,1944 was a direct echo 
and development of the cauM 
of the Great October Sociatjgt 
RevolutitHi. 




Ihcte-Buljgarian Trade To Double Next Year 


between Bulgaria and 
• India will he of the order of 
Rs. 440 million next year, double 
the enoisa^ed rtolume of trade 
during the current year, according 
to the Trade Protocol for 1970 
signed between the two countries 
at the end of the recent visit of 
the Bulgarian Government Fxo- 
nomic Delegation headed by Mr. 
iMchexar Avramov, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Trade of Bulgaria. 

Trade between the two coun¬ 
tries, indeed, is growing at a rapid 
rate and as Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, Minister for Industrial 
Dev'lopment and Company 
Affairs pointed out, is dotihling it¬ 
self every year since 1967. 

At the conclusion of the dis¬ 
cussions held between Mr. Lachc- 
Tiir Avramov and Mr. U. R. 
Bhagat, Minister of Foreign Trade 
and Supply an official statement 
was issued stressing the necessity 
of finding out new avenues of 
industrial ^operation between the 
two coiintries creating a basis for 
much larger volume of trade ex¬ 
changes in the coming year. 

Text of the statement is given 
below: 


In tiieir discu.ssions His Excel-. 
lenc*y Mr. L. Avramov, Deputy 
Prime Minister, and Shri B. It. 
Bhagat, Minister of Foreign Trade 
and Supply, ex|>ressed satisfaction 
at the rapid increase in the total 
volume of trade in the last hvo 
years. It was noted that the 
volume of trade had increased 
from Rs. 60 million in 1967 to 
Rs. 110 million in 1968 and there 
were definite prospects of a fairly 
substantial increase by the end of 
the current year. The two-way 
trade was also becoming increas¬ 
ingly diversified and the commo¬ 
dity composition of both import i 
and exports was gradually chang¬ 
ing in the context of the changing 
requirements of economy of both 
the countries. 

During the talks the implemen¬ 
tation of the Agreement on Eco¬ 
nomic and Technical Co-operation 
signed between the two countn'es 
on May 2, 1967 was also reviewed. 
It was noted with satisfaction th:it 
in recent years as a result of uti¬ 
lisation of Bulgarian credit, pro¬ 
jects are being set up for die pro¬ 
duction of sulphuric acid based 
on pyrites. Gamma glohuline, food 


processing .plants, etc. It was 
agrc'ed that efforts should he made 
to identify new avenues of indus¬ 
trial co-operation between the two 
countries as they will create a 
ba.sis for a much larger volume of 
trade exchanges in the coming 
years. For this purpose working 
groups of experts on both sides 
will meet periodically. 

During the visit of the Bulga¬ 
rian Deputy Prime Minister, the 
Trade Delegations of the two 
countries also concluded a Trade 
Protocol for 1970. The trade turn¬ 
over for 1970 is envisaged to he 
of the order of 440 minion. Tlie*^ 
growth of trade in the coming 
year is expected to he not only in 
quantitative terms hut also in 
terms of inclusion of more non- 
traditional items. 

Both sides have expressed satis¬ 
faction at the outcome of the talks 
and consider that the visit of the 
Bulgarian Economic Delegation 
will contribute to the strengthen¬ 
ing of trade and economic rela¬ 
tions between the two countries 
and also friendly relations be¬ 
tween their peoples.” 


Mr. B. R. Bhagat welcoming Mr. L. Avramov on his arrival at Palam airport 


“At the invitation of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, a Government 
Economic D<4egation, of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of Bulgaria led by 
His Excellency Mr. L. Avramov, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Trade of the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of Bulgaria, visited 
India from October 10 to 13, 1960. 

Tlie discussions with the Indian 
leaders were held in a spirit of 
cordiality and friendship. His 
Excellency Mr. L. Avramov con¬ 
veyed the greetings and good 
Vvishes of the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria and 
the Bulgarian people to the Gov¬ 
ernment and the people of India. 
The Indian leaders in turn re¬ 
quested the Btilgarian Deputy 
Prime Minister to convey to the 
Government of the People’s Re- 
piAlic of Bulgaria and the people 
jr Bulgaria meir greetings and 
igood wishes. 
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KREMIKOVTSI- ^ 
BULGARIA’S IRON TOWN 


■pHE Kremikovtsi Iron and 

^ Steel Combine near Sofia is 
our largest ferrous metallurgical, 
enterprise and the biggest un¬ 
dertaking of our socialist indus¬ 
try. Even pessimists become 
optimistic when they see it. 

If, in the 25 years of people’s 
rule in our country, socialism 
has become the symbol of our 
all-round advance and the mo¬ 
tive power of our historic suc¬ 
cesses, it can rightly be said that 
the Kremikovtsi Iron and Steel 
Works has become one of its 
most striking landmarks. And 
this is just as logical as the fact 
that the world today measures 
the material progress of a coun¬ 
try by the amount of metal it 
produces. For this reason, Kre¬ 
mikovtsi is not only the symbol 
of our maturity, but an exploit 
which embodies the creative 
ambitions of our whole nation. 


Today Kremikovtsi is the Iron 
Town of our country. Here ore 
is extracted round the clock, 
iron is cast, steel is hardened 
and tempered, metal is rolled 
and coke, electric power, ferrous 
alloys and many other items are 
produced.... With every pass¬ 
ing year, Kremikovtsi becomes 
more the most impressive thing 
in socialist Bulgaria. 

The Third Blast Furnace 

This furnace stands next door 
to the other two. It seems as if 
the autumn day in 1967, when 
the first shovel was thrust into 
the ground to begin making its 
foundations, were only yester¬ 
day. A year and eleven months 
have passed since then. What 
great efforts were needed in 
these 700 days is best known to 
the skilled builders, assemblers 
and welders, who excavated a 


tremendous amount of earth, 
cast 23,000 cubic metres of con¬ 
crete, assembled some 3500 tons 
of machinery and equipment 
and laid over 300 kilometees of 
cables. 

Rising 72 metres above the 
ground, the third blast furnace 
has a useful volume of 1033 
cubic metres and an annual 
capacity of 520,000 tons of cast 
iron. When it begins working, 
the three blast furnaces in Kre- 
mikovsti will turn out over 1.5 
million tons of cast iron a year. 
The skilled builders and specia¬ 
lists not only carried out their 
task with success, but erected 
this gigantic furnace three 
months faster than they did the 
first one. 

At the south-eastern end of the 
combine stand the impressive 
premises of the new. 




Inside the steel making shop. 


Pipe Rolling Mill Department 

They call it a department, but 
it is actually a gigantic plant of 
particular importance. Its output 
not only deversifies the products 
of Kremikovtsi, but also supplies 
the national economy with one 
of the rarest kinds of rolled 
stockpipes. Rolling Mill No. 140 
turns out seamless pipes 20 to 
140 mm in diameter, and Mill 
No. 25/114 turns out welded 
pipes 25 to 114 mm in diameter. 
The two mills together will pro¬ 
duce about 170,000 tons of pipes 
annually. This means millions 
of metres of this valuable pro¬ 
duct. 

The pipe rolling mill includes 
a section bending mill, which is 
the only one of its kind in our 
country and which will turn out 
an annual 70,000 tons of various 
complicated steel sections, cold 
* bending. ^ 

All production processes in 
this up-to-date plant are highly 
mechanized and automatic. 

Part of the huge hot rolling 
mill is already working and 
ifdling the air with the rumbling 
if soimd of its machinery. 


The Combine’s Newest Rolling 
MUb 

Since these machines were 
installed the range of products 
has been enriched and there has 
been a fuller supply of metal 
articles for the national eco¬ 
nomy. Although rolling mill No. 
700/500 is sometimes called an 
‘internal' one, it will produce 
505,000 tons of square and round 
metal bars of various thicknesses 
to be used by mill No. 140 for 
seamless pipes and machine No. 
250. Hence, mill No. 700/500 is 
of vital importance to the nor¬ 
mal work of the other, two 
powerful units. 

The importance of mill No. 250 
for the national economy is also 
illustrated by the fact that its 
annual output of 350,000 tons 
will not only satisfy the steadily 
growing demand for concrete 
steel bars of from 6 to 30 mm 
in diameter for our socialist 
construction projects, but will 
also supply a great quantity for 
export. 

Kremikovtsi, the stronghold of 
our socialist construction and 
development, is turning out in¬ 
creasing quantities of ever more 
varied products. Its metallurgi¬ 
cal cycle is complete but it is 
continually being extended and 
enriched. This is a guarantee 
that our largest industrial enter¬ 
prise will continue to score high 
economic successes. 

Besides the many departments 
at the Kremikovtsi Iron and 
Steel Works, there is also a gas 
filling station. It will fill special 
steel containers with 26,000 tons 
of propane-butane every year 
for the requirements of the Sofia 
people. 

After visiting Kremikovtsi, 
one is often inclined to ask: 
what b it actually in thb giant 
of concrete and steel that arou¬ 
ses such admiration in one? In 
the first place, this is the indb- 
putable upsurge of a nation 
which under the people’s rule is 
constructing and trai^ating into 
reality what until recently seem¬ 


ed perfectly unbelievable and 
fantastic. 

The fact that Kremikovtsi ex- 
bts at all b amazing!... 

The more industrially power¬ 
ful this ‘iron town’ of ours be¬ 
comes, the more convinced we 
become that our nation is grow¬ 
ing ever more capable of com¬ 
peting with the most advanced 
countries. 

Since 1958 the rate of 
development of the chemical 
industry exceeds the averafc 
for the country. It is planned 
to Increase the output of i3tie 
chemical industry in the cur¬ 
rent five-year plan (up 
1970) threefold, as compared 
with the 1961-65 period. 
Bulgaria today ranks among 
the first countries in the 
world In the production of 
fertilizers and that output 
will reach 1.7 million tons in 
1970. 

Petrol processing and the 
petrochemical industry are 
also developing at rapid rates. 
3.6 million tons of oil were 
processed in 1968, and next 
year the figure will rise to 7 
million tons. The Soviet 
Union also renders a great | 
deal of assistance ' in tthis 
sphere. In the next five-ymir 
plan the USSR will supply 
Bulgaria with 10 mUlion tons 
of oil and 3,000 mlUion eubte 
metres of natural gas every 
year. 

In addition to the Polyester 
Works in Tambol, three other 
enterprises for chemical fib¬ 
res are under construction. 
When their full capacities are 
commissioned, they will turn 
out 74,000 tons of chemical 
fibres a year. It is planned 
for their output to reach 
120,000 tons a year by 1976. | 

The production of plastics 
today has reached 38,000 tons 
(280,000 tons in 1875) and 
of soda ash—300,000 tons (IJi 
miUlon tons In 1975). 



IRRIGATION IN BULGARIAN FARMING 


D ry years are none too rare 
in Bulgaria. Only a quarter- 
century ago, a drought meant 
near-starvation for thousands 
upon thousands of peasant fami¬ 
lies. Essential irrigation facilities 
were lacking, and there were no 
reservoirs to ensure watering of 
farming staples. During the 19th 
century, about 10,C00 ha were 
under irrigation, mainly rice 
fields in the valleys of the Mari- 
tsa, Toundja and Strouma 
Rivers. In seventy years under 
bourgeois governments, they in¬ 
creased to a mere 36,300 ha—a 
^drop in the bucket if one thinks 
^hicL the arable land total 5 mil¬ 
lion ha. The irrigated areas were 
mostly rice fields once more and 
some vegetable gardens. 


That was all the new Bulga¬ 
rian socialist state, set up in the 
wake of the Second World War, 
had to start from. It could not 
rely on so little irrigation to 
change its agriculture from 
backward to modern, highly 
productive and profitable. 

Irrigated Areas Increase 30 
Times in 25 Years 

The record of irrigation and 
land improvement construction 
after the war has been quite 
impressive. The state was the 
most important investor in the 
building of these projects whose 
scale could be the envy of many 
countries, and it did not count 
the pennies. Over the 1956-63 


pericd^lone, irrigation schemes 
were built to cover 550,000 ha. _ 
The cooperative farms join for¬ 
ces with the state to build smal¬ 
ler irrigation schemes of local 
importance, thus ensuring that 
even lesser water resources arc 
put to effective use. Over 2,900 
cooperative dams were built in 
this way, their waters used to 
irrigate many dozens of hectares 
under various crops. The coope¬ 
rative farms in Eansko, Sopot, 
Zlatitsa and scores of others 
have their own reservoirs, pump¬ 
ing stations and various other 
irrigation facilities, providing 
water for 1,500 to 2,000 ha each. 

Within 25 years Bulgaria has 
become a country with highly 
advanced irrigation, providing a 
firm foundation for its agricul¬ 
ture. Irrigation schemes now 
cover 1,040 million ha of crops, 
or more than 20 per cent of its 
arable land. In this Bulgaria 
leads Europe and lakes one of 
the first places in the world. It 
has 62 large irrigation schemes, 
more than 2,000 dams with a 
total capacity of 3,500 million 
cub. m. of water, over 2,100 big 
pumping stations, 30,000 main 
canals and more than 90,000 
other irrigation facilities. 

A feature of Bulgarian irriga¬ 
tion farming is the use of mod¬ 
em methods and techniques 
both in construction and in irri¬ 
gation. The striving to constant¬ 
ly raise its technical level and 
apply the latest scientific and 
technological findings in the field 
has been particularly manifest 
during the last few years. It 
starts with the many Bulgarian 
designers, whose work has been 
appreciated internationally. The . 
Vodproekt research and design 
institute has been awarded more 
than one contract, in preference 
to other firms, to build irrigation 
schemes abroad. The Bulgarian 
builders have given a very good 
account of themselves in the 
construction of such projects m 
Syria, Iraq, Cuba and otheX 
countries. 



AN ADVANCED GRAIN 
PRODUCING COUNTRY 


• tN.thevlast twenty-five years 

radical^*changes have been 
iiftroduced in Bulgaria •. in all 
branches of agriculture? The 
changes in the field of crop¬ 
raising and more particularly in 
raising the main grain crops— 
wheat and maize—are the great¬ 
est. 

The average yields of wheat 
during the period of 1B34-39 
amounted to 1,240 kg per hec¬ 
tare whereas during the period 
of IfXJS-BB they came up to 2,740 
kg. The total annual output has 
increased from 1,931,000 tons to 
2,991,000 tons, while the areas 
sown to wheat have decreased 
from 1,4B0,CCC to 1,080,000 hec¬ 
tares. For maize the respective 
figures as follows: the average 
yields increased from 1,171 kg 
during the first period to 3,40 kg 
during the second period; total 
output increased from 922,000 to 
1,970,('30 tons and the areas sown 
to maize decreased from 780,003 
to 550,000 hectares. 

These figures show that the 
average yields of both crops 
have more than doubled, their 
total output has also consider¬ 
ably increased, although the 
sowing areas have decreased by 
nearly one-third. This big suc¬ 
cess is the result of the great 
changes introduced in the varie¬ 
ties which arc sown and in the 
growing of grain crops in gene¬ 
ral. 

New Highly Productive 
Varieties 

One of the main trends in 
Bulgarian crop-raising in recent 
years has been that the different 
crop varieties have been rapidly 
changed and several times 
thoroughly renovated. Several 
.varieties have been replaced by 
others with much better indices. 

During the socialist recons¬ 
truction, Bulgarian agricultur: 
was in an acute need of highly 
productive varieties and soon 
adopted some remarkable achi¬ 
evements of world selection. The 
Soviet Eezostaya-1 wheat varie- 
fty and some Italian varieties 
//which can be ranked among the 


By Academician Atanas Popov 

best achievements in selection 
in the last few years proved 
very well-suited to Bulgarian 
conditions. Some linear maize 
hybrids also proved very suc¬ 
cessful and a few Soviet and 
American hybrids became wide¬ 
spread throughout the country. 
The wide introduction of these 
new varieties and hybrids brou¬ 
ght about substantially increas¬ 
ed yields and thus the first im¬ 
portant condition for positive- 
changes in Bulgarian grain pro¬ 
duction was created. 

Machine Has Replaced 
Man’s Labour 

Then come the changes which 
were introduced in raising the 
two crops. Formerly wheat and 
maize were grown on millions 
of small landplots in most pri¬ 
mitive way. Practically no care 
was extended to the crops, and 
mineral fertilizers and irrigation 
were unknown. Nothing was 
done against weeds. Outdated 
and primitive methods were 
used in gathering in the crops. 
Wheat was harvested exclusive¬ 
ly with the oldest implement— 
the sickle. The collecting maize 


and the picking of the cobs was 
done by hand. 

The socialist transformation of 
the Bulgarian village has open¬ 
ed up opportunities for all¬ 
round progress. The merger of 
the private landplots into large 
socialist agricultural enterprises 
has created conditions for mark¬ 
ed and rapid improvement in all 
branches. In grain production 
within a short period of time, 
Bulgarian agriculture rqse^fra^- 
the lowest stages to the nigft^ 
peaks of development. Many 
factors contributed to this, but 
mechanization played a parti¬ 
cularly important part. The 
machine has replaced man’s 
labour in all stages of produc¬ 
tion, for it is much more produc¬ 
tive and perfect than man’s 
hand Apart from machines, 
mineral fertilizers and chemical 
insecticides, pesticides and weed 
killers are used on an increas¬ 
ingly large scale. Today about 
233 kg of active substance of* 
nitrogen and phosphorus ferti¬ 
lizers are used per hectare for 
wheat crops alone and with this 
quantity Bulgaria ranks among 
the countries which intensively 
use mineral fertilizers. 


Record Output of Sugar 

The su^ar industry in Bulgaria has been thoroughly reorganised 
and modernized on the basis of automation and mechanisation. To the 
five sugar factories that already existed, two more have been added, 
one in tho town of turn and the other in the town of Devnya, not far 
from Varna. This has made it possible to increase processing capa¬ 
cities nearly four times over the 1939 figure, while the output of sugar 
has rism more than elevenfold. The factory in the village of Kameno. 
near Bourgas, also turns out as much sugar as i|he total output of the 
country was in 1939. This year the sugar factories are expected to set 
a record in sugar production. 

Bulgaria occupies one of the foremost places in Europe in the 
average yield of sugar-beets. 

The production of sweets and confectionary has been put on a 
completely new footing in the last twenty-five years. Seven modem 
factories, which use high-performance production lines and employ 
up-to-date technological methods and in which the know-how and 
equipment have come from the Soviet Union and the other socfalbt 
countries are working in Bulgaria at present. The export of confec¬ 
tionary has risen from 80 tons in 1950 to 13,000 tons a year. 
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Slrdt^e Blew of a modern vtthgB 


'TODAY, a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the establishment 
of the people’s powOr, Bulgarian 
villages are quite different from 
what Ihey used to be. They are 
so well-planned and b\iilt that 
some visitors from abroad have 
mistaken them for newly-built 
towns. There are no illiterate 
people in the village of Bulga¬ 
ria. They have the same pos^- 
^fies for education as the 


towns people have. In the rural 
districts there are 6,400 kinder¬ 
gartens and nurseries, 3,600 sec¬ 
ondary polytechnical schools, 
and 79 technical colleges. It is 
commonly known tliat Bulgaria 
holds one of the first places i- 
the world for the achievements 
of her people in the sphere of 
educatiim. There are about 4,150 
reading-clubs in the villages. In 
1068 alone, rural amateur artis¬ 
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tic groups and ense^les,, made 
up of cooperative f&mCrs and 
their families, gave 40,000 per¬ 
formances to audiences that 
numbered 8 million altogether. 
The 314 music and dance schools, 
the 40 painting and arts-and- 
crafts study-circles, the 350 lite¬ 
rary and other study circles, 
which have been set up in rural 
districts, contribute a great deal 
to the development of culture 
among the farming population. 
In the last few years, art galle¬ 
ries have been opened in a num¬ 
ber of villages, and in the past 
ten years village libraries have 
doubled in number. Today there 


Culture In Bul^ 


are nearly 7,000 libraries stocked 
with more than 14 million books. 
At present 96 per cent of the 
farmers go regularly to the 
cinema, and they have a total of 
800,000 radio sets and 200,000 TV 
sets in their homes. 

Cars, asphalted roads, houses 
of culture, super-markets, ele¬ 
gant restaurants, coffee-bars, 
complex buildings for commimal 
services, spacious parks, muse¬ 
ums and monuments—all go to 
make up the new look of the 
Bulgarian villages and testify to 
their economic progress and to 
the fact that the living standards 
of the farming population are 
rising. However, man’s culture 
is not gauged only by these ex¬ 
ternal, material characteristics. 
He may live in luxury, go to 
the cinema and read the papers 
every day, and still be poor in 
spirit and lacking in sound cul-, 
tural interests. Today the Bulga-' 
rian cooperative farmer has not 
only knowledge and training 
superior to that of the peasant 
of yesterday. It is not ozdy that 
he can drive a tractor, cultivate 
the soil according to scientific 
norms, and raise cattle on 
modem farms, listening 
certs, seeing films and 







baoks • ara not only ways of 
spending 1^ leisure, nor are 
they done out of snobbishness. 
The building up of socialiSht in 
• rural districts, the economic and 
cultural revolutions, which have 
taken place there, have brought 
out new aspects in the tradi¬ 
tional ideas and attitudes of 
farmers to life. Their outlook 
. and their attitude towards 
things are undergoing a consi¬ 
derable change. And this is 
happening not only because 
farmers have built themselves 
new houses and have introdu¬ 
ced comfort and conveniences 
into their homes, not only be- 


g(^rian Villages 


cause the village has been 
modernized and urbanized, but 
because material culture, throu¬ 
gh the ways and means by which 
it is achieved, influences the out¬ 
look of the people. Bulgarian 
farmers owe their well-being to 
their joint efforts and collective 
work on their cooperative farms. 
When a cooperative farmer sits 
down to have his meal, he does 
so with the feeling that there is 
not, and there could never be, a 
hungry man in the village, or in 
the whole country. When he 
sets out for the cinema, or for 


The Ubmry chib in 

the library-club, he knows that 
every one of his fellow-farmers 
can afford to buy himself an 
admission ticket, too. The cul¬ 
ture of the Bulgarian farmer has 
its roots in the new socialist 
social-relations, in the new mora¬ 
lity, now free from the ruthless 
laws of capitalist society. Man 
to man is as a brother and a 
comrade. This is a principle 
which comes natural and is true 
to life in a society in which 
everyone has equal opportuni¬ 
ties, in which everyone has the 
right to work and the right to a 
share of the social product. Cul¬ 
ture in the Bulgarian villages 


vtilage of Occharooo 

will continue to develop quickly 
on the sound foundation of tii 
socialist consciousness engen¬ 
dered by equality and fraterruty. 
This is the meaning and content 
of the present cultural upsurge 
in the rural districts of Bulga¬ 
ria. 

Under present conditions, 
the principal thing in the wora 
of promoting the culture of the, 
farming population is to com¬ 
bine the personal and the social 
harmony successfully and to 
bring the subjective aspirations 
of the individual into confor¬ 
mity with the objective course 
of socialist development. 



Peamrtt homes today differ little from toten dwellings Netc department store In the cUlage of Benia 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND PENSIONS. 


p KIOR to September 9, 1944, 
social insurance in Bulgaria 
was not well developed and not 
general. The pensions of state 
employees—^in actual fact the 
greatest attainment in this 
sphere, were devaluated to a 
great extent by the steadily ris¬ 
ing prices during the Second 
World War, The indemnities 
paid from the social insurance 
fund to workers and employees 
in the private sector were quite 
insigniheant. 

The social insurance system 
ijL oi^ country was in need of a 
"’^■Si^ftental reconstruction. This 
important task was fulfilled by 
the people’s government, under 
the wise instructions of Georgi 
Dimitrov. 

The reconstruction was car¬ 
ried out in three main direc¬ 
tions: extension of the scope of 
pensions, improvement of the 
terms on which pensions could 
be received, and an increase in 
the rate of the pensions. 

A reform of great importance 
and with a tremendous social 
‘and financial effect was carried 
out in 1946: the length of service. 


By Prof. Ivan Katsarov 


whether in private or state en¬ 
terprises or offices, was to be 
taken into consideration in 
determining the rate of a pen¬ 
sion. As a result of this, thou¬ 
sands of working people with 
years of mixed service (private, 
state,, etc.) have been granted 
pensions. The same year the 
scope of the farmers’ pensions 
was extended and made to in¬ 
clude women when they reach¬ 
ed the age of 55 years. Thus with 
this reform our social insurance 
already covered 1,500,000 more 
people. 

In 1947, state employees were 
granted indemnities in cases of 
illness. Before this they had 
been granted only retirement 
pensions. A little later, such 
indemnities were also granted 
to the members of their fami¬ 
lies. 

A great reform in social in¬ 
surance and' the granting of 
pensions was carried out in 
1048-49. The numerous (over 80) 


norms were codified, the recipi-. 
ents were unified and the vari¬ 
ous schemes for granting indem¬ 
nities and pensions to state and 
non-state employees were aboli¬ 
shed, a general social insurance 
system was set up, the condi¬ 
tions on which pensions could 
be received were improved and 
the pensions were revised and 
rcestimated in accordance with 
the 1049 wages. In this way, 
social insurance and pensions 
were reconstructed along socia¬ 
list lines. A historic reform was 
carried through in public health 
services, in 1051, when a nation¬ 
wide system of free medical aid 
was introduced, a system similar 
to that in the USSR. It embraces 
all the methods and remedies 
known to medical science and 
practice and every citizen has 
the right to this free medical 
aid. 

A great reform, pertaining to 
all winds of pensions, was car¬ 
ried in 1957. 'The new pensions, 
for which the required maxi¬ 
mum length of service is from 
21 to 30 years, vary from 66.6 
per cent (for wages above 220 
leva) to 89.6 per cent (for 
wages up to 60 leva). 

Also in 1957 the Government 
granted pensions to farmers. The 
range of the pensions has been 
extended and the rates increas¬ 
ed many times since then. 

Today social insurance in our 
country, which numbers 8,000,030 
inhabitants, covers about 
4,500,000 workers, employees, 
co-operative farmers, members 
of producers’ co-operatives, 
free-lancers and persons . in ^ 
other social groups, i.e. practi-' 
cally the entire working popu¬ 
lation. Nearly 1,500,000 per¬ 
sons are receiving pensions at 
present. After the death of per¬ 
sons who are insured or pen¬ 
sioners, their reljitives receive 
dependants’ pensions. 

Every citizen in our country 
is entitled to social insurance. % 


Aged farmers enjoying rest at a resort 
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Typical Features 
Of Young People 

By Potko SimeonoY 

VERY fifth Bulgarian is a 

young boy or girl. Every 
fifth Bulgarian represents the 
present dimensions of the 
younger generation in Bulgaria. 

In a quiz held by the Narodna 
Mlcdej, a newspaper for the 
Bulgarian youth, thousands of 
young readers pointed out in¬ 
dustriousness, honesty and pa¬ 
triotism as the most valuable 
features of the generation. In¬ 
dustriousness is the measure of 
what a man does for society; 
honesty is a guarantee for cor¬ 
rect and decent human rela¬ 
tions; patriotism puts the indi¬ 
vidual in unison with his own 
nation. 

The patriotism and idealism 
of the young people shows itself 
in different ways. Not long ago 
there was the story of a young 
engineer’s heroism in our news¬ 
papers—he had risked his life 
to save some expensive ma¬ 
chines. Naturally, all the ma¬ 
chines in the world are of less 
worth than man’s life. In this 
case, however, the important 
thing was the engineer’s atti¬ 
tude to his people, to their pro¬ 
perty and to his work. 

There is also a certain amount 
of admiration, even partisan¬ 
ship, for what is of foreign 
origin among our young people, 
but this is usually due to mis¬ 
understanding, often to weak¬ 
ness in the character of the 
young person in question. Such 
persons are remote from those 
young people and groups of 
young people who set the pace 
of intellectual life and work 
among the youth. 

Some journalists asked one 
of the jury at the International 
Ballet Competition in Verna (I 
think he was an American), 
what had impressed him most 


in Bulgaria. ‘The studiousness 
of the Bulgarians’, was his brief 
reply. Repeated enquiries have 
been held by the Mladej perio¬ 
dical and have shown that 78-83 
per cent of our young people 
are active readers of belles 
lettres and scientific and techni¬ 
cal literature. 

Bulgaria is a small country 
and the language barrier is a 
hindrance to the striving for 
knowledge. This hindrance is 
overcome through another posi¬ 
tive quality in our young people 
—their interest in foreign lan¬ 
guages. 

In connection with studious¬ 
ness, we could cite the results 
of the sociological enquiry that 
was made among the pupils of 
Plovdiv, the second largest town 
in Bulgaria. In the nine months 
of the academic year, a pupil is 
expected to read at least 9,800 
pages of fiction, while one 
schoolday consists of more than 
ten classes. Such over-exertion, 
naturally has some bad effects, 
but it shows two indisputable 
things: that the teachers are 
extremely exacting and that the 
pupils are exceedingly studious. 

If a young boy or girl does 
not go to school, he or she will, 


without fail, go to work. Work 
is, at least, a guarantee for fin¬ 
ancial independence. And work 
also gives young people self- 
confidence, and earns the res¬ 
pect of others. A considerable 
part of the daily programme of 
young people is taken up with 
work. Here are the results, 
which hold good, not only for 
Plovdiv, but for the whole 
country: young boys and girls 
in villages spend 462 minutes in 
work and 175 minutes in doing 
house chores, while in towns 
the respective figures are 350 
minutes and 152 minutes. These 
figures do not include the time 
spent in spare-time studies. 

Everyone has heard of the 
unrest among young people all 
over the world. This unrest is 
of a rather, epidemic nature and 
some people have been impress¬ 
ed by the calm attitude of the 
youth in Bulgaria. I do not be¬ 
lieve that our young people are 
calm. It is only that they have 
the right conception of how 
they should take part in the gov¬ 
ernment of the country and in 
its social development—by stu¬ 
dying and working for all sides 
of the social structure of mo¬ 
dem Bulgaria. • 
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CENTENARY 


BULGARIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


'J' HE centenary jubilee of the 
Bulgarian Academy . of 
Sciences was celebrated on 
October 1st in the big Univer- 
siada Hall. The ceremony was 
attended by party and state lea> 
ders, headed by Todor Zhivkov, 
the First Secretary of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party and Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers, 
by prominent public figures, 
scientists and people engaged in 
cultural activities and by dele- 
from 54 academies from 
all parts of the world. They in¬ 
cluded a delegation of the So¬ 
viet Academy of Sciences, head¬ 
ed by its Chairman, Academi¬ 
cian Mstislav Keldish, a French 
delegation headed by Academi¬ 
cian Jean Boche, the Rector of 
the Sorbonne, a delegation from 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
headed by its Chairman, Acade¬ 
mician Janusz Groszkowski, a 
delegation from the Rumanian 
Academy of Sciences, headed by 
^ its Chairman, Academician 
Miron Nicolescu, a delegation 
from the Czechoslovak Aca¬ 


demy of Sciences, headed by its 
Chairman, Academician Fran- 
tisek Sorm, a delegation from 
the Yugoslav Academy of 
Sciences, headed by its Chair¬ 
man, Academician G. Novak, 
and delegations from the acade¬ 
mies of Hungary, the German 
Democratic Republic, Sweden, 
Austria, Belgium, Great Britain 
and the United States of Ame¬ 
rica. 

In the first few decades after 
its establishment, the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences gave to 
Bulgaria and the worm such 
eminent scholars and scientists 
as the historian Vassil Zlatar- 
ski; the mathematicians Kiril 
Popov, Ivan Tsenov, Lyubomir 
Chakalov, Nikola Obreshkov, 
the geologist fjeorgi Bonchev, 
the geographers Ishirkov, N. 
Stoyanov, S. Fetkov, the micro¬ 
biologists S. Angelov and V. 
Markov, and the ophthalmolo¬ 
gist K. Pashev. 

A quarter oY a century ago, 
the Bulgarian Academy of 


Sciences had no research insti¬ 
tutes, no laboratories and no 
material basis. It was put on a 
sound material basis only in the 
first years of the people’s gov¬ 
ernment, under the direct care 
and encouragement of Georgi 
Dimitrov. 

At present the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences is a scien¬ 
tific centre in a position to carry 
out research on a major scale. It 
embodies 55 scientific units, in¬ 
cluding 36 scientific institutes, 
7 central laboratories and 5 
scientific groups. It has a per¬ 
sonnel of nearly 6,000 people, of 
which 1,250 are scientists. 

In the academy research work 
is done in the fundamental 
spheres of mathematics and the 
natural sciences, and in the 
fundamental technical, biologi¬ 
cal and social sciences. 

Considerable success has been 
achieved in the mathematical 
sciences in the last two decades 
—^in mathematical structures, in 
the development of algorithmic 
languages and of programmes 
for solving concrete problems in 
science, engineering and in¬ 
dustry, in computing techni¬ 
ques, mathematical modelling 
and mathematical logic. In the 
science of physics, for which a 
good material base, with an 
atomic reactor, has been built 
up, achievements have been 
scored in the physics of solid 
bodies, nuclear physics and elec¬ 
tronics. Work at the United 
Institute for Nuclear Research 
in Dubna has proved very use* 
ful for Bulgarian physicists. 

Valuable studies have been 
^^^Carried out in water engineer- 
^^ing, in technological me^anics 
and in the technology of metal. 
Original devices have been or 
are about to be introduced in 
practice, such as models of mul¬ 
tiple-connected systems for 



The Academu is housed in t/^ budding in Sofia. 
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autom^c ^regulation, deuces 
for the study and control of 
prrauction operations, and an 
electronic machine for the diag> 
'nosis of heart diseases. In 1967 
alone, 11 per cent of all the in¬ 
ventions, patented in this coun¬ 
try and abroad, came from tho 
Academy. 

The studies of chemists on 
the ^owth of crystals, the elu¬ 
cidation of the mechanism of 
photographic processes, the 
adsorption phenomena, and a 
high-temperature inorganic syn¬ 
thesis have received high inter¬ 
national appraisal. 

Geological research has re¬ 
vealed and developed raw ma¬ 
terial resources in the country. 

Microbiologists have obtained 
new fermentation products from 
microorganisms for industrial 
purposes and also a preparation 
with strong proteolytic action. 
They have discovered a virus 
agent causing malignant 
tumours in poultry. Physicians 
.have made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the study of nutrition 
•and of a number of diseases 
.■such as diabetes, hypertonia and 
bone tumours. 

In the coming 15 or 20 years 
the Academy should raise the 
•contribution of science so that 
dt would become one of the de¬ 
cisive forces in the fulfilment 
«f the main tasks of social de¬ 
velopment in Bulgaria. 

Todor Zhivkov read an add- 
Tess on behalf of the Central 
Conunittee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party and the Bul- 
jgarian Government. 

"The jubilee of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences is a festive 
occasion for all the Bulgairan 
•people”, he said. “The founda¬ 
tion of the Academy in 1869 in 
Braila, in the dark epoch of 
Ottoman bondage, was a splen¬ 
did expression of the invincible 
striving for the Bulgarian peo- 
•ple towards light and progress. 


"The revolution of September 
9th brought about a radical 
change in the development of 
the Academy, in the develop¬ 
ment of Bulgarian science. So¬ 
cialism has not only preserved 
the previous achievements of 
Bulgarian science but has open¬ 
ed up unprecedented vistas for 
the development of scientific 
thought. Science has become 
part of the work of the nation, 
a powerful factor in the coun¬ 



try’s developments along the 
road to socialism and commu¬ 
nism. 


Todor Zhivkov read the de¬ 
cree of the Presidium of the 
National Assembly whereby the 
highest government distinction, 
the Georgi Dimitrov Order, was 
awarded to the Bulgarian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. 


NEW DEVICES 
AT PLOVDIV FAIR 

The BolgaHan Academy of 
sciences had a number of Its 
newest devices and appara¬ 
tuses on show at this year’s 
Plovdiv Fair. These Cubits 
aroused the Interest of ex¬ 
perts and business clreles. 

The Academy’s Institute 
of Physics showed a vacuum 
kryo argregate, of the VKA-2 
type, for pumping out vacuum 
systems under laboratory and 
faetory conditions. The Bul¬ 
garian aggregate has consi¬ 
derable advantages: it is ab¬ 
solutely noiseless, has a 
higher pumping out rate and 
can be used for longer _ 
at a stretch than othe! 
gregates of this kind. 

The same institute showed 
a kryo magnet of the KM-30 
type, which produces the 
highest possible constant 
magnetic field under labora¬ 
tory conditions, a radio iso¬ 
tope transistorised moisture 
and density gauge for mea¬ 
suring the surface of earthen 
works in the building of 
roads, dams, etc., and a beta- 
reflecting express-analyser 
for determining the percen¬ 
tage of heavy and medium 
heavy metals in ores and ore 
concentrates. 

Among the exhibits there 
was an interesting one shown 
by the Geophysical Institute 
—a device for the study of 
the phyrical and mechamcal 
properties of rocks inside a 
massif. The rate of the 
spreading of elastic fluctua¬ 
tions (by hammer percussion 
or microexplosions), which 
are transformed into electrle 
oscillations, is used as a para¬ 
meter to obtain data on the 
state of the massif. 

A rapid action IP-410 B 
potentlostat, which was exhi¬ 
bited by the Institute of Phy- 
sleoehemistry, is an orli^i^ 
device for precision measure¬ 
ments in chemistry and metal 
eorrorion. It has already been 
successfully used in produc¬ 
tion processes. Another device, 
a thermoluminescent dosio- 
metric unit, designed to 
determine the amount of 
irradiation absorbed was also 
made at this institute. It ,has 
likewise been introduced into 
production processes. 
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Bulgarian 
Writers 
in India 


Two outstanding Bulgfirian 
writers Mr. Kainen Kalchev and 
Mr. MdcJio Radev arrived in New 
Delhi on a month’s visit to India 
under the Cultural Exchange Pro- 
between the two coun- 
triesl Besides Delhi the writers 
will visit Agra, Banaras, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Trivandrum arul 
Cochin. During their statf Mr. 
Kalchev and Mr. Radev will meet 
writers, artists, etc. in various 
towns and will also visit cultural 
monuments and places of interest. 
The visit, as Mr. Kalchev puts it, 
will be a visit of discovery, of oc- 
quainting themselves more deeply 
with the life and people in India. 


KAMEN KAI.CHEV, well- 
known Bulgarian writer, was born 
in 1914 in the village of Kereka, 
Gabrovo district. He has taken an 
active part in the antifascist move¬ 
ment in Bulgaria and for his revo¬ 
lutionary activity has been put 
into prison. Kamen Kalchev is an 
author of many books—fiction, 
abort stories and travel books. 
The roost famous of them are: 
"Son of the Working Class”, a 
literary biography of Georgi 
Dimitrov, "Weavers’ Family”, “At 
the Spring of Life”, ‘‘Amorous 
Birds’^, “Sofia Tales” and many 
others. Many of his books have 
gone into several editions. He 
has been published abroad. 

Several of his works have been 
translated into English among 
which are ‘In the New Town To- 

S lher'* and ‘‘At the Spring of 
Fe". Both the novels have won 
high acclaihi abroad. In this page 
a small excerpt from “In the New 
Tqfvnf Together” is published. 


Kamen Kr.lchev is a Dimitrov 
Prize Lauretc. 

Secretary of the Union of Bul¬ 
garian Writers and editordn-chief 
of “Septemvri” a widely circulated 
literary magazine. 

MILCHO RADEV was bom in 
1925 in Stanke Dimitrov. Gradua¬ 
ted Faculty of Medicine in Sofia 
and afterwards worked for some 
time as a doctor. His first book was 
published in 1960—“On the Foot¬ 
way”. The book was rewarded as 
the best contemporary novel. For 
his second book “Saturday Even¬ 
ing” Milcho Padev was bestowed 
the Prize of Sofia. His books have 
been translated into many langu¬ 
ages—Russian, Polish, German, 
Czech and Slovac languages. 

Works as an editor in “Litera- 
turen Front”—a literary news¬ 
paper. 


Mr. Kalchev (right) and Mr. Radev 
• in front of India Cate, New Delhi. 


I PRESS the pedals Ad ^ar tdL 
* tyres swishing along like zip¬ 
ping ^silk. The speed absorbs hae 
ana my face turns to stone. 

A drivers greatest fear, when 
he travels up and down the coun¬ 
try at this speed, is dozing oft. 
He lights one cigarette after an¬ 
other and leans out of the cab to 
get the wind in his face. Tm a 
nqn-smokcr. Humks to my ex- 
wife, who was a total abstainer. 

I'm scared of becoming too 
righteous, sc I try not to think of 
my ex-wife and the past. But it’s 
always catching up with me, as if 
I had a guilty con.science. In fact 
I was by no means a saint and 
my wife was probably right to 
give me up when they told her 
that I was an enemv of the peo¬ 
ple. She naturally cnose the peo¬ 
ple rather than me, and it was the 
sensible thing to do. I don’t blame 
her. 


But all the same it was a nasty 
legal phrase she thought up—‘on 
grounds of expediency!’ They 
weren’t really sure it was my 
fault. Violetta should have said 
simply: ‘It’s a good chance to 
divorce a man I can’t stand any 
longer! I’ve none of his children, 
no feelings for him and I don't 
owe him a thing!’ Instead of in¬ 
venting legal phrases to mislead 
everybody and my friends... ‘Go 
to hell with your accordion!’ I said 
at the time, ‘.. .and don’t think 
you’ll find yourself a better man!’’ 
In fact she found him fust a year 
later—a trade buyer who sang in 
the local choir. You can never tell 
what you’re going to come across 
in this world of ours—a buyer in 
the choir! She’d already made one 
mistake in marrying me—and now 
in deciding to marry him.. .1 
hear she’s been asking about me. 
again—had I changed my job. Tm 
MOt going to sing in the choir, 
^^atever happens, nor become a 
miyer! Two days ago at the garage 
I got a box of sugar candy for my 
birthday out of the blue. The lads 
were disappointed. They expected 
brandy and not bon-bons. 

Those candies worried me all 
day and scared me a bit. I felt I 
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•SUGAR CANDIES 


(Excerpt from the Novel "In 
by Kamen 


Svas being watched. Tin a tired 
itnan already. I’ve turned 38. I’ve 
;got no time now for dating and 
waiting. I’ve .seen too much tlie.se 
past ten years; not lacked women 
either, even when I was a marked 
man. So I hope these candies 
aren’t a trap. 1 usually fall into 
traps like this like a silly wolf peo¬ 
ple hate more than sympathize 
with.... 

The lorry reached the bottom 
•V of the gorge, crossed a stream and 
began grinding uphill again. The 
load of iron rod.s rattW behind 
me and told me to go more care¬ 
fully. Within an hour I’d be in 
the plain and make up lost time. 

Judging by the sun on the hills 
it was going to be a warm day, 
despite the weather forecast of 
scattered cloud and showers. I 
can’t think why the weathermen 
contradict nature. We get angry 
at the garage when they tell us 
lies. 

I feel a secret pain gnaw my 
heart. I’ve either forgotten or lost 
something. Or am I fed up being 
on my own? That woman will try 
to taJee advantage of my state of 
mind. She’s watching me from a 
distance. And I’m sure these 
sugar candies are one of her plots. 
She snared me once before like 
that—singing and playing the ac¬ 
cordion and reciting poetry. Think¬ 
ing back, I don’t fathom even now 
«how a girl of 18 could be so cun¬ 
ning! Or a lad of 25 so silly and 
naive. I just don’t know how we 
got married.... 

It all started when I got back 
from a youth brigade. I spent two 
years at it, hoarse with enthusiasm. 
^Ve build the town and the town 
budds usl’ And it was perfectly 
true, if y<ou leave out the rapture 


the New Town Together’ 
Kalchev) 


that at times prevented us taking 
the true measure of our skill. How¬ 
ever it may Ix!, all sorts of people 
came to that national construction 
job looking for happiness. Only we 
enthusiasts weren’t looking for it, it 
was looking for as—and very per¬ 
sistently sometimes. It wasn’t 
Violetta’s fault. She fell in love 
with me because she read in the 
paper I’d pushed three hundred 
barrows of gravel one day when 
we were making the Mariino- 
Rakovski road. It shows what the 
papers can do! Actually, it was 
quite different. I loved another girl 
and it was for her sake 1 pushed 
those three hundred barrows, to 
show I loved her more than she 
thought, and to get applauded at 
the campfire... Violetta wasn’t in 
our brigade but, when she read 
about it, she came to see me with 
a group of Pioneer children. They 
presented me with a scroll and 
something T could eat. Tlien the 
children ran off to play and their 
leader tmd I examined the scroll 
which the children had drawn with 
their leaders guidance. 1 took no 
notice of her, of course, because I 
loved another girl. But persistence 
pays. I know from experience. 
That’s why these candies scare me. 
That’s why I slept badly last night 
and woke up in a sweat. 

There’s no denying life has 
changed a lot since then. First of 
aU people are cleverer. You can 
tell that hrom their reticence about 
what they’ve done. What was It 
like then? We’d dig n ditch and 
shout for the world to hear. In 
love it was the same—if somebody 
sent us a red rose, we’d imagine 
we were in love and go. running to 
novels for assistance. With j^la 
like., my ex-wife, who was men 
eighteen, you'd only to give them 
a novel and they’d give you no 
peace. I made a big mistake 


giving her cour(q;e. God when 
those letters began with their phi¬ 
losophizing, exclamation marks, 
question marks! 1 was overwhelm¬ 
ed. And although I loved the other 
girl, who didn’t clap me enou^ 

I gradually against my will, began 
taking notice of Violetta’s letters, 
fencing me with exclamation 
marks. Without meaning to, I sent 
a reply to her fifth letter. And*l 
was done for. 

I hear my ex-wife stared fork¬ 
ing some time ago as librarian at 
tlie Icjcal club, but now wants a 

K * b among the working class. 

ovcls arc again coining into 
play. It’s a gotm thing I’m not 25. 
No, I won’t let thia||||^. repeat 
itself, no matter h^^W^ly 
restless I am. I’ll drowtT it m 
work, ni concentrate on the fu¬ 
ture. And the future anyhow is 
going to be all right. You can tell 
that from what has just happened 
to me—they’ve readmitted me to 
the Party and restored all the 
rights I was deprived of ten years 
agqi. They’re even suggesting I 
go back to organization work. I’ve 
always been in favour of politics, 
of course, but as for becoming a 
Party official again, as I once was, 

I have my doubts. I just don’t 
want to. There are a lot of rea-, 
sons and I’ll tell you later on, if 
I’ve a chance. I’m happy in my 
new job. It soothes my nerves. 
And I feel I’m always on the move. 
And that’s just what I need. I 
have to be always on the go or 
I’ll be ruined. Ill disappear. New 
places, new faces, new sights and 
new ideas quieten me. And I’m 
pleased I took the job. And .horri- 
ned when anybody suggests a 
change. No, Ill never go back to 
being what I was. My life’s differ 
rent. I love being at the wheel 
and I’ll never leave it. 

So this woman can still worry 
me ten years after my marriaget 
It’s maddening. Can it be possibfel 
I rebel at the idea. It can’t be 
true! I should have returned the 
candies with the box and 
wrapping paper. But to whcnnll 
She hadn’t even enclosed heii 
name. She had banked on my* 
idiotic intuition and how ri^t w 
was! • 
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MODERN 

BULGARIAN 

THEATRE 

By E. Koeva 

1>ULGARIA, which holds one 

■*^o£ the first places in the 
world by the numbor of its 
.theatres per head of the popu¬ 
lation, recently celebrated a 
great cultural event, the Fourth 
National Review of the Bulga¬ 
rian Drama and Theatre. 

^Such reviews have become a 
tradilSon in the country’s rich 
cultural life. On the one hand, 
they are in their essence a spe¬ 
cific form of reviewing the 
achievements of Bulgarian dra¬ 
matic art and, on the other, they 
provide a floor for the public 
discussion of the problems and 
development of modern Bulga¬ 
rian theatre. 

The reviews enable Bulgarian 
playwrights, producers, actors 
and designers to give an account 
.themselves as to their place in 
of their work and to orient 



and contribute to the general 
development of the national 
theatre. 


Violeta Minkoca mid LyubonHr KivteU- 
chki If a scene from “In the New Totcn 
Together" by Kamen Kalcheo 



Theatre workers and drama¬ 
tic companies attached great 
importance to the Fourth Review 
of Bulgarian Drama and Thea¬ 
tre, which coincides with the 
national jubilee—the celebra¬ 
tion of the 25th anniversary of 
the coimtry’s liberation from 
fascism. Playwrights of all ge¬ 
nerations and of most different 
styles took part in it. T^e review 
showed that their marked in¬ 
terest in the problems of mo¬ 
dem life in a common feature' 
of their works. The modern 
^ro and his inner life is the 
ISost important subject-matter 
to which they have been devot¬ 
ing their efforts. The new plays 


A scene from "The Esmingi of Ivan 
GiUn” by NlkoUU Parowhev. 




eTSulEjat!^ authors are, above 
all, ijie rraulf of thoughts and 
fellings aroused from the^ peo¬ 
ple's present and tiieir not dis¬ 
tant past, the period of the anti¬ 
fascist struggle. Irrespective of 
the aspect from which they are 
written, they all treat social, po¬ 
litical, moral and ethical prob¬ 
lems, inspiring humane end 
patriotic feelings. 

The most vivid plays depict¬ 
ing modern life with its social 
inter-relations are ‘A Walk on 
a Saturday Evening’ by M. Ra- 
dev, The Men from the Dos¬ 
sier’ by L. Strelkov, ‘Roses for 
Dr. Shomov’ by D. Assenov, 
‘Happiness Does Not Come 
Alone’ by B. Balabanov, ‘Wild 
Hands’ by D. Gonov. The salient 
^feature of these plays is the 
striving of the authors to under¬ 
line the inter-relation between 
the social end personal conduct 
of man, the thesis thAt a person¬ 
ality deprived of social and 
human ideals cannot be worthy 
in its private life. 

There are quite a number of 
plays which recreate the heroic 
daily life of modern Bulgaria, 
the achievements of the people, 
the inexhaustible pathos in so¬ 
cialist construction and those 
radical transformations which 
are taking place in the life and 
psyche of the contemporary Bul¬ 
garian. Among the best in this 
sphere are Kamen Kalchev’s 'In 
the New Town Togeiher’, 
’Ground Swell’ by I. Petrov, and 
‘The Evenings of Ivan Gilin’ by 
N. Paroushev. 

Many playwrights have de¬ 
voted their attention to the pro- 
•blems of youth—^to their aspi¬ 
rations and ideals, to their work 
and place in life. The subject 
matter of the b^t of these pUtys 
are: *We Are 25 Years Old’ by 
N. Yordanov, ‘Petrol* by L 
Radoev, ‘Birds Ply in Twbs’ by 
B. Balabanov, and ‘Exams’ by 
D. Assenov. The main subject 
of them all is the link between 
the gox^^ns, the efforts of 


sons and daughters to live up 
to the ideals and behests of 
their fathers. ■ 

Playwrights, also treat of the 
intricate social and psychologi¬ 
cal processes taking place in Ihe 
Bulgarian countryside. 'Paths* 
by N. Haitov and ‘We Are Not 
Alone* by H. Katasarov describe 
everyday episodes, depicting 
the atmosphere of the new Bul¬ 
garian village and its problems 

’The past of theRulgarian peo¬ 
ple, near and di^nt, is recreat¬ 
ed in the plays ‘Samouil’ by M. 
Petkanova, ‘A Legend of Gotse 
Delchev’ by Markovski, and 
‘The Old Man and the Arrow’ 
by N. Roussev, ‘Neapolitan Song’ 
by G. Svezhin , ‘The Price of 
Confidence’ by K. Tsachev. 
Characters of historic personali¬ 
ties and figures come to life on 
the stage, which by their civic 
conduct and humdn charm im¬ 
press one with -their high moral 
ideals. 

The Fourth National Review 
of Bulgarian Drama and Thea¬ 
tre mobilized the 





People's Artist Stefan Gatsov 


efforts of Bulgarian theatre 
workers for new achievemerts, 
for a new upsurge in the Bul¬ 
garian drama and theatre. It 
will also map out new trends 
and will open up a new stage 
in the development of theatre 
art in Bulgaria. 


Seene from ihe play "The IngenktusLover" by Lope tie Vega at the 

Youth Theatre, 
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PRAGUE DECLARATION—AN IMPORTANT 
STEP TOWARDS EUROPEAN SECURITY 

AND WORLD PEACE 


The Declaration of the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty countries, held in 
Prague at the end of October, is an active contri¬ 
bution to the preparation for an all-European 
conference, to the struggle for the reduction of 
tension and for the strengthening of Europan secu¬ 
rity. Governments of seven socialist countries 
made a sincere call to all the European states to 
make efforts for an earlier convening of all- 
European conference in the interest of a peaceful 
future of the continent, which could take place in 
Helsinki in the first half of 1M70. 

The Prague Declaration is a logical continuation 
of the efforts of the socialist countries for streng¬ 
thening peace in Europe and the whole world. An 
exceptionally big role in this direction was played 
by the Appeal of the meeting of the political con¬ 
sultative committee of the Warsaw Treaty coun¬ 
tries adopted in March this year in Budapest. The 
March Appeal became a subject of aM,we and busi¬ 
nesslike discussions all over the world^and facili¬ 
tated a number of proposals to be put forward. A 
valuable contribution towards convening the con¬ 
ference was made by the Government of Finland, 
which expressed its readiness for rendering assist¬ 
ance for the preparation and convening of an all- 
European conference and offered Helsinki to be 


the host-city of this important forum. More than 
2(1 European states, in one way or the other, have 
responded positively to this initiative. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty 
countries, acting on behalf of their respective gov¬ 
ernments proposed the following issues to be in¬ 
cluded in the agenda of the all-European confer¬ 
ence: 

—Guarantee of European security and renun¬ 
ciation of use of force or threat of such use in the 
mutual relations between the European states. 

—Expansion of trade, economic and scientific- 
technological relations on equal basis, aimed at 
the development of political cooperation between 
(he European states. 

The socialist countries that signed this Declara¬ 
tion are deeply convinced that a fruitful discussion 
on the enumerated issues and an agreement on 
them would help lessen the tension in Europe, in¬ 
crease the mutual understanding, develop the 
peaceful and friendly relations among the states 
and thereby guarantee security which is a matter 
of vital importance to ail peoples of Europe. A 
successful outcome of the all-European conference 
would he a historic event in the life of our conti¬ 
nent and in the life of the people of the entire 
world as well. 
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VtoAit we toftuence 
^,^b» tti^ftStttUdn o£ the klng- 
>!mm ^<3(f ^elftium, whidt wa» 
'iaiMMdi itt 1831, 7h«^ w«re all 
f^lMa OR We priociple of the 
Weitrt<»i of power and provided 
far a parliament (wiW oxie or 
tWR Ambers), and a- single 
(Wief executive (a monarch or 
{Resident of the repohlio). In 
the iRovlnees We government 
Imd organs of the central state 
power which were directly 
subordinated to it, the most 
typical representative of which 
was We prefect (in France and 
Italy), who controlled We acti¬ 
vities of We self-governing 
l^ies, the municipalities. IWe 
main task of We constitution 
was from a purely political 
viewpoint so to orgmze rela¬ 
tions among the Wree state 
powersf-legislative, executive 
and Judicial—-and to guarantee 
We rlf^ts and liberties of the 
dtizens, while establishing at 
We same time universal suf¬ 
frage. 

We same type was also We 
ems^tution of We Bulgarian 
ft, imued in 1878. A cons- 

_of an entirdy different 

. was issued after 1917 in 
Soviet Union; its last ver- 
jjtWh Is 11^8. 

^ J[t was according to this new 
'jaAt, dWy adapted to 1<^ 
J^dlWms, Wat a new repipn- 
cWl constitution was issued W 
Wg PiBMlsf a Itepubate ^ Bulga- 
.IWuRps^bef 9i 1947, It bor« 
We poliWaW 

liidh 




perfect consonance ^ WtW the 
profound changa efMted m 
We ooimtty. 

Hie republican constitution 
xkf the People’s Bej^jSe of Bul¬ 
garia, issued in IW, introduces 
new elements, and its text, 
whidi is different from Wat of 
We forma: constitution, lends it 
a new aspect. The mam pmnt in 
which W« present constitution 
differs from the fomer one and 
from We constituWinB of We 
western states, is that it sets 
itself We goal, alcfpgside politi¬ 
cal relations to regulate also 
tiiose of a political nature, This 
is also We original feature of 
the present BuAgaxfen constitu¬ 
tion, which draws the attention 
of We outside world. 

Along Wis line. We constitu¬ 
tion established ^.few basic po¬ 
sitions of an econddUc and social 
nature, which characterize Bul¬ 
garia as a socialist state. They 
are the following: 


1. A central position in We 
entire economic system of We 
country is occupied by so-called 
‘social&t ownership’i whlW is 
of two kinds: state and public 
(cooperative), FHyate owner¬ 
ship has not been (W<*liBhed, but 
it occupies a compd^tively in¬ 
significant place cv'assumes We 
aspect of fndividtutt'or personal 
ownepWW, i-«- cmmershio over 
objectii $udi ad^d, yhouses, 
worldhg instrumgiW! and* do- 
meatiy gntmaia needml by We 
indlvldtw citizen and his 
family. 1 b this the well- 

•-^ spdalM is im- 

i- 

oponi 

! too ^ 




>wing We 
by man’, 
(ta own)- 


the property of We state. Hm 
constitution also proclaims rati* 
way and air transport as well as 
tite means of commumcstieyt 
sudi as tdegrapb, telephone and 
radio broadcastibg as being the 
proparty of ^ We state. It was in 
virtue of these stipulations of 
We constitution regarding ^ Wia 
{ffoperly of the state Wat feh- 
medlatmy after its publicatidh 
in December 1847, a Daw cm We 
Nationalization Of bidustidal 
Enterprises and Banks Was^ 
issued. I * 

II. The land in BulgatW haa 
not been nationalize by the 
Constitution, and it continues te 
belmig eitiier to We state or to 
We co-opm-atives, or else to in¬ 
dividual citizens. But tho citi¬ 
zens may own land only «a per¬ 
sonal property, based «i. We 
socialist principle expr^Jr 
written down in We constitu¬ 
tion; 'The land belongs to those 
who tiU it*, in accordance wiW 
Wis stipulation m We constitu¬ 
tion, the state expropriated the • 
land owned by pnvate persoiu 
in excess of 3 hectares and g^ve 
Wem to be tilled by We co¬ 
operative farms. 

III. The constitution establidi- 
ed planning as We ba«c princi¬ 
ple lor We functioning of We 
country's economy, and plan¬ 
ning hu most carefully been 
implemented in We country to 
obmous advantage of its eco¬ 
nomic devetopment. 

TV. Foreign and hone trade 
are directed and controlled by 
We state ifi Virtue of stipula-. 
ttons contained in We coiwtit^ 
tlon prmddii^ Wat We state 
may establish monopolies tor 
trade and proWtetion. Frivate 
trade now 1ms almost ci^pleie- 
ly been Abandoned, whweas co¬ 
operative tirade continues te 
itevelon. 

V. IndlYldual («r 
ownership, wiWio We l%ite 



'aria at the 

i 

‘Expo yo’ 



'J’HE history of world exhibi¬ 
tions is more than a hun¬ 
dred years old. ‘Expo-70’ will, 
however, be the flrst exhibition 
of this kind to take place on the 
Asiatic continent. 

The motto of the present ex- 
'hiliition re Trogress and Har¬ 
mony for Mankind’. The Japa¬ 
nese government has arranged 
for this world meeting to take 
place in the picturesque sur- 
' roundings of Osaka, the second 
biggest city in the country. Hie 
exposition will open on March 
15, 1070 and will close on Sep¬ 
tember 15 of the same year. 

Bulgaria will take part in 
‘Expo-70’ and will have her own 
pavilion there. The pavilion has 
been designed by a team of 
talented Bulgarian architects, 
engineers and artists, headed by 
the renowned Bulgarian archi¬ 
tect Todor Kozhuharov. This 



pavilion with the motto ‘Rodni 
Balkani’ will symbolize the 
might of the ancient Balkan 
Range, which stretches in a line 
of rocky peaks, wooded slopes 
and fruitful valleys from West 
to East, right'across the country, 
dividing it into North and South 
Bulgaria. 


The designers have also given 
a national look to the ground- 
floors of the pavilion. The whole 
of the front of this floor will be 
covered with wooden lattice- 
work, which is typical of the 
Bulgarian architecture of the 
period when our national spirit 
reawakened after 500 years’ 


and under the conditions men¬ 
tioned above, is guaranteed by 
the constitution as well as the 
right of inheritance and savings. 

In its political part, the cons¬ 
titution provides and enume¬ 
rates all fundamental rights and 
liberties of the citizens, placing 
in the first place, however, a 
right which is not encountered 
in the western constitutions— 
the right to work to which cor¬ 
responds the duty of performing 
socially useful work. 

Regarding the structure of the 
state it should be said that the 
constitution is not built up on 
the principle of the division of 
powers but on the differentia¬ 
tion made between ‘organs of 
state powes*’ nr reproentative 
organs, and organs of state ad¬ 
ministrations or exeimtive 
organs. The first ones are eleet- 
^ by ^ people and 


represent the people. The second 
ones are appointed by the re¬ 
presentative bodies. The ones, 
called people’s councils or Natio¬ 
nal Assembly, and the others, 
called executive committees of 
Gk>vemment, function only as 
collective state organs, the acti¬ 
vities of each organ being con¬ 
trolled only by the higher organ 
of the same type. 

Now, on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the estab¬ 
lishment of the new social and 
political order in Bulgaria, after 
the revolutionary change in 1944, 
the problem has been put for¬ 
ward to drow up a new text for 
a constitution. Naturally, it will 
not abandon the ppsitipi^ which 
in the presibrt cbiiatitution mede 
it possible ter the People's R^ 
public of Bulgaria to assume the 
aspect of- ,8 socialist state, nor 
will they totroduce fondamental 
changes in the state structure 


and functions of the different 
state bodies and people’s coun¬ 
cils. It is a question, first, still 
further to underline the socia¬ 
list nature of our state structure, 
and then, still further to im¬ 
prove the functioning of 'the 
highest state organs (mainly, by 
the establishment of a State 
Council) as well as of local peo¬ 
ple’s councils. The direct parti- 
dpation of the citizens and nf 
the public organisations in Ihe 
government of the state is also 
to be stepped up. And, finally, 
the rights and liberties of the^ 

. Citizens will be still more fully 
: guaranteed. 

* With these ends in view,; a 
draft of a new constitujann 
betStt drawn up, vdiich Win 
be submitted to'natinn-W^ dj^ 
cuSsiom by the different Strata 
of Btdghrten sodety bef<^ 

N^atiohil Afne)hbly\takae'a;:’<^K" 
,sion Qtt-li'i 
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th tile 8^on4 
^ omtury. 

■ A' titjt'plastic map of the world 
ih the hall of the . pavilien will 
(^ow visitor^ the geographteal 
jpositicm of Bulgaria. Ea^bf guest 
will be given a portable wire- 
tli^receiver through which he 
wifi Twelve information in one 
of ^ttib b^Wly accepted langua¬ 
ge^, he views the exhibits in 
the pavilion. On the ground- 
floor there will be pictures, 
photo-panels, etc., telling of the 
1,300-year-old history of the 
Bulgarian state and of the strug¬ 
gles of the Bulgarian nation for 
national and political freedom. 

Escalators will take visitors 
up to the next floor, to spacious 
halls, with plenty of light com¬ 
ing through the glass section of 
the aluminium roof. In these 
halls visitors to th^ exhibition 
will become acquainted with 
our country as it is at present, 
with our achievements in indus¬ 
trialization and oh our co-opera¬ 
tive farms, and with the present 
way of life of the workers, 
farmers and intellectuals. The 
exhibits will show the develop¬ 
ment in different fields, such as 
engineering, chemistry, metal¬ 
lurgy, the building, light and 
food industries. They will show 
the progress of our science, our 
educational system, our hy^ene 
md social enterprises, etc. 

Another hall will be dedicat¬ 
'd to our achievements in the 
sphere of art. Visitors will be 
able to hear taped records of the 
voices of well-known Bulgarian 
singers. 

Tbe last section of our pavi- 
, lion wiU show the conditions 
and possibilities for tourism in 
our country and how Bulgaria 
has developed into a coimtry of 
into^Dstional touripm in.d period 
tcai yean.; Vis^fora wfll 

introduced to ^bgr b^vdil^ 
chast/ resOrt edth- 
' higfa-rndiintsltt - 


. leiehtific and Technological 
Progress, a Key Problem 

A plenary sesrien of the Central Committee of the Dimitrov Young 
Cemmnnlst Deamief glvm up to the tasks of youth In the imple¬ 
mentation of the decisions of Oie- September Plenary Session 
of tbs Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, waa 
held in Soda on,:Oetober 28 and 29. 

. Todor Zhivkov, the First .Secretary - of the Central CommlttM of 
the Bulgarian Communist nuty and Chairman of tlw Connell of 
Idlnistsn, delivered an (hqmrtant speech to the Dimitrov TOnng 
Communist League. Be pointed out that the problem on the agenda 
of the Plenum "Is of extreme importance and significance tor the 
revolution In s^katiie and technology, tor the building of the mate¬ 
rial and teohnol^deal foundations of socialism*'. “Faeb achfevement. 
In the process of the eonstrnetlon of an advanced socialist society 
bean a profont^Mlass charaeter because It consolidates ths positions 
of the working class", he skid. "To win the first places In the sClentl- 
fio-tr^ehnological revolution Is now acquiring the charaeter of a 
prlihary problem In the strategy and the tacUes of the proletariat, 
cf the world sootgllst system, and of the struggle for the world vle- 
. tory of communist Ideal". “The task is now to bierease the tempo 
cf the scientific-technological revolution and to Introdttoo modem 
developments into science and technology and thus help construct 
and consolidate the soclanst sooietyl This is our contribution to the 
consolidation of the world socialist system, and to tbs victory of 
communism.'* 

“We are trspired*’, he said further, “by the noble ambition to 
develop tbs production potential of the Bulgarian national economy 
at such a rate and to such a level, and to master the modem achieve¬ 
ments of science and technology so that, within a brief period of time, 
Bulgaria wfll be able to catch up with the industrial countries which 
are advanced in science and technology, and the Bulgarian nation 
will become a technical nation.** 

Todor Zhivkov dwelt on some problems concerning the training 
and the qualification of personnel, and on the immediate and practi¬ 
cal participation of young people in the everyday problems of seien- . 
tlflo and technological progress, and research werk. 

Speaking of the role of the young people In each enterprise and 
produetion unit, TOdor Zhivkov emphasised: “They should be given 
the possibility and right to challenge the decisions taken in connec¬ 
tion with the economic ahd teebnologioal development of the plants 
In which they work, to participate in discussions on the directions 
this development is to take. Opportunities should be created for them 
to fight for quicker technical developmant In their own enterprise, 
for development at a higher and more, modem level and for modern 
engltteering, teol^logieal and acsthetlo solntfons." 

Todor Zhivkov emphasised the signifleanee of high quality pro¬ 
duction both to increuse the oompeUtivenesa. of Bnlgarlah goods- ht 
the .lntemutiona| market and to help the eoontry in its partMpa- 
tlon in the Intemationai division of labour and to Increacs the eal- 
turaf level of the: peoide. 

m a eonsiderirtle part of the speeeh Todpr Zhivkov dwelt-on Indiw- 
trlai ntcthods In MfidUtg sad on eomUnlag these methods with original 
srehtteetural sowUnm w «ne of the aqpecta of the rev(dntl«« in 
.veleiies and teehii^logF. Todor gaiivkev pointed out that, pwrallel 
WItik the solutieno to the hew problems related to the devetopment 
of the produetivq fOrees hhd the improvement of social goverament, 
tile Bolgarfsa eqwmniilsta are nnswervingly guided by the Blarxtot- 
Lenl^ tlutory. 

: Di.^nelusl^<he timt the eonstmetloo of the msterial and- 
i0flbgut«gli^..fti8m soqlsllsm and thp aceeleratien of scleh- 

-tiflf^ahd laeliwiiMeta progress aho^ be aehleved hand In hand 
wlm fhMqpgania^m we HgnArt-Lenlnist theory, parthmlarly maong 





DEVELOPMENT OF 


•pHE establishment of an up- 
tO'date chemical industry in 
Bulgaria in the early postwar 
years began with the construc¬ 
tion of modern chemical ehter- 
prises on the basis of local raw 
materials... 

In 1951 the Chemical Works 
in Dimitrovgrad, whose chief 
product are mineral fertilizers, 
was put into operation. Later on 
•the Nitrigen Fertiliiser Works in 
Stara Zagora was commissioned, 
followed only recently by the 
Chemical Works in Vratsa. At 
present Bulgaria produces suffi¬ 
cient nitrogen fertilizers to meet 
its owh requirements and leave 
a certain surplus for export. 

The Agrla Plant in Plovdiv 
for pesticides has been modern¬ 
ized and extended. Last year our 
agriculture wa^ supplied with 
17.5 kg of artificial fertilizers 
per hectare of arable land (ex¬ 
pressed in pure substance), or 
five times as much as in 1960. 

In 1954 the Karl Marx Chemi¬ 
cal Works in Reka Devnya near 
Varna began to turn out soda 
* ash, one of the major chemicals 
which finds wide application in 
many sectors of the economy. 
At present it also produces caus¬ 
tic soda, bicarbonate of soda, 
chlorine, P. V. C. and various 
other chemicals. A considerable 


By G. PAVLOV 

Minister of Chemistry 
and Metallurgy 

part of these products is mar¬ 
keted abroad. 

At the beginning of this de¬ 
cade petrochemistry was set up 
in our country to supply the 
nation’s economy with fuel and 
raw materials for the production 
of synthetics. Its progress has 
been spectacular. At present the 
Bourgas works turns out 33,000 
tons of benzol, over 25,000 tons 
of phenol, 15,000 tons of acetone, 
30,000 tons of polyethylene, 
10,000 tons of ethylene oxide, 
8,800 tons of ethylene glycol and 
substantial quantities of toluene, 
dichlorethane, ethylene diamine, 
xylenes, etc. 

Bulgaria’s rubber-processing 
industry now produces automo¬ 
bile tyres, conveyor belts, V- 
shaped belts, rubber gaskets 
and other articles. ’The Automo¬ 
bile Tyre Pjant at Vidin which 
is now under construction will 
be completed this year; its capa¬ 
city will be more than twice 
that of the Automobile Tyre 
Plant in Sofia. 

1956 marks the birth of our 
plastic industry, following the 
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reconstruction and extension of 
the Narodna Republika Indus- * 
trial Enterprise in Sofia, the 
commissioning of the P. Kara- 
minchev Plant in Rouss4 and 
the Kapitan Dyado. Nikola In¬ 
dustrial Enterprise in Gabrovo. 

The production of man-made 
fibres has been started recently 
and is making rapid progress. 
Last year the Dimiter Dimov 
Plant for polyester fibres in 
Yambol was completed and put 
into operation, and this year the 
plant for polyacrylnitryl fibres 
in Bourgas as well as the first 
stage of the plant for polyamide 
fibres in Vidin will be completed. 
The construction of a big plant 
for cellulose and manmade 
fibres in Svishtov is advancing 
at a rapid pace. 

NEWEST BRANCH 

In accordance with the long¬ 
term national economic develop¬ 
ment plan, the production of 
chemical fibres in 1970 is to be 
1S8 per cent higher than in 1969 
and in 1975 to be 425 p.c. higher 
than in 1970. 

The chemico-pharmaceutical 
industry is one of the newest 
branches of the chemical Indus-. 
try. In 1954 a modem plant for 
the production of penicillin was 
built in Razgrad. It now pro¬ 
duces all the principal antibio¬ 
tics: penicillin, streptomycin, 
biomycin, tetracyclin, oxytetra- 
cyclin, olendomycin, abricyt^, 
erytromycin, tetraolean etc. 
This year the production of an 
ori^nal Bulgarian anti-fUngus 
antibiotic, called niphimydn, 
has been started there. 

Along with the production'of* 
antibioses, the chemical synthe¬ 
sis of a number of basic {dtar- 
maceutical products is now 
developing. One of the chlhf 
groups of drugs are antipyreitics 
and analgetics with smal^ afid 
amidophene (pyramidon) hnd 
the aptitubmular pnx^t 
INHA 17 as thaisi products.-; 



Chsmtcal Plant near Vreilia 
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The production of perfumes, 
‘cosmetics and essential oils is 
also making rapid headway. 

Next year the first stage of 
the Petrochemical Worte in 
Pleven, which will supply our 
economy with additional quan¬ 
tities of fuel and motor oil, will 
be completed. New capacities 
will be commissioned in the 
early ’70s for the production of 
ethylene and polypropylene, as 
well as a plant for active carbon- 
b2»ck, 'another one for acetal¬ 
dehyde and its derivatives, and 
a new shop for polystyrene, to 
mention only the major objec¬ 
tives. 

The nation’s plastic-proces¬ 
sing enterprises will be extend¬ 
ed and modernized to ensure the 
output of more hieh-quality 
plastics. A new plant for indus¬ 
trial and rubber products is to 
be built soon. New, hii^hlv effi¬ 
cient and effective technologies 
are to be introduced. 

FURTHER STRIDES ^ 

Our chemical industry will 
make further strides in the 
course of the next Five-Year 
Plan. 1970-75. It will increase in 
volume 2.8 times. The new 
development projects during 
this period include vet another 
works for mineral fertilizers, a 
new soda plant, a plant for phos¬ 
phorous salts, a plant for chlo- 
ralkali electrolysis and another 
one for pesticides. 

In prewar days Bulgaria's 
nonferrous metallurgy boiled 
down to the exploitation of a 
few ore deposits. From the cop- 
Mr mines in the Vratsa mining 
district the ores went to the 
shaft furnace at Elisseina Sta¬ 
tion where they were turned 
into copper matte, which was 
then exported to France and 
Belgium. Ihsignificdht. quantities 
of copper pres were mined in 
the regions Of. Bqurgas and 
Panagyuri|i4tt^ while the mini- 
quantities of lead and zinc ores 


mined in the Rhodope Moun¬ 
tains were processed into con¬ 
centrates. 

In 1950 the export of matte 
was discontinued. The produc¬ 
tion of lead in the Kourilo plant 
was expanded and improved. In 
1955 the Lead and Zinc Plant in 
Kurdjali was put into operation, 
marking the birth of a modem 
nonferrous metallurgy in Bul¬ 
garia. In 1959 the Georgi Damy- 
anov Copper Smelter and Refi¬ 
nery in Pirdop began to turn 
out electrolytic copper, and in 
1962 the Dimiter Blagocv Non- 
ferrous Metal Works in Plovdiv 
began to function. 

New capacities are now being 
added to the Dimiter Ganev 
Plant for the processing of non- 
ferrous metals in Sofia, which 
will be comnleted and put into 
service by 1971. A new plant 
will be built in Shoumen for the 
processing of aluminium into 
sections and foils. 

Ferrous metallurgy started 
coming into its own in 1953 with 
the commissioning of the Lenin 
Steel Works in Pernik. Although 
under-going several extensions, 
it failed to meet the nation’s 
constantly growing require¬ 
ments of ferrous metals and 
rolled stock. This made it neces¬ 
sary to launch the construction 
of Bulgaria’s No. 1 development 
nroicct—the Iron and Steel 
Works in Kremikovtsi near Sofia. 
Its main capacities have been 
nut into operation and are now 
functioning. However, this vast 
wmrks. of which our cotmtrv is 
deservedly proud, is still grow¬ 
ing in size. 

ITie development of chemistry 
and metallurgy will not onlv 
.secure a sound raw material 
base but will also provide a nro- 
mising source of exports. In 1968 
the chemical and metallurgical 
output accounted for one quar¬ 
ter of our total exports, and in 
the case of some trusts, as Phar- 
marhim for instance, it exceed¬ 
ed percent of exports. 

The branches subordinated to 
the Ministry of Chemistry and 
Metallurgy quintupled their ex- 


Sixteen Hundred 
Charter Flights 

This year Bnlair, the yonn- 
gest charter enterprise of the 
Bulgarian transport aviation, 
registered 1,9M flights under 
the programme for the trans¬ 
port of holidaymakers to the 
Black Sea coast alone. In 1963 
the Bulgarian civil aviation 
could boast of only 10 charter 
flights. 

In the winter Bnlair air¬ 
craft carry pilrrims from 
Rabat and Tripoli to JTedda 
and El Riyadh in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, merchandise and passen¬ 
gers to the Sudan. Tanzania, 
to the Conso. Nlceria, the 
Tanary Islands, Uruguay and 
Mexico. 

This year the average time 
In the air per alperaft is 
about 2,000 hours (which 
comes to an average dailv 
flight to about 6A hours). 
These ilgures are very close 
to the best performances in 
transport aviation in the 
world. Now Bnlair planes are 
engaged in flying goods from 
Bulgaria to Italv and from 
Italy to the Scandinavian 
countries and Iran. 

Contracts for more than 
2.000 flights have been con¬ 
cluded for next year. Bnlair 
maintains business relations 
with more than 40 foreign 
firms. The company is taking 
part in a number of Joint 
undertakings and joint com¬ 
panies for air transport and 
travel. Aircraft are being 
hired or leased, for instance, 
for the transportation of pas¬ 
sengers from Italy to South 
America and from the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries ' to Maj- 


norts in the eight-year period 
1960-68. Bulgarian chemicals and 
metallur»»ical products are today 
marketed in over 60 countries. 

The chemical industry and 
metallurgy have indeed become 
a solid basis on which all the 
other sectors, of the Bulgarian 
economy are now developing. 
Their spectacular progress in 
recent years is one of the salient 
features of Bulgaria’s socialist 
industrialization. 




Wheat Production 

In the last few years, Bulgaria’s success in solving her grain prof^ 
lem has interested a number of experts and readers of this mat^- 
sine. This is an interview with the outstanding Bulgarian 
scientist. Academician Pavel Popov, who is Vice-President the 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences and the head of a team doing 
research work on wheat, and of an operational group working on 
the industrial technology grain production. 



Ai-ademUiati ¥avd Popin' 


country is famous as a 
'^grain-producing country, 
said Acattemician Pavel Popov. 
Nevertheless, in the not very 
distant past, Bulgaria was cha¬ 
racterized as a country with a 
low, steady yield of wheat and 
in years of drought there was 
not enough to feed the popula¬ 
tion, and we had to rely on im¬ 
ported wheat. We were used to 
considering those periodical 
difficulties as something normal 
and inevitable. 

Of course, the natural condi¬ 
tions were not the only reason 
for bad crops. Agrotechnics 
were on a very low level—that 
was one reason, and another 
was that the land was parcelled 
out in very small farms. For 
this reason, if we consider our 
big achievements now, we can 
say that it is due to the advan¬ 
tages of the cooperative system. 
But the establishment of co-ope¬ 
rative farms does not mean that 
we have completely freed our¬ 
selves from liie whims of na¬ 
ture. In Bulgaria it is not so 
much the total quantity of rain¬ 
fall that troubles us, but the 
uneven distribution of the rain¬ 
fall during the period of vege¬ 
tation. Th& causes certain diffi¬ 
culties M ^ obtaining steady 
yields that ne always, more or 
li^ ^he same. Scientists and 
ajj^cuUural workers have been 


faced with the difficult task of 
overcoming these traditional 
hindrances in grain-growing in 
Bulgaria. 

We have made a decisive step 
forward in increasing the 
yields of wheat. But we have to 
bear in mind that we are in the 
process of a real scientific and 
cultural revolution in the grow¬ 
ing of wheat. This revolution 
has changed many of our old 
ideas and has shown how erro¬ 
neous are a number of concep¬ 
tions about our possibilities in 
this part of the world, which 
has been alleged to be unfavour¬ 
able for wheat production. In 
this respect, let facts speak for 
themselves. In the last four 
years our average yields of 
wheat were 2,700 kg per hec¬ 
tare, or they ranged from 2,300 
to 3,050 kg per ha. And in some 
districts, for example in the 
Tolbukhin district, the record 
yield was on a world level— 
4,630 kg per ha, and over an 
area of 120,000 ha at that. 

TWO FACTORS 

When we examine the reasons 
for this success, our attention 
is focused, above *aU. on two 
factors; proper varieties of 
.wheat, and fertilizing. Of 
course, we must not underesti¬ 
mate other factors—the improv¬ 
ed agrotechnics, the use of 
more up-to-date, and in some 
cases complete, mechanlzstiion, 
the organizational role of farm 
managers, and last, but not 
lefi($t, the work done by scien¬ 


tists. We have passed on to a 
scientifically based system in 
stepping up this branch of agri¬ 
culture. We have introduced 
hybrids and new wheat varie¬ 
ties of the intensive type and 





6hemjici3»tioQ on a high¬ 
er sttorfa^. and an improved 
te<^(5logy of production. 

The foundations for inter- 
species hybridizaiion in our 
country were laid in 1912. But 
real scientific work has only 
been dona in the last 25 years 
and particularly only after the 
Dobroudja Institute was estab¬ 
lished in the town of General 
Toshevo. Thousands of hybrids 
on the basis of the Bezostaya 1 
have been evolved. Through 
them we aim at creating new 
varieties which will have the 
valuable complex of features 
typical of the Bezostaya 1, but 
will at the same time give big¬ 
ger yields and ripen earlier. 
Another trend in the research 
work being done in the Sadovo 
experimental field is to evolve 
another type of wheat, suitable 
as a preliminary crop in crop 
rotation in the irrigated areas. 

NEW VARIETIES 

As a result of this complex, 
combined treatment, we have 
already submitted our first new 
varieties to the State Variety 
Commission. We hope these 
wheat varieties will be better 
suited to grow along with Be¬ 
zostaya 1.' To make selection 
easier and faster, the selected 
samples are being analyzed. in 
the'laboratories in their earliest 
phasM. All lines which seem to 
b^' promising when compared 
with the newest and most valu¬ 
able varieties of world selection, 
ftass ^ough an ecological test 
10' different stations in the 
country. 

Shtde 19S4 we have started 
. a^l^g the method of experi- 
fbenUl chemical and radiating 
ihUii^eheaia. Bezostaya 1, Mari- 
008 ai^; Jubileina 3 
plherB: are tresiti^ with 
' ftfoBt 1 ^ejSectiye chemical 
known, at 


,taya 1 is the variety on which 
much of the work is done. 

The scientific' work we are 
caning out is on a large scale 
and is aimed at introducing new 
varieties of wheat that will give 
a yield of from 8,COO to 10,000 kg 
per ha. This task is very real 
and will surely be solved. In 
the General Toshevo Institute 
they have already produced 9,500 
kg per ha on the co-operative 
farm in the village of Duran- 
kulak, the farmers have obtain¬ 
ed 8,100 kg per ha on an area of 
30 ha of land. A number of co¬ 
operative farms in the Dobroud- 
ja area already getting over 
5,000 kg per ha. 

Irrigation is playing an im¬ 
portant pari in increasing and 
stabilizing yields. In other coun¬ 
tries, though wheat and maize 
constitute the basic crops, they 
do not interfere with each other: 
but the natural and economic 
conditions in our country are 
such that we are obliged to 
grow wheat and maize on the 
same land in our crop rotation, 
and we must make use of the 
possibilities of obtaining maxi¬ 
mum yields even when they fol¬ 
low one after the other. Bearing 
these facts in mind, we have 
already suggested using the 
irrigated areas in the country 
for land for crop rotation where 
wheat would be grown as a pre¬ 
liminary crop and. maize as a 
second crop. In this way we 
should get at least 10,G0C kg or 
12,000 kg of grain per ha of irri¬ 
gated land every, year. 

The wheat proUem is mahy- 
sided, and it is to the ere^it of 
Biilgarian scientist^ as to scien¬ 
tists all over the. worltf, that 
Imve shouldered n^le 
ti#k of imlving >1%^ problem of 
i^Q'^'dhtg food fpr!‘'the''popula- 
tloiiy pf J&e whole jplaneti V Our 
cqptrlratiofi is aulf high , yields 
of which |»ace ^i^garia 

ht front ranks of. 

' prpiducitig countries, . evajo^as 
one of 

IMWW M whel^ produeeza,. 


I ENTIRE COUNTRY 
A SHOWPIECE 

The entire country is a 
showpiece of the cooperatim 
system. The aahtavementa of 
socialist farming is best seen 
in the high yields. Today 
Bulgaria ranks in the first 
place in the world io her ex¬ 
port of toirmtoes and grapes 
—all dhne through co-ops. 

The first thing the co-ope¬ 
rative farms did in Bulgaria 
was to do atvay with the 
wooden ploughs altogether 
and replace them wtth ma- 
chines. 

Meclutniscd ctdUmticm, of 
land, started with 1,000 trac¬ 
tors imported from ' the 
Soviet (Jnwn. Today the> 
nund}er of tractors, on the 
Bulgarian co-operative farms 
1 has reached 87,(M10. It has 5fi 
^ research institutes and expe- 
J rimental .stations where over 

1 1,200 researchers are em¬ 
ployed. 

C.o-operative farming and 
the reshaping of mral eco¬ 
nomy on cooperative lines 
have brought high incomes 
to the farmers, 

Bulgaria again is the first 
coimtrtj in the toorld in 
which a law has been pa.ss- 
ed to give pensions to-coope¬ 
rative farmers. 

Compensation is given in 
cases of illness or accident 
and maternity gnmts and 
leave. The co-operative 
farms themselves have given 
pensions to co-op. farmers in 
additions to the penshtut 
they get from the State. 
They maintain a whole range 
of kindergartens and welfare 
prograthmes and provide the 
youth with scholarships to 
go to high schools and uni¬ 
versities. This may he a far- 
off dream for us. 

From a speech delivered Ijy 
G.V.K. Murthy at the inaugu¬ 
ral day of the All-India Co¬ 
operative Week on November 
1, published in Deccan Chro¬ 
nicle, of November lO, 1969. 
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The ^BVLCABJA TODAY* 
magazine 

turned 
to some 

outstanding people 
teorking in 

the sphere of culture, 

to give their ideas 

about the role 

that the artist should play 

in our 

time. 

These questions 
have 

occupied peoples minds 
since 

early antiquity 
and each 

generation has sought 
its oicn 

answers to them. 


noNOvttm 

RITA DOinPARlNOVi^ m MfreH 
In the Ivan Vtuwv National'' 
Theatre. ^ 


EUSSAVETA BAGRYANA, a poet 
and a Hero of Socialist Labour. 


The art of the poet U lasting, when it 
mirrors those aspects of contemporary 
life which are of interest and slgnUteance 
both for the time being and In time to 
come. 

I have written about my personal ex¬ 
periences, but they were the experiences 
of a certain time, with all Its specifle 
traits, and that Is udiy It Is not strange 
that today my verses reveal features of 
women, particularly Bulgarian women, 
formed over a long period of their de¬ 
velopment, in the conditions of two dif¬ 
ferent epochs, 

F'oetry for the poet Is like a disease 
with which he comes into the world. It 
Is Incurable and he must bear It the 
whole of his life. This demands not 
only love and devotion, but also spiritual 
endurance, persistent work and a great 
many sacrlnces. Especially when the 
poet in question Is, like me, a woman, 
who began her work In the dlflicult con¬ 
ditions which prevailed In our country 
SO years ago—in the days when women 
had to light for the right to develop their 
talents, when they had to devote their 
works to this fight and to our social 
struggle too, had to win and blaze the 
trail tor the gifted women who were to 
follow them. 

Without seeming Immodest, I can now 
say that In those days that was a feat 
for an Amazon, 


It you wish to make your dreams come 
true in art, and actually do so, than you 
attato comi^ta bai^neas. NaturaUy the 
creative artist cherudiee eu^ thou^ts 
and dioanw In his innermost heart and 
finds It difficult to speak of them, but 
Me faith Mat Mey can be realized gives 
him' a feeling of pride. Then - everything 
around him seems good. He feels grate¬ 
ful for all Me Mings he has lesm- 


__-.ings 

ed, and glad that he lumself can give 
people some happiness. I cannot say that 
hopes and 
link It Is ; 


my youMful hopes and striving' have 
died In me, I Mink it Is just the opposite. 
But today, more Man at the onset at my 
creaUve career, I realize Mat the Meatrc 
Is Me basis on which I have built my life. 


Perhaps everyone has a tendency *o 
wish to be different from what he is. 
This wish can be fulfilled in Me Meatrc. 
You can live many different lives on the 
stage. The Meatre puts me Into the 
closest contact wlM Me wisest minds, 
wlM Mose bearers of wisdom through 
Me centuries. If I had to begin my 
career all over again, I would again 
choose Me Meatre. 

I have loved music ever since I was a 
child, and now I am happy and content, 
because every playwright wlM whom I 
come into contact brings his own music 
and rhythm along with him. The music 
of speech Is particularly delightful fur 
me, and I hope to play many more Inte¬ 
resting parts on Me stage. Medea and 
Elecdra are two roles I am particularly 
fond of. 


In Melr hearts. Bulgarians have a deep 
feeling for art. And It Is not by chance 
Mat we have such outstanding masters 
in every branch of art. I should be ex¬ 
tremely happy to see the Bulgarian 
Meatre show how high Its standaref is In 
countries beyond our frontiers. 



My 

Conception 
of Art 


S 



VBiUk tSttpVA, flMottied Artlai 
sad jPrlBis ^sDerltis st the Sofia 
Motional Opom. 

t * 

Ballet ta my cUatiny. I don't know 
, how mattera atand In the other profes> 
■tona, but It a ballet dancer wtabea to be 
a tuU^bloaded arttat and create anything 
worthwhile, he car abe muat be bound- 
leaaly devoted to Oils art 

In our time, art has reached lofty 
paaka. To climb up to them you need 
knowledge and' culture. As an artist you 
hpve to enrich youtselt with all tne pre¬ 
ceding achievements in your particular 

e ra of art Only in this way can you 
) headway. The artist who only re¬ 
peats what has been done is not an artist 
in the true sense of the word. If you 
are an artlat you must create something 
of our own, to mve meaning to the excit¬ 
ing times we live in and you must re¬ 
create them through your art and also 
respond to its new ideas. On the other 
hand, an artist has to take into conside¬ 
ration vdiat the public demands in a 
work of art. What the public finds good 
today will not satisfy them tomorrow. I 
can give you my own case as an ex¬ 
ample. 

I have been a ballet dancer ever 
since I was an elght-year-oId child. I 
could not have danced lour hours a day 
for 20 long years if I had not kept 
thinking of it all the time, wherever I 
went and whatever I did. If I had not 
tried to find the best interpretation of 
the role on which 1 was working, I 
should not have become what 1 am now. 
It may sound strange, but I hear musical 
themes going on in my mind all the 
time, and this makes me t,thlnk of how 
I can give the best plastic expression to 
them. 

Most of the present-day means of 
expression in the art of the ballet be¬ 
long to romanticism. It is our duty to 
find and build up a new and contempo¬ 
rary ballet romanticism. 


DORA BONEVA, a yonitf painter. 

Art is one of Uic purest products of 
the human mind. Of course, I mean 
genuine art, that which is created in res¬ 
ponse to a strong inner urge. 

To my mind, the call for art to be 
‘Closer to Life’ implies, great individu¬ 
ality. That art is understandable and 
Impressive which gushes forth out of 
the artist'a heart. When an artist paints 
the people around him and the world 
that surrounds him .with love and' com¬ 
passion, he can get that attitude over to 
the people who look at his picture re¬ 
gardless of the kilometres and centuries 
which may separate them from him. In 
our time, the young artist is called upon 
to play a responsible role. He Is apt to 
make bold Innovations, and often discards 
canons of many years’ standing. That is 
why I believe that excessive ‘revolution¬ 
ary tendencies’ should be excused, be¬ 
cause all new things are born in revolu¬ 
tion. A young artist ought to be the best 
chronicler of our dynamic times. We 
are actually still In debt to this rich, 
stormy life, because we have not yet 
said how much we owe to it and how 
many dreams it has Inspired us with. 


(iEOBGt ailStiEf, A y6iing nitw 
and an editor on the stair ot the 
Marodna Mladeeb Pablishinf 
House. 


It seems to be true that art Is eternal 
rad that It has already become one of 
the eternal themea, like those of love, 
life and death. Everybody finds time to 
think of art. in spite of all the huge 
volumes in libraries all over the world, 
volumes in which all these things have 
been meditated upcm, described rad dis¬ 
cussed over and over again. In fact. 1 
have always tried to unriddle the magic 
which turns a man into an artist, llila 
kind of man has long been an enigma 
for me. Now that I already know many 
real artlata, I see that they are ordlnar.v 
living people with bright and dark sides 
to their natures. 

Men of art—they are men like you and 
me. ‘There is. however, lust something 
which mokes them dlHer from us. And 
that something is the fact that they are 
peraonalitles. Original, outstanding per¬ 
sonalities. Man, as we know, has the 
patent right to art. It used to be said 
that an artist must possess latent and a 

heavenly spark in his heart_1 think 

rather that he has to be a personality. 
Only a personality, who has expeneneed 
this world and found meaning in it. ran 
create new worlds and glvg something of 
himself to them—only a man with stich 
a personality ran bring dead matter to 
life. 

It Is not easy to be a personalUy and 
stand out among others. To have the 
moral strength to resist the opium ot 
fame and to be untouched by the venom 
of envy and hatred. I should like to say 
that we love those who have creative 
personal'ties. Sometimes we envy them 
rad sometimes we imitate them. And as 
we absorb the art created by tnese per¬ 
sonalities, we gradually and impercepti¬ 
bly become personaUtiea ourselves. 
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TUBERCULOSIS ALMOST 


•y HE outstanding achieve- 
ments scored in combating 
tuberculosis in Bulgaria can 
best be illustrated by a compa¬ 
rison witiii t^e pre-war situation 
and figures. What socialist Bul¬ 
garia inherited from bourgeois 
Bulgaria on September 9, 1944, 
were only 22 small dispensaries. 
2,9CC staffed beds and 83 phthi- 
siotherapeutists against a total 
of 200,000 TB cases and 15,000 
deaths a year. The dispensaries 
mainly conducted out-patient 
treatment, usually with a single 
physician in attendance. The TB 
sanatoria were few in number 
and the sick had to wait for 
many months or even for years 
before they could be admitted 
to them. 

The period from 1944 to 1951 
may be described as one of or¬ 
ganizing the struggle against 
tuberculosis, and that following 
1851—as a period of stepping 
up the quality and effectiveness 
of anti-tubercular measures and 
of purposd!ul, intensive work 
for ffie restriction and then, 
for the stamping out of tuber- 
‘ culosis as a widespread illness. 

Already by the end of 1944 the 
number of dispensaries increas¬ 


ed to 42, and that of, beds—to 
3^80, and in 1930 they rose res¬ 
pectively to S5 and 5,379. Along 
with the construction of new 
dispensaries, the existing ones 
were extended and supplied 
with modern medical equip¬ 
ment. They gradually assumed 
the role of leading centres for 
combating tuberculosis in their 
respective districts. Children’s 
and. rural departments as well 
as departments for treatment of 
tuberculosis of the bones and 

By Dr. IVAN STOYANOV 

joints were organized at the 
district dispensaries. Later on, 
regular hospitals were opened 
in place of the dispensaries. The 
Research Institute of Tubercu¬ 
losis was estalished in 1949. Side 
by side with its research work, 
it succeeded in placing the 
treatment of. tuberculosis on a 
sound scientific basis and in pro¬ 
viding proper guidance to all 
anti-tubercular establishments 
in the country. Last year, the 
number of these establishments 
reached 154, including three 
chairs of phthisics at the Higher 



Ijbrt mtukUm 'am uttd lii diogjaatU and irmtnient 


Iiffititutes bf Medieine, \% ^ 
hbspitails and 16 sanatoria ataff-* 
ed with a total of 755 physlidans 
and 1,963 medical personnel 
with a secondary education. 
While the number of cases fell 
considerably, the number of 
beds increased to 9,303. - 

BCG vaccination had been in¬ 
troduced in Bulgaria since 1926, 
but only 7,000 children in all 
had been vaccinated until 1944. 
This low figure testifies to its 
extremely limited application. 
Since 1950 it became obligatory 
for all newborn children. Since 
1853 it became obligatory for all 
people showing a negative reac¬ 
tion to TB tests and threatened 
by contagion. 

Early diagnosing of the illness 
is today ensured by the close 
contacts maintained between 
the general medical establish¬ 
ments and the TB dispensaries 
as well as by the fluorographic 
examinations of the population 
and the medical personnel at 
the TB establishments. Of a 
total of 1,320,CC0 fluorographic 
examinations made in 1967. 
802,152 were made among ^e 
rural population in the villages. 

The prophylactic measures 
which are being implemented 
•also include the prompt rd- 
Ufitflng of persons who have 
htd TB, convalescence • aid %t 
sanatoria and at, suiUble 
sorts, prophylactic measui^rnt 
the endemic TB centres, anti- 
TB. pt’eventive health care, ^- 
tu^ea .and many other measures. 

Positive, detailed measures 
along the lines of diamosibg, 
eirganization, prophylactic^ '«pd 
^<^fment of TB have been, 
mapped but ipi the Ministii^ of, 
public H^thV promrammr 
tile. elimji|i#|^ of IB as a mcl^ 
^read.,'4»basb< The execmticm 
or these. Pleasures is. alreb!$|^ ftt 
full - 'and iC 
iestiy 'nu^.'fresh. 
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Depemjfer $—Day of Bukarian Students 

UNIVERSITY YOUTH 

26 InatttiitloM of tearnlnc with 20D facttittes. compared mith 5 

Institntioiis and |5 faeultloa In 18S9. 

The enrolment in higher edneatlon has increased 8 times during the past 
25 years. 

* Beginning this year, the state budget provided 2 million leva more for 
university scholarships and 8 million levs for new students' hostels. 


W E must remember that the 
astonishing progress of high¬ 
er education has been made 
since the People’s Government 
came to power after the end of the 
war, on September 9, 1944. In 
1939 Hast pre-war year) Bulgaria 
had only five institutions of uni¬ 
versity standing: a university, two 
I'ommercial colleges, an academy 
pf music and an academy of art 
They had a total of 25 specialized 
faculties or departments training 
above all schoolteachers for the 
high sphools, physicists, chemists 
accountants, lurists. agricultural 
.soeciallsts, veterinary doctors, 
artists, musicians — nrofesslons 
needed for the services of the bour¬ 
geois state 

At present Bulgaria has 26 high¬ 
er institutions of learning with 
nearly 200 faculties and depart¬ 
ments. Thev train specialists for 
ill basic spheres of economic, so¬ 
cial and cultural life 

In 1939 there were about 450 
.scientiflc workers and researchers 
Now there are more than 11,000, 
of whom over 6300 are employed 
by the higher institutions of learn¬ 
ing. The democratization of public 
education is Illustrated by the fact 
that students enrolled at the uni¬ 
versities and institutions of uni¬ 
versity standing number more 
than 8r.00O. About 1C.CC0 more are 
continuing their studies at what 
we call educational institutions of 
semi-universlv standing: special 
courses and training curricula. In 
1939 the whole unlversltv student 
body was only about 10,000. 

About 60% of the University 
.men and women are the children 
of workers and farmers. An im¬ 
portant change has been witnessed 
in the number of young women 
taking up unlverd^ studies—14 
times mme than before the war 
In addition to the regular univer¬ 
sity studies there are also univer- 
correspondence courses. About 
9000 foreign students from nearly 
eigh^ countries are studying at 
Bo lwgl^ higher institutions of 


The democratization of educa¬ 
tion has gone hand in hand with 
state material assistance A special 
law has made the educational 
system in Bulgaria entirely free 
of charge at all levels. This natu¬ 
rally includes university studies 
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The students' hostels can now ac¬ 
commodate more than 20,000 stu¬ 
dents. Scholarships granted by 
funds supplied by the state budget 
and by the factories, cooperative 
farms and large producer enter¬ 
prises are received by nearly one- 
half of those enrolled for regular 
university studies. At the students' 
canteens the state pays for 40% of 
the cost of food and all running 
expenses of the canteens and cafe¬ 
terias. This year’s Bulgarian bud¬ 
get will provide an additional 
amount of 2 million leva for nnt- 
verslty scholarships and 8 million 
leva for students’ hostels. Accord 
Ing to plan, in a few years all uni¬ 
versity men and women needln" 
lodging for the continuation of 


their studies will be accoTomodatcd 
at these hostels. 

Out of the 26 higher institutions 
of learning ten are technical uni¬ 
versities, accounting for 40% of 
the whole student body. About 
one-third of the subjects of our 
universities are technical. Until 
September 9. 1944 Bulgaria did 
not graduate one single engineer. 
The changing structure of Bulga¬ 
ria's national economy has greatly 
increased the need of highly, 
trained and skilled specialists in 
every snhere of life There are 
three higher agricultural institu¬ 
tes. three higher medical institu¬ 
tes, three economic Institutes, 
three academies of art and two 
r>eda<roelcal institutes Sofa State 
University now has nine faculties 
Biiltraria has cUmbed to third 
place in (he world in per capita 
fwiires of unlversltv enrolment 
and graduates. Durlnc the past 
fifteen vears some iro.OOO specia- 
llsts have received unlversltv 
tralninv and are row employed In 
every sphere of life . 

University education in Bulga¬ 
ria today faces various new tasks 
First of all it has to keep abreast 
of the rapidly changing times 
Modern specialists are expected to 
be Rcaualnted with the latest, de¬ 
velopments in every sphere of life 
—management, production, mar¬ 

keting. labour problems, etc All 
t^ese problems have both theore- 
tl'*a] and practical .side Bulgarian 
sncciallsts have to he prepared to 
give nractlcal Implementation to 
new ideas and new technologies,' 
which are invented and introdu¬ 
ced all the time. The nation’s 
rollcv is to teach the vouna unl¬ 
versltv men and women just these 
important things. 
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A TOURIST PARADISE 


JL blue-green picture comes 

^Into focus, at the mention 
of Bulgaria, of the Blue Danube, 
tranquil under a starry sky, of 
pine-clad mountains of green 
vine-yards, and the light blue 
waters of the Black Sea, which 
-bears rather an erroneous name. 

But there are many other 
colours in the Bulgarian spec¬ 
trum, in which the famous Bul¬ 
garian roses predominate. There 
is a Valley in Central Bulgaria 
named after the roses. It was 
only apt that a giant banner in 
this year’s National Day Parade 
in Sofia described Bulgaria as a 
flowering garden. 

Bulgaria,, with an area of 
nearly 110 thousand square kilo¬ 
metres, is much less than half 
the size of Uttar Pradesh. Hem¬ 
med in by four countries it has 
a population of eight million. 
This gives space in cities and 
villages a new dimension. The 
streets don’t bulge with people. 
There is poise and pause, both in 
the city and the countryside. 
The village houses only gently 
< nudge each o.ther. Each of them 
boasts of a small garden. In fact, 
what surprised me most was 
the free use of cement in vil¬ 
lage houses. Not that there are 


no mud-plastered huts. But ge¬ 
nerally, the countryside pre¬ 
sents a fine facade, with red- 
bricks and cement, the domi¬ 
nant pattern. 

The overall impression about 
Bulgaria is that of a well-order¬ 
ed life, in which relaxation has 
an important place. Operas, 
theatres and cinemas are crowd¬ 
ed, for the Bulgarians are pas¬ 
sionately fond of music. 

The Capital, Sofia, with its 
eight hundred thousand people, 
is an extremely clean city. This 
is not surprising, for it gets a 
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thorough scrubbing during the 
night, with aproned workers 
spraying the streets with water 
though big hoses. The main 
boulevard named after Mount 
Vitosha, is lined with gleaming, 
glass-fronted shops, displaying 
a large variety of goods. Food is 
cheap and for less than half a 
lev, the Bulgarian rupee, a 
worker could breakfast on 
coffee and sandwiches and get 
off for his work. And the prices 
don’t vary from place to place. 


Since both men «nd,women:fD 
to work, they inrefer'to hat out , 
and can afford it. 

As- the kingpin of the Bul¬ 
garian economy , the workers- 
enjoy immense facilities. Beauti¬ 
ful chalets on mountain tops 
and hotels on sea beaches have 
been turned into exclusive rest 
houses for them where they can 
live for less than two leva a 
day. All in all, he enjoys, a pride 
in his profession which contri¬ 
butes to the classlessness of the 
entire nation. 

Bulgaria is, however, stiU 
solving its housing problem and 
blocks of houses, all pre-fabrl- 
cated, continue to come up in 
various parts of the country. 

In the evening, the softly lit 
streets of Sofia are a pretty 
sight for the Bulgarians are not 
merely a handsome nation. They 
like to dress up well. 

Education is a craze and there 
are not enough seats in the five 
Universities that the country 
has. Students have to wait for 
their admission, and fill their 
time studving foreign languages. 
Incidentally, education is free at 
all stages, and technology is a 
popular choice. But m^cine 
and humanities are not far 
behind. 

The whole of Bulgaria is a 
giant paradise for tourists. The 
boom in tourism is understand¬ 
able, for a bountiful nature has 
bestowed many gifts which the 
Bulgarians have been quick to 
exploit. Sofia itself has mineral 
springs right in the heart of the 
city, which have been turned 
into pressure fountains. It is a 
usual sight to find a passer-by 
press the lever, take a mouthful 
or two of the hot water, and go 
his way. 

Nothing illustrates better the 
growth of the tourist industry 
than the sinuous slretch of 
Golden sands St Varna, on fhe 
Flack Sea in Eastern Bulgaria. 
In the space of twelve vears, the 
Bulgarians have pushed back 
snake-infested jungles and 



lUdklaym^en nt 'Sunny Beach’ resoii 
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a > huge complex oi 
lujtels and* rest houses with 
twratyi ubuBand beds. Charges 
range from two and a half Jeva 
Upwards in rest hotises and 
trotn fourteen leva upwards in 
hot^. 

Varna is the Bulgarian riviera. 
The tourist comidex there and 
the sunny sands at Burgas have 
already drawn more than a mil- 
-ilton tourists this year. 

According to the Director 
General of Tourism, nearly half 
of them came from non-socia¬ 
list nations. 

The Bulgarian genius for 
drawing tourists is illustrated 


«00,00(l MOTORISTS 

More than 900,(100 motorUlx 
vbiited Bulgaria in the firxt nine 
niotohs of the year. Thin tneam 
that 85 per cent of the total 
number of tomixtii from abroad 
came Ity car. 17tis iv an increase 
of ISfiOO ntotorists in comparison 
with the same period last year. 
Two hundred and ninety temp¬ 
ing sites alortg the Black Sea 
ctmst. In the mountains and in 
the viciiMy of historical sites are 
at the disposid of motoring 
tourists. 

Some 300 automobiles patrol 
the trunk roads and highways 
and glee assistance to those 
whose cars break down. One 
hundred and fifty automobile ser¬ 
vice staliotis, working on two 
shifts, take care of repairs, main- 
tetumce ami overhauling. There 
are 300 wett-equipp^ fSHng- 
statlons in the big cities and 
along the trunk roads, working 
rouiul-the-clock. One thousand 
eight hundred First Aid medical 
centres, scattered all over the 
aiuntry, give aid in cases of 
emergency. 

Any motorist can have a guide 
or an interpreter on request. 
Guests, toho spend ten days in 
Bulgaria by arrangement with the 
Balkantourlst Tra^ Agency, get 
SO Utra of petrol free on leaving 
the country, and those udio stay 
for IS days, Httes. 

No taxes me charged, on Bul~ 
garian roads. Cars irexml on the 
dgM side of the rood and die 
speed ttndt ts 100 km per hoitr. 


by anoih^ example; the cave of 
Magoura, in the north, about 
four hours* drive from Sofia. 
This is electrified and as I des¬ 
cended into its dark interior, 
the guide pressed a hidden 
switch lighting up the various 
halls, within. In these, stalactites 
and stalagmites, shone like 
giant jewels. 

Much of Bulgaria’s industrial 
success is due to its well-built 
trade intelligence—an ability to 
know what other nations need. 
It has trade relations with one 
hvmdred and eleven countries. 
Of course, the bulk of Bulga¬ 
rian goods are consumed by &e 
Soviet Union, averaging nearly 
50 per cent and other socialist 
countries. In all, this amounts 
to nearly 80 per cent, and of the 
remaining trade, 15 per cent is 
with developed countries, and 
the rest with developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Earning hard currency is one 
of the unprofessed objectives of 
the economy. At the same time, 
Bulgarian authorities told me 
that they are anxious to in- 
creeise trade exchanges with In¬ 
dia. The Bulgarians feel a cer¬ 
tain kinship with India and 
Tagore is one of the common 
reasons. Many of the Bulgarians 
recall with pride how he was 
cheered all the way when he 
visited Sofia in 1926. 

A word about the success of 
the Bulgarian agriculture. Me¬ 
chanisation has gone hand in 
hand with chemicalisatiin. I 
saw a co-operative farm of 
nearly fourteen thousand acres 
in Eastern Bulgaria being ma¬ 
naged by just a hundred people. 
The farmer today earns,almost 
as much as the industrial work¬ 
er. 

This then is the picture of 
Bulgaria which is one of the 
most boautiful countries in 
Europe. With hard work it has 
tumra, itj$ smallne^ into an 
advantage 

Colnp^hsg cameoii come to 
mind as the plane dips out of 
Sofia towards India. 


MIL6AMAM DEUCATiON 
TO IPU 

A foar memlMr Bnlfarian 
deleffation led by Aeadoni- 
eian Lynben Vaasttev, Cbair- 
man of the Standlag Com¬ 
mittee of Law at the National 
Assembly of the People's Re¬ 
public of JKilfarla, participat¬ 
ed fat the Mth session of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 
which took place In New 
Delhi reeently. The deleta- 
tlon also faiclndod Academi¬ 
cian Evfcnl Mateev, a dlsttn- 
Kulshed economist and Direc¬ 
tor 'of the BUgher Economic 
Institute in Sofin, and Mr. 
Angel Dimitrov, Deputy 
Mayor of Soda, and Mrs. Vera 
Natehova. 

Besides taking an active 
part in the deliberations of 
the Conference, members of , 
the Delegation visited a nnm- 
ber of Institutes In Delhi and 
met various people In thetr 
own Helds. The local press 
also showed considerable in¬ 
terest In them and several 
newspapers candied special 
interviews. 

Academician Vac&faev, am¬ 
ong other places, paid a visit 
to the Law FaenJty of Delhi 
LnJverslty where he was ae- 
eerded a cordial welcome by 
the Dean of the l aculty and 
bis colleagues. In a lively 
conversation issling over an 
hour the AcademlcUn replied 
to many questions on the 
legal system in Bulgaria and 
various other topics. On re¬ 
quest Aeadeni'claa Vassilev 
read a paper entitled “Brie of 
Socialist Law In the Cons¬ 
truction of a New Society in 
the People's Repnblle of Bnl- 
garia—General Chataeteifs- 
tlcs" at.the Indian Law Dis- 
titnte 111 New Delhi. The 
various theoretical aspects 
profoundly discussed In the 
paper evoked greet Interest 
among the learned gatiiSrIiig, 

Mr. Anidel Dimitrov, eu 
hfai side, met members of the 
Delhi Mnnleipal CeiporaUon. 
He also presented to five 
tnembere of the Delhi Cor- 
porntlon delegation lid by 
the Mayor Mr. HinsraJ Gnpta 
which visited Sofia recently 
commemorative badges Issned 
by the Seda City Counoll on 
the oeearion at. the' -ISib 
Inbllee annlversnry of tfae 
eoeialist reVelntlon in Bnlga- 
rin. 
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SERAPHIM 

By ELIN PELIN 



ELIN PELIN (1878-1949) 

Ow of the eminent exptmciits 

of eritical reullini in JiulgnriuH LUcfit- 
tnre. Ills name ii, closely linked with 
the most v.iduahle works created by 
Hidfifirian ‘belles lettres’. Ills short 
stories and norellas hiwe been translated 
into many lauautii'es, reuchirtfi millions 
of leaders In every jmrt of the world. 

Elin Velln (teal naiiw Oimiter leanov), 
was boin at the Ullai'e of Ballovo in 
Sofia Distriti to an enlinhfened iieusant 
family. After finishing /lig/* school, he 
became a teacher at his naticc village 
for a while. 

He/’lnninf' to write when he was only 
sixteen, the first volunw of Elin Pelin’s 
stories appeared in liMtd. lie has written 
miny collectitms of stories, verses, novel¬ 
las, iioetiy and certain humorous works 
—A Summer Day, The Stork's Nc.st, 
Under the Moiuistery ClraiMwine, The 
Gerak Family, F.arth, and others. 

He is a childrens fanoutUe, and has 
written several special bonks for them 
with stories and verses, as well as a 
novel in two parts-—Jan Biltian, and Jan 
ttibiau on the Motm. 

FMn Pelin showed deep htsii^t into 
hunuin nature and character, analysing 
skilfully rwery asiievi of peasarW life,, 
customs and traditims, 

"When I retid his works—wrote the 
great Maxim Corky —/ cimld fed the 
fragrant freshness of the Htdffnian 
VcTleii of Roses, and I could see, the 
grandeur and beauty of dte Bulgftrian 
tmmntaius, your pidns and rdHng hills. 
In every line which Elia Pdin ha.s 
written he mikes the reader feel that 
he is in touch with a great writer—a 
part of your beautiful country itself,’" 


A STHANCE man, neither a peasant, 
** nor a townsman, shahhy and rag¬ 
ged, w’as Cuming towards Enyu’s catv 
and Enyu himself, sitting in the shade 
before the cute, could not tell who it 
was. In mid-siinimer in the terrible heat, 
that man had wrapped hjn)seU in a long 
winter coat, like a ivicst's cassock; a 
crushed iMjwler covcretl his hc:ad uial 
came ibwn to his ears, aiul his feet 
were sluxl with sandals. Hut Euyu’s eyes 
kept is)ming back to the .stranger's cnat; 
it hail lH*en blue once, and had la-en 
made of a w'hole piece ol cloth, but you 
could not tell much alMiiit it mm'—it 
was w«)m threadbare, was rugged at thi- 
etlges, lull of holes aiul patches. Among 
this medley ot patches ol all sizes and 
colours, there were tw'o or Ihnn* that 
hit you ill the eye, for they seciiieil to 
have been made of sacking or the rough¬ 
est cloth, and had bi-eii si'wn on with 
huge .stitches in faded csitton. 

The man came up and stopped at two 
or three paces' distance. He had realized 
that Enyu couldn't rccogiiizi' him. and, 
slightly offended, with raised eyebrow 
and a little smile, he waited tor the 
latter to take u good liHik at him. He was 
a gaunt little man, lost in the patched 
coat like a single pea in a pod. His face 
was W'ithered and sallow, he hud a scanty 
black beard, and his eyes were- dim and 
bleary, like those of drunkards or [X'ople 
who had not slept enough. Enyu went 
on looking at him fixedly, and the 
•stianger smiled more broadly. 

‘Why, Seraphim, is lliat yoir:*’ cried 
Enyu at last. ‘Dmicc take you, I'd never 
have known you I’ 

‘Ay, it's me all right, irncle Enyu. .As 
large us life, as you might .say.’ 

‘And there 1 W'as, taking you for a 
ghost. I thought the scarecrow from 
SehiHilmuster Toilor’s market garden was 
a-coiiiing thi.s way. Ueiice take you. 
Who’s that down’at-heel German, T says 
to ineself,' 

.Seraphim laughed softly and sound¬ 
lessly, .shaking his head the while, and 
his bleary eye grew brighter. Without 
hurrying, he leant 
his stick against 
the trench and 
slipped off the 
little liag he car¬ 
ried over his 
shoulder. Every 
year, and some¬ 
times every • year 
or two, til' would appear in this part 
of the work! uouikI St. George's Day 


or St. Dimiter's Day, when servants 
change masters. He came from the town 
originally, hut sought work in the Vil¬ 
lages. He could only do light and 
unimportant work: he would go to a 
mill and offer his servict's as a swine¬ 
herd, or he would clean up the stal .es 
of an inn, or filsc take a couple of < 
out to graze. 

‘Where were you this siiiiiii 
asked Enyu. ‘You’ve left early, 
storks haven’t gone yet. Where v 
you?’ 

‘I was in Relitsa at a hriek ki 
There’s a man there, Panayot they c. 
him, a liriekinaker. 1 w'as with him. 
kept watch over the bricks.’ 

He stMike ill a low voice, as if afr 
that suineoiie would hear him, an.. 
eyes were w'ide oiM-ii, as if in surprise: 
thou suddenly he smiled and his tcct'i 
flashed w'hitc lietween his iilue lips. 

‘It was main dry this suiiuner,’ h. 
went oil. ‘The bricks the men made 
were giMid, and so was the harvest in 
the villages. And as you know, Enyu, 
when us Bulgarians have a hit ol money 
we .set to and build a bouse. As soon 
as (breshing was over, those |M*asiuits 
staited u-eoining with their carts, and 
they cleared out the last brick and tile 
we hud.’ 

‘They did, eh?’ 

‘The very ]a.st one, 1 tell you. Then 
were three big kilns ot them. W 
finished thi'in. So the master, Panayu 
I mean, upped and said: “lliere’s n- 
need of a watchman now, Seraphim, 
says he. "You’re fre«! to go." So h 
pays me my wages, and here 1 an 
high and dry, as yon might say’. 

So saying Seraphim smiled and a- 
he had slippi'd off his coat, he stoo< 
there now, small and thin. As soon a 
he had done so, he dropped it on t*- 
liench and put a hand to his bi. 
pocket. Enyii realized that he me 
have hidden his nwney there, 

'Well, why don’t you get ymirself 
new coat?' Enyu askixl severely. ‘Y 
must have turned a pretty penny tin 
Get yourself a decent coat.’ 

■Th'*t 1 will, Enyu. I’ll get mys- 
a c.^, I will that, because this oiu 
no good at all, any more.’ He tre 
at his coat and smil^l. ‘It’s gixid ' 
for the museum, os you might 
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'‘Stt down aijd have a rest,* said Enyu, 
then lie up" ami wont into the cafe. 

As far-as one could see from outside, 
it was cool and plea.sant in the .caf6. 
It was a simple building, more like a 
bam than anything else. It had no attic, 
the two wings of the roof met high up 
and you could see the' straw under the 
tile between the rafters that lay close 
to each other. A swallow hud built its 
nest right up against the main lM>am 
which was very thick. 

Bareheaded, his gr«*>' locks matted, 
"'phim sat on the lunich; he cut 
'■s of bread fimn his loaf with his 
et-knife and muiicheil the dry 
.cIs contentedly. The swallow, whose 
was ill the cafe, flashed past his 
.V. almost flicking him with its wings, 
V ill, fluttered alanit and then swilt- 
darted out again. Two or three 
(arrows hoppi-d towards Seraphim 
ul he was careful not to move so tlint 
icy could pick up a few cniinlis. A 
I'uinaii rustled jiast him into the cafe, 
■it Seraphim never gave Iut a look. In 
' -'v minutes the woman was talking 
'.oikHv and he Uvut an cur to her 
words. 

‘Everything’s that dear. Godfather 
Enyii. \Vliatever cun we buy with the 
couple of eggs we get from the hen¬ 
house every day's* We can only just 
manage to buy a handful of salt and a 
hit of Miap to do our washing with. Oh, 
dear, if only we had our hi-alth. God¬ 
father Enyu, if it wasn’t for the sick¬ 
ness. . .’ 

‘Wiittt’s Ivan doing? How is he now?’ 
'How' is he, you’re asking. lie’s in 
lied. Where did he get that sickness, 
Gixlfather Enyu. where can he have 
picked it up? It'll be seven months now, 
come Assumption, since he did a hand’s 
turn of work. There’s something that 
choked him in his chest, he’s always 
putting his hand right here. lie's that 
thin you could blow him down with one 
'piiff. He’s not at all well, Gixifather 
■Enym, he’s as yellow, as black as the 
earth. Folk tell me, "Take him to the 
hospital. Put him in the cart and take 
him to hospital!"’ 

‘Yflii need a lot of moni'y for hospitals,’ 
.said Enyu. 

•So you do.’ The woman sighed and 
•vent on. ’Even our buffalo cow went and 
■lied on m tfu* othiT day, Cixiralher 
’Inyii. I tixik her out in the morning, 
’ 'fe and sound, there wasn’t a thing 
■rong with her, and when slie got home 
'■'lat night, she fell at the gate, and tixik 
nd died. That fair did for us, we cried 
^ if it was one of the family had died.’ 

. ’There’s a sickness among the cattle,’ 

., Enyu. ’One of my heifers died, too.' 

nothing of its flesh, or its hide, 
The vet, he came and said. 


“You’re -nut to eat of ib flesh," .say* he, 
“you’re to bury it with the hide and all." 
Oh, dearie me, whatevwll I do? I don’t 
know, that I im't.’ . 

The woman fell silent, hut when he 
listened more carefully Seraphim catight 
a murmur. Then Enyu shouted suddenly: 

‘I’ve no money, I tell you. Wlien* am 
I to get money for >(ai? 1 haven’t got 
any’. 

’Don’t say that, Godfather Enyii, 
don’t send me away empty-handed. 
You’ll help me, you’ll give me fhe 
money... Who else eaii I turn to, Gml- 
father Enyu, who else will help me, 
wretched that I am... I Iwg v'lii, Gixl- 
father Enyii, give me the money...’ 

’Let me he, I tell you, 1 liaven’t got 
any innnt*y,’ screiuned Enyu. 

The woman said no more, hut hurst 
into tears, ,Seraphim lieunl her sobbing 
and wailing as if she were wounded to 
the heart. Thoroughly annoyiKl, Enyu 
eanie out to the dixir and looked out 
into the distance, without seeing any¬ 
thing. Seraphim ({iiietly put his bread 
away and rose to his fi-et. The woman 
came out of the cafe and went away. 
She had tied her kerchief in such a way 
that one could not see her lace. But 
Seraphim saw by her gait that she was 
young. 

'She wants money, does she?’ he vvhis- 
piTcd to Enyu. 

’Yes, she diK\s. Where am 1 to get it 
from? Am T a hlixniiing hank? .She wants 
to take that hnshand of hers to ho.spital. 
Well, as I’ve no money, as I’ve nothing 
to give, her, what’s to he done?’ said 
Enyu, angrily. 

’.So they’re pcxir, an* they? Poor as 
church mice, as you niif^it say.’ 

Seraphim never did much work, he 
was slow about things, hut he did not 
like to sit idle. Who knows when, some 
stones had Ireen left lying about hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy in front of Enyu’s house 
near by, just as they them all in one 
place. Then he went and fetchixl water. 
Tlien he watered and swept the street 
in front of the cafe. 

That evening Seraphim was Hn>'u’s 
guest, but he r»*fused to sleep in the 
caff*. He took up his stand right in the 
middle of the square in front of the 
cafe and lx*gan to make his bed tht're. 

'Well, why don’t you come here^ old 
fellow? I,ic under the eaves, do.’ Enyu 
said to him. 'Put your hack to the wall 
and lie down on the bench, if you like I’ 

’No, I’m lietter off here.’ 

'There’ll be a draught blowing right 
on you.' 

‘Let it blow. Ixst it blow on me now, 
and when I die, there’ll lie im wind nor 
draught to blow on iim\ ..' 


He luokfxl at Enyu and smiled with 
his bleary eyes. 

‘He's afraid of Ixiing robbed,’ thought 
Enyu, when he saw Seraphim touching 
his breast pocket. H<* left him to do as he 
pleased, closed the cafe and went home. 

Next day iw was late in coming to 
open the cafe. lie found Seraphim sit¬ 
ting on the hmch, slicing off piixx-s of 
bread from his loaf with his jXK'ket- 
knife, u.s he had done the day Ix'foro, 
and having his breakfast. Enyu stopi>ed 
in fnait of him, gave him a long stare, 
and said: 

‘What've you Ixxmi up to, eh?’ 

’What I’ve bi'cn up to? Nothing at 
all. I haven’t done nulxidy no harm,’ 
answered Seraphim meekly. 

’Yoii’vi" been aiul gone and given 
Pavlina inoiiey. her that was Ivn* lust 
night, asking me for money. T went to 
see them, and she told me. How cun 
yon give your inoiiex to pisiple yop l-now 
nothing alxiiit? 'Ihey might do you 
down, they might never pay you haek.’ 

’Oh, she’ll pay me hack'all right. Let 
her take her man to hospitul, the dix-turs 
might help him. She’ll give* me hack my 
money all right. D’soii know wliat we 
■settled on? When the gisid Lord lets her 
have if. she'll pay me hack. I'm not in 
a hurry.' 

Enyu hit his Up aiul fell silent. 

’And your coat? How will sou buy 
your coat?’ he .a.sketl. 

‘I’v* got ii coat, haven't I'? Here it is.’ 
Serailhini picked up his coat I rum the 
bench and unlolded it. ‘It's a i'(hk 1 coat 
still, there’s nothing wrong with it.’ 

He .smilixl, gently shaking his head as 
if he were count lug the patches on it, or 
as it he were l'l■lnt■llll)e^ing something. 
For the last ten ye:us and mure hi* hud 
lx*en intending to buy a new coat. In his 
youth ht! had drunk up every penny he 
earmxl. He no longer drank Ix'ennse he 
was no longer very strong, hut he often 
cave pixjple his money, us he had given 
it to Pavlina that inoruiiig. The patches 
had begun to make their appearaiit'c 
when h«* had adopted that lialiit. They 
were big patches ol rough grey hoitie- 
spun. 

’It’s a grxxl coat, so it is,’ he went 
on with a strangr* note of pleasure in his 
voice. ’If ] pateli it again it’ll drt very 
well fur another winter. .And if Gixl wills. 
I may twen appear hefore Him in it. 
This mat might he some help to me in 
t’other world, you know. They might 
even give nie a new one, a gold one, a 
precious ono, .as you might say,..' 

Seraphim was talking to Enyu, hut he 
didn't lixik at him. lie droppr-d the mat 
over his knees ami looked straight Ixfore 
him, smiling. 
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The film “Mr. Nobody" ig a 
Bulgarian whodunit. Constantly 
suspected and constantly hounded, 
risking his life at every step, the 
Bulgarian intellii^nce officer Emil 
Bobev has fallen into one of the 
continuous and this time may be 
fatal traps of his enemies. 

The interesting screenplay by out¬ 
standing writer Bogomil Rainov, the 
well selected cast and the able 
direction of Ivan Terziev have been 
beautifully blended to make a good 
and artistic fflm. Here is an interest¬ 
ing excerpt from the script: 

•k ♦ -k- 

The moon in the dark sequence, 
huge and misty in its outline. But 
gradually it grows brighter and 
beU«-defined, and now It is no 
. longer the moon but the big blind¬ 
ing bulb of a desk lamp with its 
white reflector, which someone has 


pitilessly turned straight into the 
lace of the principal character. 
Three foreign agents are bending 
over Emil, hunched up in his chair, 
shooting their questions at him. 

‘Who ordered you to cross the 
frontier?’ 

‘Whom are you expected to con¬ 
tact?’ 

‘What’s yoiur assignments?’ 

Emil tries to keep the blinding 
light out of his eyes, shading them 
with his hand, but one of the agents 
roughly pulls dway his arm, and the 
questions of the cross examination 
are again shot at him in quick 
succession: 

‘Whom are you to look up?’ 

‘What is the pass-word?’ 

.*Who has sent, you?' 

Emil, who. seems to have lost 
patience, cries' out: 

‘Nobody has sent me. Didn’t I tell 
you: I esca^l* 


One of the agents slaps him 
all his force: 

‘Stop trying to play the fool V 
Emil’s face is bleeding. He '% 
anically wipes off the blood 
again shouts: .f 

‘I escaped! Why don’t you nt 
to understand me? I escaped* -o 
freedom!' 

Emil is standing erect in a bright¬ 
ly lit office. Colonel Douglas, with 
grizzly hair and dressed in a flaw¬ 
less grey suit, is sitting carelessly 
opposite him on the edge of the 
desk. He offers Emil a pack of ciga¬ 
rettes and, whUe the latter li' 
one, remarks: 

‘You escaped in order to live in 
freedom and landed in prison 1’ 
Unexpectedly Douglas breaks into 
laughter and that adds: ‘ 

‘A quirk of fate, eh?’ 

Emil, avidly sucking on his ci^r'r- 
ette, answers angrily: 

‘This is no quirk of fate, but f 
height of stupidity. Those fools lihvi 
been Interrogating me for six 
months three times a day and still 
can’t understand that I am no agent 
of the Bulgarian intelligence ser¬ 
vices. Those idiots...’ 

‘Kush’ the colonel puts a' finger 
on his lips like a conspirator, and 
looks cautiously at the door, a;, 
though seeing a secret eavesdropper 
behind it. 

‘I don’t- give a damn!' Emil 
exclaims nervously. ‘Let them hear 
that &ey. are idiots.. .* ■ 

You’re a bit excited!’ the man t 
the grey suit'Temarks. 'How abou: 
continuing out little talk |n a more 
pleasant setting?* ‘ i . 

Tve stopped believing li mitres,' 
Emil repOlM etlll sulton. / 

'I’ll restore yw iaitti ia men/ tto' 
coloaeil says vim a andle and pi 






‘IttveiMgatlon 


off the desk. ‘You have friends, Mr. 
Bobev. Friends you don’t even sus- 

t.' 

Fragments of the subsequent 
action pass before us in the rhythm 
of a hot jazz tune: 

A smart car speeding down the 
ftreet. Douglas in the driver's seat 
looking for a fleeting moment at 
Frtil sitting next to him. 

Douglas's flat. While the noise of 
unning water comes from the bath¬ 
room, the host takes out a bottle 
and glasses from the cupboard. Emil 
is taking a shower with an express- 
iim of bliss. The colonel, standing by 
thf door of the bathroom, glass in 
hand, looks at him as if trying to 
size him up. Emil dresses In the 
bedroom of Douglas, while the host 
continues to observe him witti cur- 

* losity. 

Emil and the colonel are sitting 
at a small table far from others in 
a deluxe niiditelub. Several couples 
are swinging on the dance floor. 
Douglas pours champagne Into 

* Emil's glass, saying in a- confidential 
way: 

T forgot to tell you that I am a' 
; colonel not in the artillery but in 
the intelligence service.' 

'So what. ;' Emil shrugs his shoul- 
igrs, ralnng hbi glass. 

•Simply tbift I chn offer ^you 

raffling g^ich a gunner ooiudr^t 


—to work tor us.’ 

<I am ready to work even for the 
devil, provided you don't send me 
back to Bulgaria.’ 

‘Your viev« strike, me rather as, 
how can 1 put it...’ 

shameless,’ Emil suggests. 

The cdlonel smiles drily and nods 
affirmatively. 

‘Why don’t- you tell me in a 
friendly way how and why you fled 
from your country?’ 

‘Again?’ Emil asks with a tor¬ 
mented air. ‘I assumed that you 
were informed.’ 

‘In general lines, yes. But I’d like 
to know your motives.’ 

‘My motive is called “MladenoV’.’ 

‘Yes, I've heard that name. What 
kind of a fellow is this Mladenov?’ 

‘An important fellow in' Uie 
former opposition. I met him soon 
after he was released from prison. 
An ordinary pub association, until I 
realized that Mladenov had influen¬ 
tial friends in Paris, And so we 
made a deal: I was to arrange the 
escape and he was to support me in 
Paris.’ 

‘Excuse me, but I’d like to ask...’ 
(While the two continue talking 
without their -voicra being heard, 
Emil’s voice comes through as if 
soliloquising: “Go ahead and ask. 
I’m used to it. I know all your ques¬ 
tions beforehand.. .from alpha to 
omega and back. Co ahead, colonel. 
I’m in charge of the column “you 
ask, we answer*’.’ 


‘But at the last moment they de¬ 
tected us and started shooting,’ Emil 
continues his story. ‘My former Mi¬ 
nister turned out to be a coward. He 
started running and in the wrong 
direction at that. A frontier guard 
bobbed up from the bushes and 
would have taken his measure if I 
had not shot. The soldier fell. I drag¬ 
ged Mladenov along and we dropped 
down into the ravine leading to 
foreign soiL’ 

‘Yea,’ the colons drawls taking a 
sip from bis glass. ‘I must admit 
that this very incident induced me 
to interfere , on your behalf. You’re 
not a child and so yoif know that 
your testimony was checked. After 
which I decided that a fearless man 
like you deserves more serious in¬ 
vestigation.’ 

At this moment the colonel 
catches Emil’s look directed, towards 
the attractive provocatively crossed 
legs of a pretty dark-haired woman 
sitting at the next taUe. 

‘By the way, you seem to be ab¬ 
sorbed in serious investigations, too. 
Do you really like that lady?’ 

‘Well, she’s not so bad, is she?' 
Emil answers, Bll|d>tly embarrassed. 
The colonel nods to the waiter and 
whispers a few words to him, to 
which the man listens with an ob¬ 
sequious smile. 

‘They’ll serve her to us right 
away,* Douglas ranarks with a 
smile, while the waiter goes to the 
table of the beauty. 
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